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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The diefriot of Midnapore, the southernmost district of the 
Burdwiin Division, is situated between 21° 3S' and 22° l/T Qsnssii 
north latitude and between 86° 33' and 88° 11' east longi- 
tude. The largest and most populous of the Bengal regula¬ 
tion districts, it has an area of 6,186 square miles and 
contains a population, as ascertained at the census of 1901, 
of 2,789,114 persons. Its area is, indeed, nearly equal to 
that of the Patiftla State or the kingdom of Saxony, while 
it contains more inhabitants than BerSr or the kingdom of 
Denmark, It is so called afterits head-quarters station,Midnapore, 
situated on the north bank of tlie Kasai river, the name itself 
being a corruption of the vernacular Medinipur, meaning the city 
of the world. 

On the north Midnapore is bounded by the district of BSnkurS, 
and on the east the river Hooghly and its tributary the BupnSrS- Bonmia- 
yan separate it from the 24-ParganaB, Howrah and Hcoghly 
Its southern boundary is the coast line of the Bay of Bengal, 
while on the west the boundary marches with the Ealasore 
district and the Mayurbhanj State in Orissa, and with the 
Singhbhum and MSnbhum districts of ObotsNSgpur, 

Owing to its geographical position, Midnapore is one of the 
most varied, as regards physical aspects, of the districts inco„8jj„. 
BengaL The north and north-west embrace a portion of the ration, 
eastern fringe of the ChotA N&gpur plateau, and consist of a hard 
laterite formation. The eastern portion has been formed out of 
the alluvial deposits borne down by the Hooghly and its tribn- 
tarks from the great Gangetio system of Upper India, and is 
Wffiilat to other districts of Bengal proper. On the south«weit attd 
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south the country, which is geogrsphioally part of Orissa, is a 
maritime traot, subject to tidal waves and to the inroads of the sea. 

The general appearance of the district is that of a large, open 
and welt cultivated plain, but towards the north and west gentle 
undulations appear, with ridges covered by a thick growth o( 
dwarf til trees and other scrub jungle, while the intervening 
depressions produce rich crops of rioe. Partly from the poorness 
of the soil, and also from the ruthless way they have been 
out down, large forest trees are scarce, but in the neighbour» 
hood of some of the villages a few fine tamarind, til and 
mah&i trees still remain. The western boundary is more 
broken and picturesque, for the lower ranges of tbe Cbota 
Nagpur hills line the horizon, the jungle assumes the 
character of forest, and large trees begin to predominate. 
The soil, however, is arid, and a considerable area is unproduc¬ 
tive and almost uninhabited, especially in tbe extreme north¬ 
west where there are several hills over 1,000 feet in height. 
The remainder of the country is an almost level plain broken 
only by the sand hills which line the sea coast and stretch for 
some miles inland. The south and east of the district are swampy 
tracts with fertile rice fields producing crops that are said to be 
little, if at all, inferior in quantity and quality to those of the 
Burma coast. 

Broadly speaking, two natural divisions, with very distinct 
characteristics, may be recognized. The metalled road from 
B&niganj and Bankura, which traverses the district from nortii 
to south, passing through the station of Midnapore and 
onwards to Balasore aud Cuttaok, may be generally taken as 
a dividing line between them. To the east of this road the soil 
is purely alluvial, the country is flat, tbe land is fertile and 
fully cultivated. To the west the country is undulating, the 
high lands of Central India here terminating in long rolling 
waves of laterite rook, aud most of the surface consists of 
alternate ridges and depressions. 

The alluvial portion may be again subdivided, with 
greater exaotness, into three divisions. First, there is a strip 
of purely deltaic country bordering tbe BGpnir&yan and 
Booghly, intersected by numerous rivers and water-courses, 
which are subject to tidal influence. Tbe latter are usually 
oonneoted with one another, thereby rendering it an eflsy 
matter to travel by water; and the country generally 
parlakec of tbe character of tbe neighbouring distriots of 
Hooghly and the 24-Parganas. This low-lying traot extends for 
20 mitee inland fronp the BupnArSyan and Hoof;hly. Tiw 
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alluTiol deposit, which is then reached, seems to cover the final 
swells of the laterite formation. None of this formation as yet 
appears on the surface, but the watersheds between the streams 
are distinct, and the general elevation of the country is higher. 

The second division consists of the littoral tract, which 
lies at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and is exposed 
to the full force of the southerly winds which are prevalent 
during several months of the year. Much ef the tract is sali¬ 
ferous and has to be protected from the incursions of the soa 
by a long embankment. Here there is a peculiar range 
of sand bills extending along the coast line at an average 
distance of 6 miles from it. This range commences at the 
mouth of the Easulpur river, then trends inland at the mouth of 
the Subarnarekha river until it reaches an extreme distance of 7 
miles from the coast, after which finally bends back to the sea. 
On the east of the range—for so it may practically be called— 
there is a single ridge about half a mile in breadth, from 
which a fiat alluvial plain stretches southwards towards the sea, 
lu the centre and on the west there are several parallel ridges 
alternating with strips of alluvial land. TBe face of the range 
inland is generally abrupt, about 60 feet in height, and it over¬ 
looks a flat alluvial plain. It appears probable that this sand 
ridge was at one time the coast line; and that it was so for a 
considerable time is evident from the elevation which the sand has 
attained. The same process is indeed now going on along the 
present coast line, where a sand ridge is gradually being raised 
by the action of the strong southerly wind during the hot months 
of the year. The sea eventually appears to have made a 
sudden long reoesdon in one part of the coast, and in another part 
it seems to have receded gradually by a succession of steps. 

This sandy tract is largely occupied by the sites of villages, 
the huts on the ridges being usually more scattered and more 
interspersed with gardens than houses built in the midst of the rice 
lands. The sandy soil has a vegetation peculiarly its own, which 
is more luxuriant and more purely tropical than the flora of the 
low-lying lands, \7ater-melons requiring no artificial irrigation are 
extensively cultivated, A desoriptiern of almond tree, which bears 
a losoious-looking but acid fruit, and which is said to be common 
in Western India, grows in large numbers, Coeoanuts and betel- 
pakns flourish; ferns are found in profusion in shndy hollows-, 
and among other flowering plants a purple azalea aud the bright 
scarlet {Itora, which grows freely in Ceylon, are common. This 
part of the district; has a certain pioturesqueness of its own 
fn the rains there are clean sand^ traoks between shady trees, 
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and tangled hedges of caotns or pine-apple bnshee, from 
which one may often obtain a vista of green sloping high 
lands cultivated with linseed or vegetables. The distinoiive 
feature, however, of the more sparsely populated parts of the 
littoral traot is the number of plantations of bsddm trees {Anacor^ 
(iium oceidenlale) with thickets sheltering a few spotted deer, hyaenas, 
jackals, hares and foxes. Near village-sites is found a dense 
vegetation of »m*and bar trees, punang {CaloghyUurh inophglium), 
harang [Pongamia glabra) and pipal trees, with clumps of 
bamboos, overtopped by graceful coooanut palms, which, like 
date-palms, grow in profusion. 

l^e third division consists of the alluvial tract constituting the 
remainder of the eastern half of the district. This is a monotonous 
rice plain intersected by numerous waterways and tidal creeks, 
which are lined with embankments to protect the fields from 
flood water. Much of the area is waterlogged, and this is 
particularly the case with the traot hounde d by the Easai river 
on the south and the Silai river on the north. This latter traot 
forms a rough triangle, the hose of which is the BupnSrayan 
from Tamluk to 'Qh&tal, while the apex is a point 6 miles 
south-west of Midnapore. It is a low-lying depression formed of 
the combined deltas of the Kasai and Silai rivers and interseoted 
by numerous khih. The river-beds having been raised, by the 
constant deposit of silt, above the level of the surrounding 
country, the latter has to be protected from inundation by a 
complicated system of embankments. Msnyof these unfortun¬ 
ately obstruct the natural drainage of the country, with the 
result that the soil being deprived of its increment of deposit is 
permanently depressed, while the waterways have become choked 
with silt and the land below them is water-logged. 

The river system of Midnapore consists of the Hooghly, of 
its tidal tributaries, the Bupnarayin, Haldi and Basulpur, and of 
their sub-tributaries. The only other river of importance is the 
Suharnarekha, which enters this district from tiinghbhum and 
passes into the Balosore district, where it faUs into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The river Hooghly nowhere intersects the district, hut flows 
along its eastern bounduy from the point where it receives the 
watera of the Biipnarayan opposite Hooghly Point down to 
the Bay of Bengal. The main channel first runs along the 
Midnapore side of the river down the Hooghly Bight, which 
extends from Geonkhali Point on the right bank of the BSp- 
nit&yan for a distance of 3} miles to Luff Point, passing by 
indentation called Puppies’ Parlour. It then awii^ to the 
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other side along the Kukr&h&ti Beach, whioh extends for a 
distance of miles from Luff Point to Buffalo Point and is so 
called from the village of Eukr&hati lying midway between them 
on the right bank. After this, it follows the left bank along the 
Diamond Harbour Beach, whioh turns to the south along Eanta- 
hatia Bench, where the Chingri EhSl debouches into it. The 
channel then passes into the Kalpi Beads, whioh stretch from 
Diamond Point to Jigar Khal. The remaining channels between 
the Ealpi Boads and Mud Point on the north of Saugor Island 
are the Outer and Inner Bangafnlla, Bellary and Haldia chan¬ 
nels ; but from Ealpi to Saugor the ohannels constantly 
shift as the sands alter their shape and position. They 
form or wash away more or less rapidly, and do not, like 
the sands in the upper parts of the river, alter with the 
seasons with such regularity. Then, in order, come the Jelling- 
ham. Mud Point, Dredge and Auckland Channels, and then the 
Eden Channel, along which are the Kaukh&li (Cowoolly) Boads, 
whioh used to be a general anchorage and main channel for vessels 
as late as 1861-62. The most interesting places in this latter 
portion of the course of the Hooghly are EhejiJ (Eedgeree) whioh 
was formerly a reporting station for vessels, the OowooUy 
lighthouse, the Hijili flat, which stretches out from the shore below 
the Cowoolly lighthouse, and the Hijili temple, whioh stands 3^ 
miles south-west of it on a point between the mouth of the 
Bssiilpur river and the shoreline. From Elhojrl to this point, 
and also below it, is a line of white sand hillocks interspersed here 
and there with a little brushwood and grass. 

The Rupnarayan, whioh in the upper portion of its course isBup. 
called the Dbalkisor and the Dwarakeswar, enters the district ”*'*J*'*' 
a few miles north-east of Ch&tal and follows a south-easterly course 
to Tamluk. Here it bonds to the east, and it finally falls into the 
Hooghly at Geoukhali opposite Hooghly Point. It widens 
oonsiderably towards its mouth, having at places a breadth of 
nearly 3 miles. The river nowhere intersects the district but 
follows a rather tortuous course along the boundary. It is 
influenced by the tide throughout this portion of its course, 
and a bore ascends it in summer as far as the mouth of the 
Baluhi Eh&l. During the dry months brackish water is found 
as far as Eol& QhSt, but during the rainy months the salt water 
is driven out by the volume of fresh water brought down from 
np-oountry. It is nowhere fordable and is navigable by boats 
and small steamers throughout the year. Several islands are 
found in the river channel, while aooretioni in the shape of 
grosa-eovered chart are not infrequent, espedally near Suidighi 
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6 miles north of Tamliik, where even small steamers are apt to 
ground at low tides. The river is crossed by the fiengal-N&gpur 
Bailway line at Kola 0hat. 

Bllai. priuoipal tributary of the Biipnarayan is the Silai 

or Silahati. This river enters Midnapore from the Manhhum 
distiiot on the north, and follows a tortuous course. It runs 
first in an easterly direction through the north of the 
Midnapore (Sadar) .subdivision, then turns to the south-east and 
south through the Qhatftl subdivision. Near Narftjol it takes a 
sharp turn to the north, and eventually it falls into the Rup- 
narftyan at Bandar, 4 miles below Ghatal. The Silai is navi¬ 
gable throughout the year for a short distance in its lower 
reaches, which are within tidal influence. It is fed by two 
small streams from the • Bknkura district on the north, the 
Purandar and Qopa, and by the Chandur and Kubai in Midna¬ 
pore, but its largest tributary is the Buri, which takes its rise in 
the north-west of the district and flows east till it empties itself 
into the Silai near Narajol. 

HsWi. The Haldi river is the next tributary of the Hooghly south of 
the RupnSrayan. It is formed by the confluenoe of the Kasai 
and Kaliaghai opposite Tengrakhali on the western extremity of 
the Tamluk subdivision, through which it tows south-east 
till it falls into tho sea. The Ualdi is a large river at its 
mouth and is navigable throughout the year, but naviga¬ 
tion is difficult at low tides owing to sandbars. It is 
moreover a treacherous river, subject to ooeasional tidal bores and 
at all times noted for its swift strong current. It also oontains 
many shifting shoals, and a rapid deposit of silt is going on in its 
bed. This is probably chiefly due to the diversion of a portion of 
the Kasai water through the Midnapore High Level Canal into 
the UupnarSyan, as a result of which the surplus waters of the 
Kasai are insufficient to soour the bed of the Haldi with their 
former efficiency. The Haldi has several minor feeders and 
offshoots, especially in the marshy country near its mouth, where 
there are many small water-courses and tidal creeks. 

Eswi The principal tributary of the Haldi is the Kasai, which 
enters the district in the north-west from Bankura. It follows 
an exceedingly tortuous course, running first south and south-west 
and then eastwards past the town of Midnapore, which is situated 
on its north bank. Below Midnapore the channel contracts 
rapidly, till at KapOstikri, 13 miles lower down, it bifurcates, 
one small branch going north and eventually falling into the 
BSpnir&yao, while the main channel runs south-east tilt it falls 
into the Haldi near Itamogra in thAua Mohis&d&l. During tha 
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rainj seaBon the Kasai is naTigahle by large boats from its mouth to 
PSnskura, but in the dry weather they oan ply only where the 
river is subject to tidal influence, i.e., for a few miles above its con* 
fluenoe with the Haldi. It is said that more than 100 years ago the 
Kasai was diverted from an old channel a little above Pinskura and 
oanied southwards to the present channel, by which it makes its way 
into the Haldi; the latter is still called the Nay& Katan, or 
now out. 

The Kasai is embanked throughout the lower part of its 
course; as a result of the embanking, [combined with the action 
of the tide and the large amount of silt it carries, the bed of the 
river is silting up, chiefly at the point up to which the tide 
flows. 

The second tributary of the Haldi is the Kaliaghai, which 
rises in the west of the Midnapore district and flows in 
an easterly direction through the Nfirayangarh and 8&bang 
thanas till it unites with the Kasai to form the Haldi. This 
river and its feeders drain a considerable area between the Kasai 
and Subariiarekha rivers immediately to the south of the town 
of Midnapore, but it is a dying river and it»is expected that in 
time it will be unnavigable. 

The Easiilpur river is the last tributary of the Uoogbly within SuHpw. 
the Midnapore district. It takes its rise in the south-west of 
the district under the name of the Bagda river and flows east¬ 
wards as far os Kilinagar, where it changes its name and as 
the Basulpur takes a south-easterly course till it falls into the 
Hooghly below the Ksukh&li (Oowcolly) lighthouse. This river 
furnishes a large area with water communieation, for though the 
Basulpur itself is of no great length, it has several largo 
feeders. The first of these is the Badar Kh&l, which flows from 
the north-east and joins the Basulpur about 7 miles from the sea. 

The Basulpur river then takes the name of the Bagda, and about 
3 miles further up the Sarpoi comes in from the south. At 
Chaumukb, 7 miles above the junction with the Sar][)ai, 'the 
Bagda divides into several branches, the most important of 
which used to be navigable as far as B&lighai. The old channel^ 
however, has now silted up and has been replaced by an artificial 
channel known as the B&lighai branch canal, down which a large 
volume of water gathering from numerous small nullahs pours 
into the Basulpur. 

The Subatnarekhi is the only other river of Midnapore Sabrat- 
requiring notice. It enters the district on the north-west from 
Dl^bhum and passes through the south-west of the Midnapore 
^Badai) subdivision intersecting the Qt^iballabhpni tbftna. South 
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of D&ntan it enters the Balasore distriot and finally falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. The Subamarekha has a rapid stream 
with a sandy bed, and its bank* are generally high and well 
defined. In seasons of high flood the river overflows its 
left bank about 4 miles above the point where it leaves 
Midnapore to enter the Balasore distriot. The flood then takes 
a line eastwards and formerly found an ontfall through the low- 
lying pnrgana of Sjbpur into the Piohab&ni Khal, as the inland 
portion of the Sola Mohan estuary is called. This tract of 
country is now protected by the Jokai embankment, which is 
some 7 milts long and stretches northwards from the sand 
ridge near the coast 15 miles from the SubamarekhS. 

Within historic times great changes have taken place in the 
course of some of the rivers and especially in the lower portion 
of the Eiipntirayan. This river was known to Europeans up to 
the eighteenth century by a number of different names. It is 
called Gangs in the maps of Gastaldi (1561) and De Barros (1553- 
1613), Guenga in Blaev’a map (1660), Tamalee in Bowrey’s 
chart of the river Hooghly (1687), Tomberlie in the pilot 
chart of 1703, Patraghatta in Yalentyn’s map (1670), and 
finally the Eupnarayan by Eennell, who refers to it as falsely 
called the “ Old Ganges.” Similarly, in the older accounts, such 
03 the “ Da Asia ” of De Barros, it went under the name of Ganga 
and in the later accounts of the seventeenth century as Tumbolee 
(Hedges), Tumberleen (Master) and Tombolee (Bowrey). From 
Valentyn’s map it appears that a large branch of the Damodar 
feU south into the Eupnariyan above Tamluk, while another 
branch running east fell into the BhSgIrathi (Hooghly) near 
K&In&. The main channel of the .Damodar is stiU connected 
with the Eupniriyan by the Kina Dwarakeswar, and it is not 
unlikely that, as shown in Yalentyn’s map, a large stream 
flowing past Arambagh and Eh&nSkul (in the Hooghly distriot) 
Joined the Eupnarayan somewhere near Gh&tal. By these two 
branches boats could have passed without much difficulty from 
the Bh&g]ratbi to the E upn&rayan, and this connection probably 
led to the idea of its being a branch of the Ganges. 

The next noticeable fact is that the Biipn&r&yan is shown 
in the older maps (Gastaldi, De Barros and Blaev) as 
discharging itself by two channels enclosing a large island at 
its mouth. The south-easterly channel disappears in Yalentyn’s 
map, Bowrey’s chart and the pilot map of 1703; and it 
may be presumed that the island became more or less joined 
to the mainland in Midnapore. The TingetooUy river of 
Bttneljl (Plate YII), which was joined at ^gerooUy by « 
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stream from Tamluk may be identified {with the modern 
Haldi; and thSna SutahSti and part of thftna Tamluk are 
apparently comprised in the island shewn in the old maps- 
Other eSeots of this change were the rnin of Tamluk ns a 
sea-port and the gradual formation of the James and Mary 
Sands. 

Another change has taken place with respect to Ehejri 
(Kedgeree) in the Gontai subdivision. In the maps of He 
Barros and Blaer sand banka are shown on the coast, indicacing 
the formation of an island. In Valentyn’s map and Bowrey’s 
chart two islands are shown distinctly, one above the other, 
the upper one Jseing the island of Khejrl and the lower ope 
the island of Hijili. They are mentioned also in oontena* 
poraneous accounts, such as the factory records and the 
diaries of the East India Company’s Agents. In 1687, when' 
the Ehglisli made war against the Nawab of Bengal, Job 
Charnook seized the island of Hijili and, after fortifying it, 
held it for months against the Nawab’s army. Both the 
islands appear in the pilot chart of 1703, and they continued to 
bo shovra in the maps down to a later date, e.g,, in Bolt’s 
mop of Bengal {circa 1770) and Whitchurch’s map (1769). 

In Rennell’s Atlas (Plates VII and XIX) the islands no longer 
appear, presumably because they had been joined to the mainland 
in the same way as the Kukrahati-Tamluk island above mentioned. 

The shoals and sand banks in the Hooghly have changed Hoogblj 
so frequently that an account of them would occupy an 
undue amount of space. On this point it will be sufficient 
to quote from the report on the river Hooghly written by 
Mr. Leonard in 186S. “ The section of the Hooghly from 
KalpI to the sea partakes more of the nature of an estuary 
than of a river, its sectional area bearing little relation to 
the quantity of water which it has to discharge, while the 
upper portion is a well-defined channel, only capable of 
carrying oS the high floods coming down it. The water 
passing through this upper portion is cot enough to scour out 
the whole of the estuary. When it reaches the wide area, a portion 
spreads over it, loses some of its velocity, and drops a certain class 
of its silt; and the remainder passes on with the ebbing water of 
the estuary, scouring out one or more channels on its way. These 
channels become the navigable portion of the estuary; the rest 
of it remains a wide area of comparatively shallow water, dotted 
with banks of loose, half-floatiag sand, which can be moved 
about as easily as water itself. It can be well understood that 
a ehanael formed in this way, through such materials, 
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cannot 1)6 of a Tery fixed oharaoter. A.e UEueually stroEgtide, 
a gale of wmd, or a eunken ship, may give a Eew direction 
the strong portion of the current, and so change it.” 

Eegarding the formation of bars in the channels, Mr. Leonard 
wrote:—“Tho way in which these bars sre formed, and move 
after formation, is curious and interesting. They make their 
appearance in the upper part and gradually move southwards 
fill they go rij^t out of the channel.... There are peculiarities 
connected with them not usually found in the formation 
of ordinary river shoals. These are, that the causes for their 
formation arc being constantly and rapidly reproduoed; the 
river is being widened, or the abrupt bend is being made 
daily ; the channels are incessantly being redressed or reshapened 
and hence the bars ore constantly re-forming and moving up and 
down, adapting themselves to the new for7n of channeL These 
constant changes in the form of channel are the oonsequenoe of 
tho sides not being able to resist the Last cutting action of the 
current. Hence the primary cause and the peculiar nature of 
the bars is owing to the extreme mobility of the materials form¬ 
ing the sides of all the channels which they occupy. The same 
description nud remarks apply to all the bars formed in tho 
lower section of the river. They do not oil move with equal 
rapidity, but they do move, and change their shape and size, 
from the same cause that has been described above.” 

The ohavaoteristio formation of the district is laterite, which 
occupies nearly the whole oountiy in the north and west, but in 
the scuth and east gradually gives way to the ordinary alluvium 
of the Gangetio delta. lu the north-west of the district micaceous 
schists crop up from beneath the lalcritic flats in a stream near 
the village of Silda, and about 8 miles further west a low 
ridge rises rather suddenly from the lateritio plain, of which 
it here forms the boundary. This ridge is formed of grey and 
bluish-grey micaceous schists with bands of more gneissose 
oharaoter, some of the beds being very similar to those seen 
in the stream near Silda. To the west of this ridge there is a 
group of hills of irregular shape, whioh have no general bearing, 
but occur rather in isolated masses separated by valleys. 
These bills are principally composed of hard grey and greyish- 
white gritty quartzites, associated with whioh are large masses 
or irregular veins of vein-quartz; as a whole, the rooks are 
much twisted and contorted. Bands of quartzose grits generally 
form the precipitous peaks whioh are dotted over this area; 
while blue slates and traps occur in the lower ground and in 
the'^valleys between them. All over these hills, but mmw 
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especially in those to the extreme north, are eoattered masses 
of iron-slag, the refuse of former iron smeltings. 

The lateritio rooks cover a large area, but in the majority 
of cases the only variety visible at the surface is a gravelly 
piaolitio and nodular rook. In very few places are any good 
sections of this rook exposed, and its general appearance is 
that of a continuous layer spread over the country, swelling 
here and there with a gently undulating surface, the waving 
rolls of which are slightly elevated above the* adjoining alluvial 
plains. Tlie rise in the ground is, in fact, so gradual that 
the difference of level is only noticed when seen from a little 
distance. These long, low swells of lateritio gravel and laterite 
are chiefly covered with low coppice, with occasional patches 
of grassy lend, but their dry, parched, and stony soil is ill- 
adapted for cultivation. A peculiar feature, which may be 
generally noticed in Bankurii, is observable here also, viz.» 
that this great sheet of laterite appears invariably to dip under 
the small alluvial flats on both sides of the long swelling undula¬ 
tions, and to rise again beyond them. 

Throughout the district the surface, oj detrital, laterite 
contains, in more or less abundance, small rounded fragment* 
of other rooks. The proportion in which these occur in the 
ferruginous matrix of the rock is very variable. Occasionally they 
constitute the mass of the rook, and the laterite then becomes a 
coarse gritty sandstone of red colour, which does not differ in 
lithological character from many sandstones of very different 
geological date. Often the rook becomes conglomeratic, pebbles 
of quartz and rounded fragments of other rooks being imbedded 
in it. Near Midnapore these pebbles are coated, as in other 
ferruginous conglomerates, with oxide of iron, and near Jauphula, 
about 4 miles south of Midnapore, large pieces of quartz and 
jaspery rock, and worn fragments of other rocks are of common 
occurrence. 

From this coarse conglomeratic variety every gradation may 
be traced into a homogeneous pisolitio mass composed of small, 
nearly spherical nodules of sandy ferruginous matter, which, 
generally speaking, are arranged in concentric layers with a black 
or nearly black central spot, or nucleus. The latter is cccasionally 
composed of magnetic iron, but it is often decomposed and is then 
in the state of a yellowish ochre, or it may have disappeared and 
left a small cavity. One of the most remarkable features abont 
the rock is the extraordinary regularity or uniformity in the siae 
of the small nodular concretions, or rounded mosses. Few of 
them are so much as one inch in diameter, and the prevailing 
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Bi'ze i$ from one>half to three-quarters of an inoh; indeed, orer 
many square miles it vould he almost impossible to disoorer a 
single nodule double this average size. 

Frequently the detrital or nodular laterite is like a loose 
gravel, each nodule being separate, but not uncommonly it has 
been cemented into a solid mass, which can be quarried like 
any other rook. Many places may be seen in pits along the 
roadsides, where this gravelly laterite is extracted as road metal, 
for which it is admirably adapted; and in these pits the connec¬ 
tion of the more solid variety with the more loosely coherent may 
be traced. In all oases it seems to have resulted from a re- 
consolidation or subsequent cohesion of the previously free 
particles or nodules; and this seems to have been produced by the 
infiltration of water, which, decomposing and partially taking up 
the iron, has again redeposited it, forming a cement between 
the nodules. This reoementing is always seen along lines of 
jointing or cracks, by which such water has trickled through the 
rooks, and the solid portions are seen irregularly disposed along 
the irregular directions of such infiltration. These reoemented 
masses of nodular, laterite {kanknr), formed from the already 
dried-up and exposed particles, generally fall to pieces on exposure. 
In this respect, as in others, they differ from the more moist 
and dayey varieties of laterite, the peculiar character of which 
is that it becomes hwder on exposure and desiccation. 

In very few places can the actual contact of the laterite 
with the underlying rocks be traced. Close to Midnapore 
however, an excellent section is exposed near Gop House. 
Here what looks like the decomposed upper surface of the 
gneissose rooks can just be traced, but they are nowhere 
suffioiently exposed to enable a definite opinion of their 
character to be formed. This soft and clayey mass with sharp 
angular pieces of quartz is here and there cemented by peroxide 
of iron into a mass closely resembling the ordinary laterite 
of the country. The laterite itself is of very variable thin kne ee 
being in places not more than a foot or two, while under Gop 
House more than 60 feet are exposed of soUd blooky laterite, 
arranged in large tabular masses or beds which have a slight dip 
or inclination to the south. This rests upon a greyish-white anj 
reddish day, soft, soapy and felspatbio, which is in most respects 
like the ordinary kaolin day resulting from the decomposition 
of felspatbio roolu. There is in this locality no passage obwrvable 
between the two rooks. The clay below is but slightly inepregnated 
with iron, which, in fact. Only shows in ferruginous patches or 
stains I, while the mass of the laterite above, in immediate 
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innofion, is of the most typical character. All this ‘laterite 
contains rounded fragments and pebbles of other rocks, of small 
size, the clay beneath being quite free from such admixture. 

The non-porous clay referred to just above, which is covered by 
the open and fissured laterite above, forms the water level of the 
district; some oases are known of wells, which have been sunk 
tj^rongh the laterite, passing through some 60 feet and meeting no 
water until they reach the clay below.* • 

There are few districts in Bengal in which the varieties Botakt, 
of soil and vegetation are so great. The country to the 
east is flat and alluvial, and its flora corresponds to that of 
Bengal, a large area consisting of low-lying swampy land 
laid out in rice fields. The tract to the west is laterifeious, 
undulating and even hilly, and possesses a flora closely 
approximating to that of Chota Nagpur; some parts are entirely 
waste, while other parts contain jungles of small »al, kututn 
and pidsal; the tree last named, which yields a valuable wood, 
is fairly abundant. 

The former tract is an extension of the rice swamp of Central 
Bengal, and consequently the vegetation is almost entirely 
aquatic or palustrine, speoies of Sagitlaria, Aponogeton, Potamoge^ 
ton, Butompm, Utrieularia, VaUisnma Stratiotes, Nymphm and 
the like being abundant. Towards the south-east and near the 
river Hooghly the conditions resemble those of the savannah 
swamps of the Sundarbans, the principal species being nal grass 
{Phragmif-ei Karha), The western part of the dislriol is undul¬ 
ating, and is largely covered with jungle consisting of Bhorea 
robufta {oil) or of a mixed forest, in which species of Aglaia, Sohl~ 
eichera, Behrebera, lenninaUa, anil similar trees, with many 
shrubs and climbers, are conspicuous. The open country 
between these forests has a park-like appearance, and is 
qprinkled with difrerent kinds of Fiouo, Bmia, Butea, tamarind, 
etc. 

There are no reserved or protected forests in the district, but 
there are several uuolassed forests within the permanently- 
settled estates. These forests consist mably of small id/, 
the trees being generally out down when only eight 
or nine years old and e.s ported to Caloutta for building purposes. 

Other trees commonly found in these forests are mahud 
(Basnia htifolia), the tamariud and palit {Butea frondosa), 
besides kutum and pidedl, which have been already mentioned 
The jangle products consist of lac, tusser cocoons, wax, 

* Oeelofieal Slnetun of Brniuri, Midnapore a*i Oriaa, Hem., Oeo, 

Spr. |ni]» I., 860, 868-60, 868-78. 
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resin, dhatura, firewood and various jungle roots.. Among 
marsh produots may be meDtioned the hogla rush, which is 
used for making mats and for thatching, the soli plant 
yielding an useful pith, and the Cyperus segetims, a sedge used 
for making the mats for which Midiiapore is famous, 

ZaoLosr. The carnivora of Ididnapore are represented by tiger, 
Wiidani- leopard, bear, hymna, foxes, jackals and smaller animaj^. 
mall, ipijg njigijata include sambar, spotted deer, barking deer, ravine 
deer and wild pig. Wild elephants are occasionally seen, but 
they are chance migrants from Mayurbhauj. The carnivora and 
larger fauna generally are now only to be found in the western 
portion of the district, where there are lateritio uplands for the 
most part covered with sil jungle. Before the opening up of the 
district by railways, and the destruction of the jungle which has 
acoompuiied extension of cultivation, tiger, leopard, pig and deer 
were to be found in the eastern alluvial portion of the district, 
especially near the mouths of the Haldi and other rivers. The 
annels of the old Oalcutta Tent Club contain references to the 
sport obtained in Tamluk, and old cultivators there mention the 
name of Lord Mayo ashaving visited the place for sport. Now the 
only tigers and leopards seen there are ,oooaBional visitors from the 
Sundarbans or from the western jungles. There were also many 
wild buffaloes in the south of the district in former years, but these 
have all disappeared with the extension of cultivation and growth 
of population. 

Tigers, which at one time were fairly plentiful, especially in 
the west and south, are now very rare, but are met with in the 
hilly country ou the west close to the borders of the Singhbhum 
district. One was shot two or three years ago near NaySgram, 
and occasionally one or two wander in from Mayurbhanj and 
Orissa. Leopards, on the other band, have maintained their 
numbers and have even increased in the north of the district. 
There they commit depredations among cattle and goats, 
sometimes also killing human beings. In 190S one got into 
n village about 6 miles from Midnapore and killed one man 
and severely mauled another before it was shot. Bears are still 
plentiful in the west, the abundance of white-ants’ nests, honey¬ 
combs, and mabiia trees in this portion of the district affording 
them ample food. Hyeenas are found in the jungles bordering 
villages, and the civet oat, jangle oat and fox are common. 

Wild pigs were found in great numbers in the south of the 
distriet thirty years ago, and afforded some of the best pig-stioking 
in Q^gal. They are still fairly numerous, but are now mostly 
found in the i4l inngles in the north and west.. They sometin^es 
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do damage to crops, but they fall an easy prey to the Sant&ls, who 
keep their numbers down. The simbar is rare, but is met with in 
the north and west, and so also are spotted deer, barking deer, 
ravine deer and four-horned antelope. Large herds of spotted deer 
existed in Contai about thirty years ago, but are now extinct 
there. Hares are common. 

The game birds of the district consist of jungle-fowl, pea-fowl, 
grey and black partridge, various kinds of qu&il, grey lag and 
bar-headed geese, and wild duck of almost every description, 
^monust the latter the red-hEaded pochard, gadwal, pintail and 
pearl-eyed pochard are the most common. The following varieties 
of teal are found scattered throughout thedistriot: —the blue-winged 
teal, cotton teal and whiatliug teal. Snipe are fairly numerous in 
parts, and the golden plover is also met with. Thc.'^e birds all 
suffer from the indiscriminate destruction of game by the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes inhabiting the jungles, and all, except the migratory 
kinds, are decreasing in number. 

The estuaries and tidal waters of the Hooghly, Easulpur, Fi«k. 
Haldi and Kiipnarayaii constitute valuable fisheries owing to 
their large area and the prolific supply of fish found in them. 

Fishing takes place in the q^tumn and cold weather from October 
to March, after which a strong south wind sets in. The busiest 
season is from November to February, when parties of fishermen 
take advantage of the calm weather to venture out along the sea 
board. There is not much fishing in the non-tidal rivers, for being 
almost dry in the hot weather they contain few fish. There is a 
fair amount of estuarine fish in the Orissa Coast Canal, and the 
fishery rights in it are let out in sections, usually by auction. 
Grustaoeans, suoh as shrimps, prawns and orabs, are numerous, 
and the curious horse-shoe crab is found at Chandpur on the 
coast. 

The following venomous species of Ophidia are found :—The BepUlw- 
cobra (Napa iripudinns), karad (Bunyarvi coeruhui), rdj-aimp 
or banded Aaraif (huiiyaiVD fassiaim) and Kussell’s viper (Vipera 
Ruuelli). There are also poisonous sea snakes along the 
coast. Among the ncn-venomons snakes, which are numerous, 
may be mentioned the python (Python mohiriia), the dhAmau 
(Zammxt) Mvcotue), the green tree snake, the lyoodon, the 
oheokered snake (Tropidonotua) and other ground and burrowing 
snakes (Typhlopa), The magar or common snub-nosed orooodile 
and the gharial yOavialia gangetieua) are found in tidal waters, 
and fresh-water and mud turtles in rivers and Urge tanks. The 
large lisord known as the monitor, or goi-atmp, is oommon, 
the tree chameleon is found ii; the west, besides numerqiis 
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other small tree and ground lizards, and also some of the snake* 

like lizards or skinks {Scineidoe). 

The vaiious orders of inseots are well represented. There are 
diurnal and nootumal Lepidoptera of various kinds, among them 
being varieties of silk worm {Bomhyx Mori) and tusser worm. 
Among the Mantidee is the ourious rose-leafed inseot called 
Oemgylus gongyUdes, which has been found near the station of 
Midnapore. Criokets, grass, hoppers, cockroaches, termites, many 
species of diptera, bees, wasps, ants, iohncnmon flies, and many 
of the Coleoptera abound. 

The climate of the arid stretches in the north and west of the 
district is very diSerent from that of the swamps in the east and 
south. In the latter tract the climate is like that of the 
24-Parganas, being hot and humid. In the former tract 
it is like that of Singhbhum, being cbaraoterized by a fierce dry 
heat in the hot weather, a shoit cold weather and a moderate 
rainfall. 

In the oold weather months of November and December only 
a fraction of an inch falls monthly, such rain as there is being 
due to the northward movement of oyolonio storms from the 
south of the Bay of Bengal ^From about the end of 
December, when the northerly trade wind has become established, 
oold season storms are caused by shallow depressions, which 
originate in the north-west of the Bay and move eastvrard. 
During their passage they cause general cloudy weather and 
light rainfall. These depressions continue during the hot 
weather months, hut after the southerly winds have commenced, 
thunderstorms ore as frequent a feature as they are the reverse in 
January and February. 

At the end of January or the beginning of February looal 
sea breezes commence. They increase in force and extend their 
influence further inland with the increasing temperature of the hot 
weather months. There occur oooasionally during those months, 
and with greater frequency as the season advances, periods of 
atmospheric disturbance, the most important feature of which is 
the ooourreiioe of local hot weather storms usually called 
nOr’-westers. These thunderstorms are generally accompanied by 
heavy showers, but the rainfall in kfaroh and April is only 2 
inches a month. In May there is a rapid increase owing to the 
occasional incursion of oyolonio storms, and the rainfall eonse- 
qnently rises to over 5 inches. During the monsoon season the 
weather conditions in Midnapore are very much the same as in 
parts of South-West Bengal. The rainfall is maintained 

oKlAfiw.hT flTolnnia fitnrmft. vTiiftli fnrm in fliA nm*f.K.waaf Muvla n# 
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the Bay and indaenoe weather over the whole of the eouth-weet of 
the Prorinoe, aud by inland depressions which form over the central 
districts of Bengal and move slowly westward. The following 
table shows the average rainfall recorded at the different rain¬ 
registering stations during the cold, hot and rainy seasons:— 


Station. 

Yeara. 

recorded. 

November 

to 

Pebrnary. 

March 
to • 
May. 

June 

to 

October. 

Total. 

Oontai 

31 

315 

7-38 

66T4 

66*67 

Dintan 

7-8 

0-83 

7-84 

47-74 

66-41 1 

Garhbeta 

15-16 

1'62 

7'88 

49-18 

58-68 1 

Gh&tal 

24-25 

1-90 . 

8-84 

48-82 

69-56 1 

Kukr&hati 

13-14 

2-34 

7-76 

60*03 

60*13 

Midnapore 

37-42 

2-23 

8-22 

47*57 

68-02 

Pinskura 

7-8 

1-04 

8-33 

4794 

57-31 

Tamlflk ... 

30-31 

1-98 

823 

48-67 

68-78 

Average 

... 

1-89 

8-06 

• 

49-50 

69*46 


In Midnapote, as in some of the more westerly districts of Temper- 
South-West Bengal, where the surface soil is composed of red 
laterite and the hot westerly winds from Central India penetrate 
at times, exceptionally high day temperatures are a feature of the 
hot weather months. The mean maximum temperature, which is 
on an average 80° in December, rises to 85° in February, 94“ in 
March and 102° in April and May. Thereafter there is a steady 
fall until the monsoon is established. 

From about the middle of March a strong breeze begins to Winds, 
blow from the south, and continues through the hot weather. 

From the beginning of Jane these local sea breezes are 
replaced by the steadier sea winds of the south-west monsoon, 
which blows till the month of October. This is followed by a short 
oslm lasting till about the middle of November, and broken only 
by cyclones, occasionally accompanied by storm-waves, which are 
never so severe or so disastrous as during this period. The north 
wind then sets in, and lasts generally till about the end of 
February. 

Cyclones from the Bay of Bengal are a frequent feature of the Cyclones, 
whole period during which the south-west monsoon current 
prevails. They are all marked by the same features of voitioos 
air motion, progressive advance from the interior of the Bay 
towards the coast, and very heavy rainfall over and near 
the area of cyclonic disturbance. They differ very oonsider- 
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ably, however, in extent and inteneity. Those which occur 
in the rains proper from June to September) are 

generally small in exteni, the barometric depression at the centre 
Beldom exceeding half an inch, while the air motion, though 
violent, is rarely of hurricane force. The most destructive 
cyclones are those which are occasionally generated during the 
transition periods antecedent and subsequent to the full establish¬ 
ment and prevalence of the south-west monsoon in Northern 
India,during April and May, October and November. A 
description of some of these cyclones will be found in tlie chapter 
on Natural Oalamities. 

The following table gives the salient meteorological statistics 
for the town of Midnspore, which is situated 149 feet above sea 
level:— 


Month. 

c 1. 

Sa 

E5 

w 

s'- 

a. or 

0"' 

a V 

w c k 
Jt Q a 

-a 

H 

a** 

S 

III 

5° 

e 

E 

9 

1|5 

a**** 

ii 

JZ . 

1 * 

s, 

E 

a> 

£.5 

li 

S’" 

i| 

1 

. 

g.S4 

«o 

E.S a 

Ss|i 

11-S 

|sa 




Degree. 

Degree 

Degree 

Degree 

Per 

Inches 

Degree. 


Jaiiutiry... 



01-fl 

81*0 

66*3 

07*2 

» cent. 

: 68*8 

0 56 

N SW 


Pebroary 



07*8 

84*6 

60*5 

712 

<17*0 

O'Oi 

N ew 


March ... 

... 


70*5 

943 

(W5 

81*0 

657 

1*30 

Slew 


^ril ... 


... 


102-.3 

7«‘j 

88-6 

69'1 

1-62 

B 2 K 


May ... 



85’1 

90*8 

ni 

8SR 

74*0 

5‘2l 



i«ae ... 

• a. 


8»‘fl 

95*2 

78-8 

80*7 

82-9 

10*89 

R 16 E 





83‘2 

8!i*S 

78*3 

867 

86*8 

1100 

R 8 K 


Aufrnot ... 



82-0 

86*8 

In 

88*0 

87*8 

12*14 



Bafitember 



SB'S 

89-8 

77*2 

a3 0 

80*0 

8*72 



October... 


... 

78*fl 

88*0 

72*0 

80*4 

79*3 

4*42 

N a 12 


Korenit'er 



70-1 

83-4 

fi2'4 

72*8 

78*4 

0*65 



D^eniber 

... 


02*0 

70‘O 

64-7 

66*2 

67 8 

0-21 

N 9W' 

8*3 

Teal (uTerage) 


7(1-3 

811*8 

70-0 

70 3 

75-6 

D8’C2 


4*7 


hma «l nnxima ,nd minim* temperalnie coirectcd to true diiiru*! muns by applying the 
coiTOcJions determined from the honrIjohserv»tlou data of Calcutta (Alipoieh 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY. 

I» the early ages the east o£ the district—a tract only slightly kshit 
above sea level and intersected by numerous waterways, which Hisioar 
was apparently washed then, as now, by the sea and by the 
Hooghly estuary—was oooupied by tribes or communities of 
fishermen, boatmen and sailors. It is known that at the dawn 
of history Tamralipti (the 'modern Tamluk) was a great 
sea port; while the country round it was a stronghold 
of Kaibarttes, a fishing and boating oaste mentioned in the 
Pillar Edict V of Asoka as Kevata, and in the Vajaiamyi 
Samhili (Tajur-veda) as Kevartta. The tract'along the western 
border, now known as the Jungle Mahals, which is still covered 
with the remains of forest, was the home of nomadic tribes 
who lived on jungle products and the spoils of the chase. 

Among them were the Savaras, a powerful race that can be traced 
as far back as the Ailamja-Br&hmam, and other aboriginal 
tribes, who spread over the country from the Ganges to 
the Godavari. Their descendants may be identified with the 
nomadio Sahars of the present day and the Lodhas, a tribe of 
hunters, as their name (a corruption of the Sanskrit Ivldhaka, 
i.e., hunters) implies. The remarkable group of memorial pillars 
at Eiarohand in th8na Gopiballabhpur may possibly date back to 
this period. Between the Jungle Mahals and the sea-board lay 
the routes connecting Magadha and Suhma on the north with 
Ealinga on the south. It is not clear whether this borderland 
(pra(yanta~deeha) was included in the empire of Chandragupta 
(321-297 B.C.), but probably it was, for he took over from his 
predecessor, Nanda, the sovereignty of the country of the 
Gangaridse, i.e., Bengal, which probably included T&mralipti, 
Ohandragupta’s dominions are, moreover, said to have extended 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and it is not likely 
that he would have failed to secure such an important poi las 
Tamralipti.* 


* V. A. Smith, Atoka (1901), p. 69 j Earlf Hitlory of Mia (190*), p. Ill 
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Vuiyu However this may be, it seems certain that, on the oonqoesl 
of Halinga by hie grandson Asoka (circa 261 B.C), the distrid 
became part and par eel of the great Mauryan empire and shared 
in its civilization, Tamralipti being the principal port on the 
Bay oi Bengal, Asoka himself is said to have erected a stupa 
at Tamralipti,* and the Buddhist legends mention it as the port 
where travellers landed from and embarked for Ceylon. Il 
was here, they Yelate, that the nephew and envoys oi 
the king of Ceylon landed on their mission to Asoka; to this 
port they returned with a branch of the sacred bo tree, escorted by 
an army commanded by Asoka himself; and from it they set sail 
for Ceylon.t 

Kalingu. When the Brihadratha, the last Mauryan king, was murdered by 
his oommander-in-ehief (circa 180 B.C.), the empire was dismem¬ 
bered. Kalinga once more beoame independent, and, according 
to the inscription on the elephant oave of TJdayagiri in the 
Puri district, Eharavela, the Kalinga monarch, invaded Magadha 
and put ite ruler to rout. At this time the ICalinga kings may 
have recovered possession of Midnapore, for in the MahibhArata 
Kalinga is described as extending southwards from the junotion 
of the Ganges with the soa. At the same time, whether subordi¬ 
nate or independent, the area now iuc’uded in the district 
apparently formed part of the kingdom of Tamralipti, the distinct 
entity of which is admitted in the same epic.* 

Gapts The district subseqtiently passed under the rule of the Gupta 
emperors. Between 406 and 411 A.D., during the administra¬ 
tion of Chandragupta VikramSditya, it was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hian. He described it (Tamralipti) as a kingdom 
“at the sea mouth” containing 24 Buddhist monasteries with 
resident priests. In which the law of Buddha was generally respeoted. 
Fa-HiaD himself rerrained here for two years writing copies 
of the sacred books and drawing image-pictures. He then 
embarked on a merchant vessol and sailed to Ceylon. From 
his account it is clear that Tamralipti was still an important sea 
port, and this is confirmed by the fact that it is mentioned by 
Ptolemy (circa 150 A.D.) in his geography, being placed by him 
on the Ganges under the name of Xamahtec. 

After the overthrow of the Guptas, the district appears to have 
Tiimg’i formed part of a kingdom under Deva-rakshita (sixth century 
account. A.D. f), the Tichru PttrSna referring to his guarding “the Kosalasi 

• 8. Beal, Buddhiai Beoordg cf the Weeiem World, Vol, II, p» 20), 
t Smith, Atoka, pp. 166,168. 

M&nmohaD Cbakravarti, Nolee on the Q-eogreiphif of Bengal, J. A, S« B. 
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Odras, T&mrsdiptaB and the sea-ooast town.” In the seventh century 
it was conquered by the Bengal king SasSnka.and afterwards by the 
emperor Harshavardhana, both of whose empires extended as far 
south as Oanj&m. During the rule of the latter (about 640 A.D.) 
it was visited by the well-known Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang 
(Tuan Chwang). Aooording to his aooount, the country (Tan-mo- 
li-ti, i.e., Tamralipti) was 1,600 or 1,600/i (i.e., about 260 miles) in 
oircnit. It was a low-lying oonntry situated on the sea coast, which 
here formed a bay, with a wet soil and hot clima'te. The land 
waa regularly cultivated, and produced flowers and fruit in 
abundance. The people were rich and prosperous owing to their 
trade, gems and wonderful articles of value being plentiful. 

They were rude in manners but courageous, and were partly 
Buddhists, partly heretics. There were 50 Deva {i.e., Brahma- 
nioal) temples and 10 Buddhist monasteries with 1,000 priests. 

The capital, which was near an inlet of the sea, was 10 ii (2 
miles) in cirenit, and by its side was a stupa built by Asoka*. 

Prom here Hiuen I'siang proposed to sail for Ceylon, but was 
dissuaded on aocount of the danger of cyclones, and eventually he 
went by land. Other Chinese travellers also mention the 
port. I4sing landed here from China {circa 671), and Hur 
Lun, the Oorcan, remarked:—“ This is the place for embarking 
for China from Bast India and close to the 8ea.'”t 

The kingdom of Tamralipti survived for several centunes* Obiia 
but was eventually absorbed in the kingdom of Eadha, i.e,, 
Western Bengal. Between 1021 and 1023 A.D. Bajendra Ohola 
Deva made a raid into the south of Eadha, which was then 
under a king named Eanasura, but his raid did not lead to any 
permanent conquest. A century later, however, Chodaganga 
Deva defeated the king of Mandar, whose territory appeared to 
have comprised southern Eadha, and annexed the whole of that 
country including the Midnapore district, From this time may 
be dated the beginning of the downfall of the port of T&mralipti, 
for it became merely a frontier town of the Canga kings, subject 
to attaok and devastation. 

When the Muhammadans appeared on the scene, they drove 
the Oriy&s gradually southwards, and for a considerable time the 
river Dftmodar was the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Bengal and Orissa, Midnapore, with the Arambftgh subdivision 
of the Hooghly district, forming the frontier of the latter 
kingdom. In the time of Husain Sh&h (1493-1618) Arambigh 

• S. he&lt Suddhisi Seeards of iha Western Wnrldt Vol. II, pp, 200, 201 j 
A, Caaninghim, Aneient Qsogrnpky of India^ p. 504. 
t Life, page 18, ond page zsvUi (iatrodGCtion), 
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was wrested temporarily from the Surjyavansa kings of Orissa, 
but during the interneoine war of the Musalmans, in the time of 
Sher Shah’s desoendants, the Oriya king Makunda Hariohandan 
reconquered a part of the Hooghly district up to Tribeni. In 
1S68 Sulsiman Eararaui, the Afghan king of Bengal, sent 
a force southwards under his son Bayazid, who, passing through 
Jharkhand, penetrated to the heart of Orissa. The Oriya king 
was defeated, and was soon afterwards killed while suppressing 
a local revolt. Midnapore, with the whole of Orissa up to 
the Chilka lake, then passed under the sway of the Afghans. 

The rule of the Oriyas thus lasted for about centuries, and 
Midnapore, as a frontier tract, was constantly exposed to raids and 
invasions. Some idea of the internal state of the country during 
their administration may be gathered from the brief accounts given 
in the biographies of the great Yaishnava apostle Chaitanya, 
who, in 1509, passed through the district on his way to Puri. 
After crossing the Damodar and Mantreswar rivers, Chaitanya 
came to Hajipur and thence went vid Midnapore and Narayan* 
garh to Jaleswar on the Subarnarekbs river. The country 
appears to have been in a very disturbed state; several Hindu 
temples lay in ruins; pirates gathered on the rivers and robbers 
on the land; the villages were few and far between ; and the 
Tavanas were dreaded. * Cultivation evidently had decreased 
and trade bad dwindled, thus helping to complete the ruin of 
Tamluk. 

Midnapore appears to have fared no better under the Afghans. 
The few remaining years of SulaimAn’s life were spent in 
suppressing revolts in Orissa, while his sou Baud Eb&n became 
involved in war with the emperor Akhar; and for nearly thirty 
years the district was the theatre of the struggle between the 
Afghans and Mughals for the mastery of Orissa and Bengal. 
The oppression suffered by the people during these thirty 
years may, to some extent, be resized from the introduction 
to the poem Cltandi by Kavikankan Mukundaram Chakravarti 
{circa IfiOO), who was himself forced to migrate from his 
village in Bordwan to Arada in Midnapore. The ryots sufiered 
from the exactions of the dihidan or village ofBoials, and guards 
were posted at their doors to prevent them absconding. They 
could pay only by selling their stock of cattle and paddy, but as 
all wanted to sell and few could buy, a rupee’s worth sold for 
only ten annas. The poddira or money-ohangers were death 
{Tama) to the people, for they charged 2^ annas discount on the 

* TUe Kadrha of Qovinda Die; Chaitongn BhUgavaim of Brindibu Die f 
Mid Vh0rii-amrii0 of^Kriibnft Dae. 
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rupee, and as usurers they exacted interest of one pie per rupee 
daily. * 

This troubled period began with the revolt of Daiid Kh4n in MooniL 
1574. After the loss of Patna and the capture of his capital, 

Tanda, by the Mughals, Daiid Khan retreated from Satg&on to 
Din-kasari (evidently the modern Kesiari in this district) to 
collect his scattered forces. Hearing of this, Todar Mai, who 
had been sent in pursuit, wrote to the Viceroy Munim Kh&n for 
reinforcements, which were sent up under Muhammad Kuli 
Khan Birlas. Tho combined Mughal forces then marched to 
Goalpari {pa^gamts Kasijora and Shahpur), ten kcs from Din- 
kasari, and Daiid Khan waited for them at Dhirpur (pargana 
DiparoiP). Todar Mai first sent a detachment of troops against 
Daiid’s cousin Junaid, who was trying to effect a junction with 
him, and when they were driven back marched with all his army 
to their assistance. The Afghans, unable to face him, fled to the 
jungles ; Daud Khan retreated, and Todar Mai halted at Midna- 
pore, where his colleague, Muhammad Kuli Khan, died (Decem¬ 
ber 1574) after a few days’illness. Dissensions now broke out 
among the Mughal commanders. Todar Mai, dubious of his 
authority among tho Muhammadan nobles, returned to MadSran, 
only to be deserted by some of his Amirs. On his reportmg the 
state of affairs to tho Viceroy, Munim Khan, other Amirs were 
sent to support him, and he then marched to Ohitwa (a 
pargana in the GhStal subdivision), where he was joined by the 
Viceroy. Daud Khan, who had in the meantime reorganized his 
army, advanced to meet them, and entrenched himself at 
Uaripur, thus blocking the main road to Orissa, but Munim Khan 
turned his position. On this, he resolved to give battle. 

The numbers on both sides were nearly equal, but the Afghans 
had 200 elephants along their line, with which they hoped to Mughal- 
break through the Mughal squadrons and clear the way for their 
cavalry. The Mughals, on the other hand, had a number of 
swivels and small cannon mounted on carriages, which soon drove 
back the elephants in rout. TOe Afghan horse, however, broke 
their centre, slew a noted .Mughal commander named Khin-i- 
Alam, and wounded Munim Khan, the Khan-i-Khauan, himself 
His horse ran away with him, the Mughal forces fell into con¬ 
fusion, and the day seemed lost. At this juncture, Todar Mai, who 

commanded the right wing, flung himself on the Afghans, crying_ 

" What matters it if Khan-i-Alam is dead P Why fear, even if 
the Kh8n*i-Kh&nan has run away P The empire is ours.” The 

• A Qlimpst of Btngal ia lit tSlh onturg, Calcutta Reviovr, 1891, pp, 863 . 
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Afghanis gave way before his onset and were driven back on 
the centre, where D&ud Khan was. Seeing that the battle was 
going against him and that many of his best officers had 
been killed, Baud Khan lost heart and fled to Cuttack, where 
in April 1576 he executed a treaty by which he swore allegiance 
to the emperot and was allowed to retain Orissa. This battle, 
which took place on the 3rd March 1575, was the first great 
battle between the Afghans and the Mughals in Bengal. It 
extended over some 6 miles, and its site is referred to os Takaroi 
(the modern Tarkuaobaur) in the Akbarnama, as Baohora in the 
Tabakati, and as Binhwa by BadSoni, t.e., probably Baryaohaur. 
The battle is still commemorated by the name of a village near the 
Grand Trunk Boad 6 miles north-west of Tarkura village, viz., 
Mughalmari, i,e., the Mughals’ slaugliter; and it is generally 
known as the battle of Mughalmari. 

Munim Kh&n having died of fever at Gaur in October 1575, 
Diiid Khan again revolted and recovered Bengal. Mis triumph 
was, however, short; for, in July 1576, he was defeated at 
B&jmah&l, captured and executed. The Afgh&ns, having lost 
their leader, submitted, but only waited for their opportunity. 
This soon came with the formidable revolt which broke out in 
the imperial army in 1560. Taking advantage of this, the 
Afghans of Orissa ruse under Katlu Khan, and in 1581 overran 
Orissa and the south-west of Bengal. It took Akbar’s generals 
nearly tliree years to recover BihSr and the greater part of Bengal 
from the rebellious Mughals, and in the meantime the Afghans 
held the country up to the Damodar. At last, in 1583, when 
the imperial authority had been re-establisbed, a large army was 
sent to expel them, and Katlu Khan was forced to fall back 
on Orissa. Next year (1584) the Afghans again took the 
field, but on the advance of the Mughal army retreated, hotly 
pursued, to Takaroi, Tarkua, and took shelter in the 
forests of Dharmpur. Soon after this the Viceroy of Bengal 
made a treaty with Katlu Kbin, by which the latter was allowed 
to retain Orissa, including Midnapore, as a tributary chief. 

In 1590 another attempt was made to wrest this part of the 
country from the Afghans. M&n Singh, the Governor of Bihan 
maiohed south to invade Orissa, but as the rainy season was 
approMhing, was compelled to canton his army at Jahkoabad, the 
m^ern Arambagh in the Hooghly district. A detachment he 
sent forward under his son, Jagat Singh, was defeated, but soon 
afterwards Katlu KhBn, who had advanced to Dharmpur, died, 
and another treaty wee made *itb the Afghans. This treaty, like 
ethers' they had made, was soon broken. He Afghans having 
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seized the temple of Jaganoath and ooonpied the teiritory of the 
Br&ja of Bishnapur (the modem Bftnkur&), M&n Singh again 
marched against them in NoTember 1592. The Afghans took up 
a position in the forests of Midnapore, and a hotly contested 
battle was fought along the banks of the Subarnaiekha, which 
ended in their defeat. M&n Singh then marched on to Jaleswat 
(Jellasore), and by March 1593 had completed tlie conquest both 
of Orissa and Midnapore. ' 

As a means of paoifying the country, he traiisferred a number 
of Afghans to jdgirs in aaridy Kbalifatabad (Khulna and South 
Jessore), but this expedient was not successful; for in 1599 the 
Afghans of Orissa, taking advantage of his temporary absence 
from Bengal, revolted under Usman Shujawal and once more 
took possession of Orissa and West Bengal. MSn Singh hurried 
back from Ajmir, and decisively defeated them at Sherpur Atai 
(in Birbhum) in IbOl. Usman retreated to Orissa, where ten 
years later the Afghans once again endeavoured to recover their 
lost power. Usman sallied forth at the head of 20,000 Afghans, 
but was defeated and killed in a battle fought on the banks of 
the Subamarekha in 1611. After this, the Afghans gave no 
more trouble. 

During the Afghan rule, the district appears to have been 
comprised in two aat-kdra, viz., Jaleswar and Madaran. its north¬ 
eastern and eastern portions lay within Madaran {mahdk Ohitwa, 
Mandalghat and Hijili), and the rest of the district, with 23 or 
24 mahdh, was included, partly or wholly, in Sarkdr Jaleswar, 
the land revenue amounting roughly to more than ten lakhs of 
rupees. The manufacture of salt appears to have been started 
on the sea-boaid, but the revenue from that source and from 
timber and other jungle produce is not known. Ihe chief route 
was naturally the royal, or Fadshahi, Eoad, along which the 
oontending armies marched. From the accounts of their marches 
we may conclude that this road, starting from Jah&nkbad, where 
it was joined by roads from Burdwan and Satgaon, went south¬ 
west to Madkran, thence south-east along the Dw&rakeswar river 
to OhitwS in DSspur thana, and thence nearly south to GoUlpBrS 
near the modern Fknskura, From this place it apparently passed 
due east to Midnapore, following very much the same line os the 
Gband Trunk Bead; and from Midnapore it ran a little to the 
west of the Orissa Trunk Boad, through old villages like Kesiari 
and Qaganeswor, until it joined the SubamarekhB river at 
Jaleswar, 

After the Mughal conquest Midnapore continued to form Muokai 
part of Subah Orissa, to which a separate governor was sent^'’**' 
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direct from the imperial court in the time of Jahangir. In the 
reign of Shfth JahSn, Orissa was placed under the control of his 
second son, Shah Shuja, who was appointed Governor of Bengal. 
During the second viceroyaltj of this prince (1646*68) a 
resettlement of Bengal and Orissa took place, in which aarlar 
Jaleswar was cut off from Orissa and annexed to Bengal. It was 
now subdivided into six sarkdrt, Goalpara, MaljyBtha (with the salt 
mahdh), Majkurij Jaleswar, Remuna and Basta, the last three 
lying chiefly in the modern district of Balasore. The mai'n 
object of this measure was apparently to protect the coast, which 
was exposed to the raids of Portuguese and Arakan pirates, by 
bringing it within the scope of the operations of the imperial 
fleet [nawira', which had its head-quarters at Dacca. 

Eunipcau During this period trade appears to have flourished. Tamluk, 
,iade. jj. jg importance, but Hijili had become a 

great trade centre, described as follows by Ralph Fitch in 1586:— 

“ To this haven of Angeli came every year many ships out of 
India, Negapatam, Sumatra, Malacca and divers other places, and 
lade from thence great store of rice and much cloth of cotton, 
wool, and sugar and long pepper, great store of butter, and other 
victuals.” The Portuguese had an agency at Hijili, from which, 
however, they were ousted by the Mughals in 1636* ; and in the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century the Dutch began to trade 
there. The English appeared as rivals in the latter half of that 
century, the larger English vessels loading and unloading at 
Hijili on account of the dangers of navigation on the Hooghly. 
Later on, the English began to trade in the interior, especially at 
Ghandrakona (for sugarjt and at Eadhanagar, which, according 
to Alexander Hamilton {cina 1720), was “ famous for manu* 
faoturing cotton cloth and sUk ronuah or handkerchiefs.” The 
French and Dutch also sent agents to the Ghatftl subdivision, but 
their trade was not nearly so large as that of the English. 

The trade along the sea-board is referred to as follows by 
Yalentyn (1724);—“Hingeli was formerly one of our (Dutch) 
chief settlements, and the Portuguese also bad here their quarters 
and a church. Rice and other articles were chiefly sold here, as 
also at Kindua, Eenka and Badrek, but we afterwards abandoned 
all these places. Tambuli and Banzia are two villages where the 
Portuguese have their church and their southern trade. There 
is much deMing in wax here.” From this it appears that Tamluk 
(Tamboli) had not been altogether abandoned, and still contained 
a Portuguese settlement. This is confirmed by Gamelll Careri, 

W, HedgeB* Diartft Yulo, Vo], II. page 340, 
t Wilwn, AnttaU of thi JSa^lUh in Volume II* 
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who visited India in 1695 and wrote that the Portuguese 
“ further subdued . . . Tambulin in the kingdom of Bengalo.” 

Tamiuk appears also to lave been a slave market, referred to as 
follows in the Persian account of Shihab-ud-din Talish {circa 1666). 

“ From the reign of the emperor Akbar, when Bengal was annexed 
to the Mughal empire, to the time of the conquest of Chatgaon 
(Chittagong) during the viceroyalty of Shaista Khan, Arakan 
pirates, both Magh and Feringhi, used constantly to come by the 
water-route and plunder Bengal. They carried oft the Hindus and 
Muslims, male and female, great and small, few and many, that they 
could seize, pierced the palms of tlieir hands, pressed thin canes 
through the holes, and threw them one above another under the deck 
of their ships. In the same manner as grain is flung to fowl, every 
mom and evening they threw down from above uncooked rice to the 
captives as food, b’ometimes they brought the captives for sale at 
a high price to TamlTik and the port of Baleswar (Balasore), which 
is a part of the imperial dominions and a dependency of tho pro¬ 
vince of Orissa. The manner of the sale was this. The wretches 
used to bring the prisoners in their ships, anchor at a short distance 
from the shore of 'I'amluk or Baleswar, and send a man ashore 
with the news. The local offioeis, fearing lest the pirates should 
commit any depredation or kidnapping there, stood on the sh'tre 
with a number of followers, aud sent a man with a sum of money 
to the pirates. If tlie terms were satisfactory, the pirates took the 
money and sent the prisoners with the man. Only the Feringhi 
pirates sold their prisoners.”* 

During the seventeenth century the tranquillity of the district Prinra 
appears to have been disturbed on only three occasions . The first ‘ 

was in 1622, when Prince Khurram (afterwards the emperor Shah 
JahSn) revolted against his father aird marched northwards from 
the Deooan through Orissa and Midnapore, driving Ahmed Beg 
£han, the Governor of Orissa, before him to Burdwan. Having 
taken that town, the Prince defeated and killed the.Nawah, 

Ibrahim Khan, and for two years was master of Bengal. In 1624, 
however, he was defeated near Allahabad by the imperial forces 
and then fled to the Deccan through Midnapore. 

'J'he second occasion was when war broke out between thesiogeol 
English and the Nawab. Charnook, after abandoning Hooghly, 
moved down the Hooghly and, having destroyed the fort of 
Tanna, sent Captain Nicholson with one-half of his forces 
and the fleet to take possession of Hijili. This he did easily 
enough, for the iiflaud with its fort and batteries had 
been deserted by the Musalm&ns. Charnook himself arrived 

* Ftri»g}a Piratu (ff Chatfaon, J, A. S. B,, 1907, page 432. 
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there with the rest of the forces on 27th February 1687 
and, anticipating attack, began to fortify the island. The 
following account of the siege whioh ensued is quoted from 
Sir W. W. Hunter’s Eittory of British India :— 

“A high dyke, like the rampart round a Eoman encampment, 
now enoiroles Hijill and defends it from inundation. It was 
then an island swamp, separated by channels from the main land, 
and but half rescued from the sea; ‘having a great store of wild 
hogs, deer, wild buffaloes and tigers,’ very fertile at places above 
the water-level, 3 'et so unhealthy that it had passed into a native 
proverb.* In ‘ that direful place,’ as Ohamook calls it, he 
and his hunted four hundred seized a little fort, a mere shell 
surrounded by a thin wall now nearly submerged by the river, 
but with their ships in front and creeks all round. The 
Viceroy’s army of 12,000 men closed in behind, out off supplies, 
pounded the garrison with cannon across a too narrow creek, 
and forced our ships from their anchorage. On May 28th, 
1687, the besiegers were only driven out of the trenches by 
desperate fighting. 

“Our starving men could do no more. In the three months 
Oharnook had buried two hundred soldiers, another hundred 
lay sick or wounded, only one hundred remained able to 
bear arms, many of them (ottering invalids, almost all emaciated 
with fever and ague. Of forty offioers, only himself, one 
lieutenant and four sergeants were alive and fit for duty. 
His prinolpal ship sprang another great leak, not one of the 
others was half-manned, and the end seemed to have come, 
when a vessel carrying the English colours hove in sight with 
seventy fresh men on board. Ey an audacious stratagem, 
Chamook magnified bis reinforcements into a new army, and 
displayed a delusive show of strength with banners, trumpets, 
drums and loud huzzas. The Mughal general, completely 
deceived, held back, and on June 4th sent a flag of truce. 
Oharnook, who had been the soul of the defence, now obtained an 
honourable capitulation. The general agreed to procure the 
Viceroy’s acceptance of the twelve articles of January, and on Juno 
11th Oharnook marched out the remnant of his men, gaunt and 
ragged, yet with drums beating and colours flying.” 

The third and last occasion that the district was exposed to 
war during this century was in 1696. Subha Singh, zamfndar of 
Ohitwk and Birdft (two paryatm in the GhaUl subdivision), 
broke out in rebellion and was joined by a contingent of Afgfains 
under Eahim K bto. The allied forces defeated the Bijft of 

“7(i« one thing to go to Hijili, but qnito uuother to ooae back aliTS." 
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Burdwan, and Ihsu btsieged and took the fort at Hooghlj. In a 
short time the rebels overran the whole of West Bengal from 
Midnapore to E&jmahal, and st length, orossing the river, harried 
Central Bengal including Murshid&bad. Snbha Singh was killed 
by the daughter of the Burdwan E&ja, whom he tried to ravish, 
and was succeeded by his brother Himat Singh. After ravaging 
the countiy for sometime, they were defeated near BhagwSngolS 
(Murshidiib&d) by the newly appointed Faujddr,^ Zabardast Ehan, 
and were driven to the west of the Bhagirathi river. There they 
continued their depredations; and when Prince Azim-us-8han, 
who had been appointed Governor of Bengal, arrived at BurdwSri, 
they attacked him. In this battle Eahim Eh&n was killed, and 
his forces were routed, The rebel Afghans were then hunted 
down, and peace was again restored to the country. 

In tne beginning of the eighteenth century some important 
administrative changes wera carried out during the vigorous rule cbanifes. 
of Jafar Khan, aliai Murshid Kuli Kh&n, who was first appointed 
Bitcdn of Bengal and Orissa, and next became Deputy N&zim, 
and then Nazim, of the two provinces. He carried out an 
important settlement of the province in 1722 and grouped Bengal 
in thirteen large divisions, called chaklds. The area included 
in this district was divided between cMlds Hijili (including the 
salt mahdk), Hooghly and Burdwan, besides the zamindari of 
Tamluk; these chakldn were again subdivided into a large 
number of parganoa. 

During the rule of Ali Vardi Khan the district was again 
harassed by continual warfare. Scarcely had he obtained the * 
Naw&bship of Bengal than he marched (in 1740) against Murshid 
Kuli Khan, Governor of Orissa, who had ref used to acknowledge his 
suzerainty. At Midnapore he secured the adherence of the zamin- 
d&rs by means of khilats and gifts ;* then moving on to Jaleswar, 
he forced the passage of the Subarnarekha river against some troops 
of the Eija of Mayurbhauj, and in February 1741 decisively 
defeated Murshid Kuli Kh&n. After this he took possession of 
Orissa, and marched back; but soon after he had leE, Murshid’s son- 
in-law imprisoned his deputy, and Ali Vardi Khan ha 1 to march 
again to Cuttack through Midnapore. The campaign was short 
but successful, and Ali Vardi, anticipating no danger, disbanded his 
new levies and permitted a large number of his soldiers to return 
to their homes. Ho himself, with a force of only 5,000 or 6,000 
men, marched book leisurely, “ hunting, sporting and seeing the 
oonntry.” 


* (tniuslition)^ page 327* 
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Msraths When be was near Midnapore, word was brought in that a 
wan. fQj.gg of 40,000 MarSthS horae under BhSskar Pandit were 
within 40 miles and adranoing rapidly. The NawAb, who was 
then at his midday prayers, at onoe replied ;—“ Where are the 
infidels, and whore is the spot where I cannot chastise themP” 
He soon found that his boast was vain, for (he Marathfis, having 
made their way through Mayurbhanj and Paohet, were moving 
towards Bui'dwan,‘-to the relief of which he hastened back. There 
he was attacked by the Mar&thas, and had to beat a retreat to 
Zatwfi and thence to Murshidabad, which he reached in April 1742, 
only to find that the Marathaa had already sacked its suburbs. 
Soon after this, the Maratlias captured llooghly, and the Nawab 
whose forces had been greatly reduced both by a campaign ot 
twelve months and by labour, sickness and famine, concluded 
that, as the rainy senson was at hand, it would be too late to 
think of driving the Marathha out of his country; and that the 
only part left for him was conserving the oityj and its 
territory.” The Marathas took advantage of hie inaction and 
spread far and wide over the oountry. The Faujdir of 
Midnapore, Mir Kalandar, it is said, found means to secure 
his fort, but the whole of the district, and indeed the whole 
of Bengal west of the Ganges, passed into the hands of the 
MaratbSs. 

In October 1742, after the rains were over, Ali Vardi Khan 
sallied forth with a large force and drove the invaders before 
him. The Marathas evacuated Midnapore and the other districts 
they had seized, Bhaskar retreating through Paohet, where 
his troops lost their way in the forest. Bhaskar, realizing 
that it was impossible to get through to his own country 
(NSgpur), left the management of the march to his ally, Mir 
Habib, The latter led them to “ the woods of Bishnupur 
(BSnkura), from whence he proceeded through the plain of 
Ohandrakoni and at last emerged near Midnapore.” Then, hear¬ 
ing that Ali Yard! Kh6n was still pursuing them, the MarSthas 
retreated from Midnapore to Orissa. 

In 1747 Ali Vardi Ehiii, determined to expel the Marathas 
from Orissa, made Mir Jafar Khan Faujdar of Midnapore and 
Hijili, and placed him in command of 7,000 horse and 12,000 
foot. . Mir Jafar, on arriving at Midnapore, defeated a body of 
Marathas and Afghans, who fled to Jaleswar. Then, hearing that 
Janoji was marching against him with a large army, he retreated 
.without striking another blow to Burdwan, pursued by the 
Maratha van-guard. Next year we find that Janoji retired to 
Midnapore on the approach of the rains and cantoned his troop 
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there. In 1749 he again fell back on it, bnt soon marohed oS to 
Nfigpur leaving a detachment under Mir Habib. 

In 1760 All Yard! Khan once more marched to Midnapore, 
where the MarathSs did not venture to give him battle but retired to 
Cuttack. He crossed the Easai without opposition, and “ resolved 
to secure the passes so well, that his obstinate enemies should find 
it difficult to penetrate into his dominions ior the future. He 
therefore determined to pass the season at Mi inapore, where ho 
ordered his troops to barrack themselves ; and whore he gave the 
Favjddri of that place and country to Ala Kuli Khan, commander 
of Sirfij-ud-daula’s brigade”. Siraj-ud-daula himself was sent with 
a detachment to Balasore, from which he soon returned after a suc¬ 
cessful expedition. “ The two armies joined at NSi-ayangarh ; and 
Siraj-ud-daula, having hastened to embrace the feet of his grand¬ 
father, filled the old man's heart with inexpressible joy.” The 
two armies then cantoned at Midnapore, but Alt Vardi soon had to 
leave on receiving news that the Marathas had got behind him and 
were marching on Mnrshidabad. The marauders having evaded his 
pursuit, he marched back to Midnapore, and, not being able to get 
intelligence of the Marathas’ movements, encamped in hie old 
cantonments. 

The dispositions he made are thus desoribed in the 8air-ul- 
Mutdhharin :—“ As the possession of the castle of that place 
seemed to have been all along their (the Marathas’) main object, 
and Haidar Ali Khan, the governor of it, seemed for want 
of a suflioient force incapable to preserve that stronghold from those 
invaders, the Viceroy resolved to pass the season in it; and, having 
ordered that the place and other buildings there should be put in 
repair and even enlarged, he sent for his veiled ones from 
Murshidabad and published that the army ought to provide 
themselves with necessaries to pass the rainy season in that 
neighbourhood. This order could not fail to oonstern both the 
officers and soldiers, who, tired with the length of this campaign, 
expected to return home at the beginning of the rains. They now 
lost the hope of meeting their families this year ; but yet sub. 
mitted to their fate, and everyone commenced providing himself 
with a cahut and some covering of thatoh or straw. Some days 
passed in this manner, every one thinking they would now repose 
for a whole season.” Their hopes were frustrated, for news came 
that SirBj-ud-daula had set out for Patna, intending to set himself 
up as an independent ruler. Thereupon, Air Vardi went ofi post¬ 
haste to Murshidab&d and thence to Patna, leaving the command 
of the army to Mir Jafar KhSn and Eaja Dulab Ram. Next year 
(1761), weary of the war, he made peace with the Marathfts. A 
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treaty was oonoluded, by which be relinquished to them the prorikee 
of Orissa, as demarcated by the river SubamarekhS, for payment 
of the arrears due to the troops of Baja Eaghuji Bhonsla; and over 
and above this assignment, he agreed to pay yearly twelve lakhs of 
rupees to the Baja’s agents, on condition that the MarSthSs should 
not again set foot in his territory*. The Subamarekha was not, 
however, the real boundary, as the MarathSs held territory north" 
east of the rivej’ in parganm Bbograi, Kamarda, Pstaspur and 
Shahbanda, and in several villages of the present tbana of 

'Qopiballabhpur, 

I The district does not again come into prominence till 1757 
when the Faujdar was Bajaram Singh, who had been chief of 
8iriij-ud-daula’s Intelligence Department and is frequently 
referred to in the English records as “ The Nabob’s head spy/’t 
Being in arrears with the revenue of Midnapore, he was ordered 
by Mir Jafar Khan to come to Mnrshidabad and give an account 
of his government. Although strongly advised by BSja Dulab 
Earn to comply, he sent his brother and nephew in his place, who 
were immediately thrown into prison—a proceeding which Mir 
Jafar Khan justified to Clive by representing that Eajaram 
Singh had been an active enemy of the English and the medium 
of communication between the late Nawftb and Monsieur Bussy,? 
Upon this, the FmjdSr gathered his troops, amounting to 2,000 
horse and 5,000 foot, and wrote to Clive that, if he was attacked, 
he would take refuge in the jungles of his district, and hold out 
to the last. At the same time he promised, if Clive would 
guarantee hie safety, to pay homage in person and make over to 
the Nawab a lakh of rupees. Clive, who was desirous to preserve 
tranquillity, urged the Nawab to accede to these terms and 
agree to a reconciliation. This advice was apparently not taken, 
for a force was sent to Midnapore to crush the Faujdir, Soon 
afterwards, however, a reconciliation was effected, for Olive 
persuaded BajarSm Singh to come from Midnapore and visit 
him, sending European troops to escort him from Pipli. Clive 
having guaranteed his personal safety, the FaujdSr accompanied 
this force to MurshidSbad.§ 


* Sair-uUMutaiharin (tnnalation, Calcutta, 1903), Vol, I, pagea 876, 896, 
405( Vol. II, page* 23, 87, 90, 91, 98, 94,112, 113; Stewort’a Sistern of Sngal 
(1847), pages 283-88, 294,296, 800-302. 

t C. B. Hill, Bengal i» 1756.67, Vol. I, pages zlvi, 100,120; Vol. II, p^es 
82,127, 149. 

X This allegatlou appears to have been true. See Bengal sa 1766-67, Vol. II, 
pages 813,814, 

I Broome’s Biftorg of ike Bengal 4rmg, pages 188,180,187,189. 
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V In March 1760, during the inTaston of the Emperor Shfih 
Alam, the Mar&thSs again appeared in Midnapore under the 
command of Sheobat, “ a chief who appears to have been ever 
ready to take advantage of any troubles in Bengal.” Giving out 
that he came to support the cause of the Emperor, he defeated 
Ehusbial Singh, the Naw&b’s officer in charge of Midnapore, 
and made himself master of the neighbourhood. He then 
pushed forward detachments to Ehirpai and, Bishnupur; from 
the former place he threatened Calcutta and Hooghly ; from 
the latter he commanded BurdwSn and secured the means of 
joining the Emperor in the event of his advancing towards Mur- 
shidab&d. These proceedings caused considerable alarm in Cal¬ 
cutta, where the militia were called out. All armed natives not 
in the Company’s service were also ordered to quit the settlement, 
for it was reported that R&ja Dulab Ram, who was then in Calcutta 
with a large body of followers, was in communication with Sheo¬ 
bat, and had instigated his advance. The Emperor, however, 
afraid to meet an English force whioh was sent against him, 
marched back to Patna ; and in November 1760 Captain Martin 
White was sent, with a detachment of Europeans and sepoys and 
some artillery, to Midnapore, “ whioh province he speedily brought 
into order after very little resistance.” * 

Shortly before this, the district had been ceded to the British 
by a treaty dated 27th September 1760, by whioh Mir KSsim All admibib. 
in return for his appointment as NawSb N&zim, made a grant to 
the East India Company of the three districts of Chittagong, 
BurdwSn and Midnapore. All the district as now constituted 
did not, however, come under British rule, for the Pat&spur par- 
gana was in the possession of the Marath&s, who also held Orissa. , 

The English territory was divided into three great divisions, vis., 
the/(!«;■(/<*« of Hi]'ill, and the chahlis of Midnapore and Jales- 
war (Jellasore). The faujdari of Hijill, whioh was at this time 
attached lo Hooghly, comprised the whole of tarkur MaljySthS, 
four salt mahdh in sarkir Jaleswar, and one large zamlnd&ri 
(Tamluk) in earkar GuMpari. Chakld Midnapore comprised the 
rest of earkir Goalpira; some of the mahSh in that sarkir [e.g,, 

Raipur, Baribhum, GhStsila and other jungly ma/iih in the north¬ 
west) were subsequently detached from Midnapore and are now 
included in the districts of B&nkuri, Minbhum and Singhbhnm. 

Chakla Jaleswar included the rest of the mahak in sarkir Jaleswar 
north of the SubamarekhS river, some of which (Bhograi and 
others) now form part of the fialasore district. The ekaklis of 
Midnapore and Jaleswar were placed under an officer, designated 

* Bioamv’t Eirtory at Er» 3 <i Jnf, fgss Z89.9S, tl8< 

n 
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the Eesident, whose duties were decidedly vari^, for he was at 
onw the head of the revenue, criminal and judicial administration 
and also did the work of Commercial Agent, Political Officer and 
Military Oovemor. 

For three years (May 1774 to April 1777) Midnapore was 
directly under the Provincial Council of Burdw&n, but in 1777 
the supervision of revenue collections was entrusted to a separate 
officer, designated .Collector, while another official was appointed 
^mmeroial liesidcnt. In 1781 two important changes were 
'introduced. The controlling revenue authority, the Provincial 
Council of BurdwSn, wasabolished, and its powers were transferred 
to the Committee of Revenue at Caloutta, now called the Board of 
Revenue. For the trial of civil suits, a civil court (Diw&ni Ad&lat) 
was established at Midnapore, the Judge being also Police Magis¬ 
trate, in which capacity he was authorized to arrest ofieuders, but 
not to try them; he was, in fact, not a Magistrate, but merely a 
police officer, until four years later, when he was given power to 
try petty ofiences. In 1787, all the three offices of Collector, Judge 
and Police Magistrate were vested in the same person, but this 
arrangement lasted only for a short time, as a separate Collector 
was appointed by 1798. The offices of Judge and Magistrate 
were, however, usually held by one person, who, in his capacity of 
Magistrate, committed serious oases to the native criminal courts 
(Faujdiri Adalat). In 1791 the latter were replaced by Courts of' 
Cirouit, the Judge of the Court of Circuit for the Calcutta division 
holding periodical sessions at Midnapore; under Lord Cornwallis’ 
Boheme of 1793, the designation of the civil court (Dlwani Adalat) 
was changed to Zila Court. 

The fatijdari of Hijili was subdivided into the two salt divisions 
of Tamluk and Hijili, each under a Salt Agent, who was subor¬ 
dinate to the Collector of the Salt Districts. Bach Agent also did 
some revenue work and disposed of petty criminal oases, more 
heinous oases being oommitted to, and tried by, the Faujdari Ad&lat 
at Caloutta which, as stated above, was leplaoed by the Court of 
Cirouit in 1791. In 1793 several important changes were intro¬ 
duced. The office of Colleotor of the Salt Districts was abolished; 
imd orders wore issued that the Salt Agents were to he divested of 
their powers as revenue and judicial officers, which were to be 
transferred to the Colleotor and the Judge-Magistrate of Miduo- 
pore. The charge of revenue oolleotions was not, however, 
aotuaUy transferred till September 1796; and about 1800, the 
salt divisions appear to have been transferred to the Hooghly 
'district: it was, in foot, not until 1836 that they became 
permsatentiy part of Midnapore. 
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Tfa&nas CFMl&l and OhandrakonS formed part of the 
Hooghlj district for a long time after 1795, when that 
district was first created. In 1826 the criminal jurisdiction of 
Ohandrakona was transferred to Midnapore as the result of a 
petition from a large number of its inhabitants, but no change was 
made in its revenue jurisdiction. In 1837, however, bnth the 
th&uas appear in the Hooghly district figures, and they were 
finally transferred to Midnapore in 1872. Parham Bhogrfti and 
two other parganm of Hijili had been added to Balasore befoi# 

1836, and in 1870 Jaleswar and its neighbourhood were also 
transferred to the latter district. The Jungle Mah&ls on the 
western border, most of which were dependent on the Midnapore 
aamindari, were brought under direct control between 1767 
and 1770; and two police thanas were established at Janpur in 
Baliabera and at Balar&mpur, Several of these mahils now 
belong to other districts, e.g., Phulkusuma, Raipur, AmbikSnagar 
(called in old records Amainagar), Chh&tna and Supur to the 
Bftnkura district, M&ubhum and Bar&bhum to the M&nbhum 
district, and Qhalsila to the Singhbhum district. For a brief 
sketch of their administrative history the reader is referred to the 
article on Jungle Mahals in Chapter XV. 

In the early days of British administration, Midnapore had 
little tranquillity, for, being a border district, it was liable to 
‘ invasion by the MarathSs, while its western portion was covered 
with jungle and inhabited by predatory tribes. What with the 
inroads, or the threatened inroads, of the Marathas and of the levies 
of the Mayurbhanj Raja, the forcible cxactionB of armed sannyatu 
and fakln, the raids of the aboriginal tribes (generally known as 
Ohuars), and the turbulence of the jungle chiefs and their 
adherents, the country, more especially to the west and south, 
was continually disturbed. Even as late as 1800, after nearly 
forty years of British occupation, a Collector reported that 
two-thirds of Midnapore consisted of jungle, the greater part of 
which was uninhabited and inaccessible. For the protertion of 
the district, sepoys wore garrisoned in the fort at Midnapore 
and in Fort Xnox near Jsleswar. 

The MarathSs gave trouble from the start and overran port neiatioM 
of the district when the first Resident, Mr. Johnstone, was in with 4a 
diarge of it. In December 1764 they took the field in order to ^*’*‘*‘l*- 
reduce some subordinate samindars, and a detachment had 
to be sent to Jaleswar to check any attempts they might 
make to cross the frontier. In April 1767 one Subhet 
(Sheobat P) collected a body of men with seven guns at PatSspur, 
and sent emissaries to induce sepoys to desert from the Company’s 

s 2 
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Bervioe. In June 1770 the samind&r of Sh&hbandar eent a 
body of his paiki to Napoohar in British territory, surrounded 
tile houses and golia of the riee*dealers, and extorted what he 
claimed as arrears of rice duty. 

For the next twenty years there were frequent disputes 
with the Marathas on the south-west frontier, and the 
military were constantly called into requisition to repel their 
raids and to prqteot the Company’s ryots. lu Mareli 1799, 
for instance, one Faikra Bhuiya, a Mar&tha zamindar, entered 
pargam Naurangachaur with about 900 armed men and 
plundered several villages, He repeated the raid in the May 
following, when he and other sarddra on horseback led 1,600 
armed Mara this at night across the Subarnatekha into the 
same pargam. Having been reinforced by one Bir Prasad 
Ohaudhri of Balarampur, who brought a contingent of 300 
matchlock-men, the MarathSs surrounded the sepoy guards at 
the two villages of Susania and Nalpura, They commenced their 
attack two hours before daybreak, and the battle raged till sunset, 
when the guards retreated, having expended the whole of their 
ammunition. The Marathhs thereupon sacked the abandoned 
villages, set fire to them, and carried ofi all the cattle and also the 
heads of their opponents who had fallen in the engagement. The 
Magistrate, in reporting the raid to Government, recommended 
that representations should be made to the Mar&tha agent 
in Calcutta and full redress demanded, or one full company and a 
piece of ordnance should be stationed in the, neighbourhood. He 
further stated that the Marsthas should be driven out of Ulmfira, 
which was the starting point from which they commenced their 
depredations, and that an expedition should be organized to take 
possession of it. 

The Marfithas in Pataspur also gave trouble in the 
same year. The zamindar of pargam Partabhen reported that 
the Marathas from Pataspur were daily seizing, confining, and 
extorting money from, the ryots residing in the Company’s 
territories. The Magistrate wrote to the Maratha tnhaXldar of 
Pataspur, but the letter was returned unopened, and the bearer 
told that no consideration would be paid to it. Not unnaturally, 
the Magistrate thought it necessary for the immediate security 
of the ryots to send a party of sepoys to prevent any further 
ontrages on British subjects. 

This pargam, surrounded as it was by British territory, was 
■ an Alsatia for robbers, oriminals and smugglers. The resultant 
state of things was thus described in a letter of the K^fstrate 
dated diet July 1800The] Mahratta'pergunnahs oontain a 
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very oonsiderable number of daooits—some of them well known as 
Buoh; others are more secret. Most of the proprietors of land and 
of those who possess wealth or influence in these pergunnahs are 
either daooits themselres or oonneoted with daooits. Some of the 
persons employed by the Mahratta Government in the pretended 
administration of juslioe or in the collection of revenue are oon¬ 
neoted with daooits and salt smugglers, receive as the reward, of 
their assistance or connivance considerablo contributions, and in 
some instance a share of the actual plunder. Dacolts, OhuSrs 
and plunderers of every description retire to this territory and 
occasionally return to commit depredations. Their inducements 
to reside there are the facility of pursuing their occupations of 
pillage and at the same time evading justice. Hence this part 
of the Mahratta territory is much better cultivated than the 
Company’s lands which surround it. The lawless and turbulent 
Mahratta subjects are well protected in their persons and 
property, while I am conscious of my inability to afford tlie same 
protection to the peaceful and industrious inhabitants of this 
zillah. Criminals of every description, whose aim it is to evade 
justice, convicts escaped from jail, deserters, persons who have 
resisted judicial process and who are outlawed, to which may be 
added insolvent debtors and persons charged with crimes who 
fear to stand their trial, find an asylum in the heart of the 
Company’s territories.” The Magistrate wrote further that 
complaints of carrying off cattle from the neighbouring villages 
were very frequent, and the injured applied to him in vain for 
redress. A. large quantity of salt was manufactured by 
the Marathis, and the whole of it was smuggled to, and sold in, 
the Company’s territory, to the great loss of the revenues of 
Government.* 

An endeavour to remedy this state of aSairs was made as 
early as May 1767, when Mr. Vansittart, the Kesident of 
Midnapore, suggested to the President of the Council at Fort 
William that Bheloraohaur, south of the Subarnarekha river, 
should be exchanged for Fataspur, in order to avoid disputes and 
make the English possessions more compact. In reply, the 
President, Mr. Verelst, wrote that negotiations regarding the 
whole of Orissa were in progress, and if it were necessary, 
Fataspur would be put in charge of the Resident at Midnapore. 
These negotiations, which had been started by Lord Olive 
in 1766, were unsuccessful. Subsequently, Warren Hastings 
tried to get a lease of the Orissa coast from the Bhonsla, 
but was^also unsuccessful. The Msratba possessions in’Miduapore 


* J. C. Price, ffotu opt til SUtoiy qf MUmpon 876), pageo 28.S9. 
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and the adjoining tracts were at this time tinder the Tavjddr 
of fialasore, and to guard their interests the East India Company 
had a Resident at Balnsore, who also acted as postmaster and 
as agent for Mar&th& salt. This arrangement continued till the 
British conquest of Orissa in 1803. In September of that 
year Colonel Fergusson’s detachment at Jaleswar marched 
towards Batasore, of which they took possession without loss; and 
at the same timq a small force occupied FatSspur. By the 
treaty concluded in the same year, that pnrgma was ceded to the 
English with Orissa. 

Farther trouble was caused by the Baja of MajQrbhanj, who 
was nominally subject to the Uaralha Oovernor at Cuttack. 
The Bfija held the pargann of Nayaliasan (in the Jungle MahSis 
of Midnapore] as a revenue-paying estate and quite distinct from 
his independent territory. Great difBculty was experienced in 
realizing the Government demands from him, and the records 
contain frequent allusions to raids and depredations committed 
by his levies upon the cultivators in the more settled parts of the 
district. In 1782 he set up a claim to the proprietary right of 
Bheloraohaur (a parg nta now within the district of Balasore), 
but his claims were rejeoted by the Governor-General. In 
October 1783 the Collector of Midnapore reported that 
he was assisting another insurgent chief and raising 
an army for the invasion of the Company’s districts. The 
Company thereupon concerted a plan of joint hostilities with 
the Mar&th& Governor of Orissa, Bajs l\fim Pandit, against 
the Mayurbhanj EijS, who a few months afterwards made his 
submission and agreed to pay a yearly revenue of Rs. 3,200 for 
his estate in Midnapore. 

Bands of wandering sannt/Ssii or religious mendicants also 
helped to keep the country in a disturbed state. They travelled 
from place to place, chiefly from one sacred site to another, 
in large armed bands, often numbering several thousands. They 
were composed mostly of up-country people, but on the 
way their numbers were swelled by local recruits and bad 
characters. During their journeys they extorted money and food 
from the well-to-do villagers, forcibly looted granaries and houses, 
and ill-treated all who opposed them, in some coses beating them 
to death. The early British records contain many references to 
their incursions,* from which it appears that they travelled chiefly 
in Northern and Eastern Bengal; but as Mdnapore lay on the 
way to Furl, it did not escape their visitations. In February 
1773 a body of sannyosw was reported in the neighbourhood of 
'• Brngal U m mur i f t VoL IV, Index to the word 
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'Khirp&i* (Q’hSt&l subdivision), and the Government issued orders 
to the Besident to do his utmost to destroy them, take them 
prisoners, or expel them from the oountry. In March of that 
year another band, said to number 3,000, was reported to be in 
Baipur (now iu Bankura), and Captain Forbes was sent against 
them, while the local zamind&rs were directed to assist him with 
all their available forces. The sanitfatit, however, escaped, passing 
through the Jungle Mah&Isfrom Phulkusuma to Silda, and thenoe 
to Alampur and Gopiballabhpur along the border of the Marath& 
territory, too far from Midnapore for the authorities to intercept 
the main body. A detachment under Captain Edwards succeeded 
in coming up with some of them in June 1773, but the encounter 
ended in his defeat. 

In October of the same year, two bodies of sannydsis were 
reported to be marching northwards from Balasore. Lieute¬ 
nant Hearsay at Jaleswar was directed to prevent their entering 
the district by the Jaleswar road, and half a company was 
sent to reinforce him. The taiinySiis, however, divided their 
forces and, turning off along the jungle roads, eluded the 
troops. In November their arrival in Mayurbhanj was reported, 
and Captain 'I’homson was deputed with three companies and 
two fleld-pieoee to intercept them, if they tried to pass through 
British territory. This they did not attempt to do, but 
marched away to the hills on their way to Prayftg (Allahabad). 

The most persistent disturbers of the peace, however, were the Tlie 
Chuans. This terra signifies in Bengali “ an outlandish fellow,” 
and was applied in Midnapore to the wild tribes who inhabited 
the Jungle Mahals and the tracts beyond them. The following 
parganaa, all of which are situated in the west or north-west of 
the district, were included in the Jungle Mahals: —Brahmanbhiim, 
Bigri, Bhanjabhum, Bahadurpur, Dharinda, Diparoi, Chiara, 
Nayabasan, Baliabera, Jhargram, Jambani, Kalyanpur, Bilda or 
Jh^bani, Bohini-Mabhandar, Bipa Kiarohand, Lalgarh or 
Sankakulia, and Bamgarh. This tract of oountry is of consider- 
able extent, and at the end of the eighteenth century was covered 
with wide stretches of jungle, its inhabitants being mostly pdiia 
and Ohnars, careless cultivators but expert in pillage. The 
lands were held under a kind of feudal tenure by the aardira, 
pSikt and others, who paid quit-rents and were ready to turn 
out for a raid at short notice. The jungle chiefs or lamlndars, 
moreover, were a turbulent and independent class, described 
as follows iu 1778:—"These zamindars are mere freebooters 
who plunder their neighbours and one another; and their 
tenants are banditti, whom they chiefly employ in their 
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outrages. These depredations keep the zamindftrs and their 
servants continually in arms; for after the harvest is gathered, 
there is soaroely one of them who does not call his tenants 
together, either to defend his own property or attack his 
neighbour.” 

The necessity of bringmg these chiefs to book was realized at 
an early date. In March 1766 Government resolved to send an 
expedition into tlje country west and north-west of Midnapore in 
order to coerce them into paying revenue, and to capture and 
demolish as many of their strongholds ns possible. Owing to the 
difiSoulty of collecting a sufficient number of sepoys, the expedition 
was put ofi till January 1767, when it was despatched under 
Ensign (afterwards Lieutenant) Forgusson, who set out with 
three or four companies of sepoys and a European sergeant or 
two. On 4th February he reached Kalyanpur, where the 
zamlndSr acknowledged his dependence and agreed to pay a 
higher revenue. The JhSrgram zamind&r proved refractory, upon 
which Fergiieson proceeded against his fort, which he took 
on 6th Febraary. The zamindar then submitted, and on his 
giving security and agreeing to pay a higher revenue, the fort 
wasjestored to him. Fergusson was equally successful with the 
jamindirs of Riragarh, Lslgarh, Jambani and Silda, who came 
m and engaged to pay au adequate revenue. In this expedition 
Fergusson^ was accompanied by contingents from the Midnapore 
and Dharinda parganas, the former supplying 60 horse aud 400 
to 600 foot. In 1767 he went farther afield and was engaged 
m establishing the British authority in the Jungle MahSls now 
included in Singhbhum, Manbhum and BSnkuri. 

In December 1769, and again in November 177i*, the Chuarg 
of the hiUs between GhMsila and Barabhum broke out, but did 
not make auy raid into Midnapore. In fact, most of the early 
depredations of the Chuirs took place outside the Midnapore 
distnot; but as the hilly tract to the west as far as Singhbhum 
was attached to the district, forces had to be sent from Midnapore 
to quell the disturbances and keep the Chu&rs in order. These 
expeditious gave a great deal of trouble and were attended with 
some loss from the Chuftrs’ arrows, but more from illness. 

Towards the close of the century the Ohuftrs broke out in open 
rebelhon and extended their raids to the heart of the district. 
The outk^k began in April 1798, when two villages were burnt 
down in Silda. In the following month the ChuBrs took the field 
in Bai^ (now in Bftnkurft district); and in July 400 banditti 
un^r a leader appeared in thtaa Ohandrakona. After this, 
predatory l^ds laid waste the oohntiy in many different parte of 
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the distriot, e.g., parganai Kisijora, Tamluk (Bisudebpar^, TarknS- 
ohaur and Jaleswar, but the west of Miduapore suffered most from 
their savage raids. In September the Chuars were reported to be 
pillaging Nayabasan and Barajit, and in December they took 
possession of six or seven villages, andsaoked fifteen more. One 
band was at work iO miles from Balar&mpiir; If&jgarh was 
plundered and burnt, and daily depredations were committed 
near Selbani, a village which they eventually pillaged. Pargana 
Miduapore itself was laid waste, and the Ghu&rs carried their 
devastations from thSna Nariyangarh on the south to purgaiia 
Bhanjabhum on the north. The ryots dared not cut their crops 
and streamed into Miduapore, Anuiidapur and other places 
protected by the Company’s sepoys. 

In the vicinity of the town of Miduapore there were three 
places where the CImars assembled in force, viz., Bahadurpur, 
S&lbaui and Karnagarh, the last place being the residence of the 
Ban! of Miduapore, whose zamindari bad been brought under 
khda management. From these places they started on their 
various raids in search of plunder, returning to divide the spoil; 
and the Collector was of opinion that if they were freed from the 
presence of the Chuars—a measure which, he thought, could be 
easily efiected—tranquillity could be restored in a few days. 
However, whether it was owing to certain differences that had 
unfortunately arisen at this orieis between the Collector, Mr. Julius 
Mihoff, and the Judge-Magistrate, Mr. Eobert Gregory, or perhaps 
because there was an insufiSoient body of troops stationed at Midna- 
pore, no effective steps appear to have been taken to check the 
Chuars, who went on plundering as before. 

By the end of February they had pushed their incursions so 
far, that several villages contiguous to the town of Midnapore 
were laid waste and burnt, and the robbers had even the 
audacity to threaten to plunder and bum the town itself when 
the nighls became dark. The Collector feared that the Chuars 
would succeed in robbing the treasury; for his guard of 
ubandii had been reduced to 27 men, and he thought that, 
if they were attacked, they would make uo resistance. On 
the 7th March he reported to the Board:—“No steps have 
been taken to disperse the Chuars; on the contrary, they are 
daily committing the greatest outrages, to enumerate which 
would be intruding on the Board. The ryots of whole villages 
are daily coming into the town for protection, as they see 
themselves liable to be murdered and plundered, and no steps 
taken trr disperse the Ofauars; and it is distressing to see them 
bereft of the means of getting a subsistenoa—also many hundreds 
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of the inhabitants of Midnapore, who proouied a livelihood by 
cutting wood; this they are not at present able to do thnough 
the fear of being murdered. In short, all oommunioation with the 
jungles is out oS.” On the 16th March 1799 the Chu&rs 
attacked A.nandapur, whore they killed two sepoys and many 
ryots, the rest of the guard esoaping to Midnapore; and on 
the 2nd April, after having twice sacked the village, they burnt 
it down. 

Midnapore itself was threatened several times. On the 17th 
March the Collector wrote to Colonel Dnun, commanding at 
Midnapore, stating that he had every reason to believe that the 
banditti would attack the town in the night, and requested him 
to permit the treasure in his charge to be lodged in the magazine. 
Again on the 2l6t lie wrote“ This town was to have been 
burnt the day before yesterday. All the inbabitants were so 
well informed ot this their intention—for the Ohiiars did not think 
it necessary to keep it a secret —that the greater part of the 
inhabitants left; but in consequence of my rfiirda having given 
out that fifty European soldiers and two companies of sepoys 
had arrived, information was immediately sent to the Chuirs, 
and, from what I have heard through my (/iu>4u, I am in hopes 
that the banditti will be deterred from burning the town. At 
the same time, tiie inhabitants are under the greatest apprehen¬ 
sions, and a great many take shelter every night in my grounds 
with their children and such little property as they have. It is 
dangerous to travel even in the open plains through fear of 
robbers, for every vagabond has turned a thief, as they see they 
can plunder with impunity.” A similar aooount was given 
by him in a report to the Board a few days before:—“ 1 
am at a loss for words to paint the situation of the district, 
particularly pergunnah Midnapore I cannot remain an idle 
spectator of the innumerable outrages which are daily oommitted 
with impunity,” 

At length, the authorities were moved to action. Ansgarh 
and Eemagarh were taken, and the Bin!, who was suspected 
to be in league with the ChuSrs, was brought to Midnapore 
as a prisoner ou 6th April 1799. Five additional companies 
of sepoys were ordered to the district on 20th May, and this 
force was divided into different detachments and posted to the 
principal villages and oentres of disturbances; altogether, 309 
tuiahddri, jemoddn, havildara, niUa and sepoys were stationed at 
Anandapur, Satpati, Karnogarh, S&lbani, Gfopibsllabhpur and 
Balar&mpur. The Chu&re and their confederates were now 
driven from one par gam to the other, and the ryots wen 
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gradually indaoed to return to their homes and resume the 
cultivation of their lands. 

By the middle of June the authorities began to get the 
upper hand, though for some time longer the Chu&rs continued 
to commit sporadic depredations. They murdered six persons at 
Shiromani on 13th September; on the 26th two men were put to 
death near Anandapur; on the 9th October a party of ChuSrs 
attacked a village 10 miles from hlidnapore; and »n £th and 30th 
December 1799 they plundered several villages near the town. 
Gradually, however, the banditti were hunted down, and pence 
was restored. The state of the country in the meantime may be 
gathered from Mr. Price’s remarks in The CAuSr Rebellion of, 
1799 “ 1799 A.D. is marked in the Midnapore annals as the 

year of the great Ohu&r rebellion, ghastly with its tale of horrors 
and massacre; when all the evil passions of the infuriated 
eardars and paikt hurst forth in a wild attempt to revenge the 
resumption of their jigir lands on the Government, if not to 
compel it to order a complete restoration of them. All the law¬ 
less tribes of the Jungle Mahals made common cause with the 
piika and carried slaughter and flame to the very doors of the 
Magistrate’s outoherry. The ordinary police and the military 
stationed at Midnapore were utterly unable to oope with the 
banditti, as they were called, and a reinforcement of troops had 
to be despatched to Miduapore. After a period of the greatest 
anxiety and suspense, after innumerable and most brutal murders, 
after the death of the Judge-Magistrate himself (previously 
Oolleotor), who could bear the weight of his charge no longer, 
and succumbed under th e accumulation of his troubles: it was 
not till the close of the year that the district was restored to a 
state of only partial tianquillity.” 

It was suspected that the disturbances were fomented by 
the servants of the dieposseseed Midnapore Eftni and others, but 
the main cause of the outbreak appears to have been the issue of 
orders for the resumption of piikj&glr lands in the zamlndiri uf 
the Rani. The aggrieved pdike consequently gave little aid to 
the authorities, while the bolder spirits joined the bands of Ohuarg. 
In this oonneotion the Oolleotor reported to the Board on 25th 
May 1799:—‘'The resumption of the paikin lands had taken 
place in the years 1201 and 1204 (F. style); but a great part of 
the lands in question had been left uncultivated, and had suffered 
so rapid a decline that, excepting in the first year of the first 
and principal resumption, not only no part of the additional 
assessment la d upon the land had been realixed, but every year 
there had arisen a oonsidsrable balaaoe in the original pet^mh 
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Resident’s work, and the early records of the district are full of 
correspondence on the subject. The foUuwinf; system was in 
vogue. The Resident entered into contracts with merchants fur 
the supply of raw silk and of cotton and silk piece-goods. 
The merchants received advances (dAdni), gave security, were 
bound to make good their contract within a specified time, and 
were prohibited from supplying similar goods to any other 
person. I’hey^ in their turn, contracted with the weavers and 
silk-rearers, und had to give them advances. The cloths were 
produced on the due date at the factory, where, after examination, 
they were packed in bales. The bales were then despatched to 
Calcutta with the Q-ovemment treasure, the surplus of 
land revenue collections, under a guard. The bales contained 
usually not less than 1(10 and often as many as 120 pieces. Raw 
silk was sent chiefly from RSdhanagar (subsequently Q-hSt&l). 
In 1768 we find that the Resident, in order to develop the silk 
trade, offered lands at low rents for mulberry cultivation, and tried 
to induce silk-winders from Kasijora, Kutubpur and Nsrijol to 
settle near Midnapure. Next year he renewed his oSer, 
and a number of weavers deserted Ehirp&i for Midnapore. In 
1770 the Directors sent out an expert from Europe, named 
Griinaud, to improve the quality and oolour of the piece-goods, 
and in 1777 an European official was stationed at Midnapore as 
Commercial Resident. 

At this time, the French were the only other European nation 
who had any trade in the district. They had two small factories, 
one at Khirpai (Gh&tal), and the other at Mohanpiir near Jaleswar, 
both under the Director and Council of Cbaiidernagore. The 
chief articles produced were white cloths at Mohanpur, and cotton 
and silk cloths at Ehlrpki. Each aurung or factory was under 
a French Resident, who made advances to daliti (brokers). The 
latter often owed oonsiderable sums, which the French fouml 
considerable difficulty in recovering, their efforts to do so 
leading to comphunts lodged before the British authorities. On 
one occasion, at least, the relations between the French and the 
English were distinctly strained, owing to political rather than 
oommeroial diffioulties. This was in 1770, when the approariijtf 
a French foroe was apprehended. It was ascertained that a large 
quantity of rice was being stored for French agents at K.hejrl 
(Kedgeree) where it was guarded by several peons. The Resident 
sent one detachment there, and another to Contai, which snbse. 
quently marched to Amirftb&d, 4 miles nearer the river, to 
watch the movements of the FrencL The two companies were, 
howeyer, withdrawn by the sod of July 1770, when the rains hadset 
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in, and it was fonnd that the French had taken no farther 
action. 

The arohaeologioal remains still existing in Midnapore arn^Bcaao. 
interesting, as they reflect the oharacteristios of the various race swot- 
that have rnled or oconpied the laud. To begin with, the 
nnmerouB small pillars lying on the plain of Ki&rohand in thana 
Qopiballabhpur appear to be memorial stones set up by the 
jungle tribes; some of them may be even prehistoric. Next, 
the Oriya influence is distinctly traceable in the majority of the 
old temples, as might be expected from the fact that they held the 
district for several oenturies. Ttie Orissan tower form is adopted 
in the temples of Sarvvamangala and Kanaeswar at QarhbetS in 
the extreme north, in the Sahasralinga temple at Chaadra- 
rekhagarh in the south-west, in the temple of SySmaleswar 
at D&ntan, and in several smaller temples of Siva found in 
different parts of the district. The body of the templo 
of Bargabhlma at Tamluk is also not unlike an Orissan tower. 

The Bengali style of architecture was introduced chiefly from 
Bishnupur, and is of later date. The finely carved Panoharatna 
temple at QoSltor in Bagri, the Lalji temple at ChandrakonS, 
the laterite temple of the Narijol Raj in the suburbs of Midna- 
pore town, and various other smaller temples betray the influence 
of the Bishnupur variety of the Bengali style.* 

The remains of many old forts are extant, for, in the 
troubled times before British rule was eetablislied, the most 
influential zamindars in the plains had forte to which they could 
retire in case of invasion or in order to resist the demands of the 
authorities for land revenue. In the Jungle Mahals also every 
petty chief had' his fort {gark) enclosed by walls of laterite and 
sniiounded by a ring-fence of thorny, almost impenetrable 
jangle. In the plains the place of the latter was taken by dense 
bamboo clumps, which also formed a good defence, as may be 
gathered from the following description of Hla MainSohaura. 

“ It is surrounded by two ditches—one wet and one dry—both 
formerly very deep and broad, and filled with alligators. Within 
its inner ditch was another defenoe of olosely-planted bamboos, so 
intertwisted with eaoh other as to be impervious to an arrow, and 
unapproachable by cavalry, which formed the main force of the 
Mar&tha invaders. The ground thus enclosed is wide, and oontains 
many houses.” Another memorial of these times is found in the 
shape of large tanks excavated by looal G-overnors or zamind&rs, 
more particularly in the west of the district. In the Bagri pargana 
aevend of these old tanks still supply the villagers with drinking 

* H. M. Chiktavarti, Stngali Tmfltt, J. A, S. B., 1909. 
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wster, Bud naar D&nian there are 'two fine tasks whioh were 
exoBvated during the period of Oriya rule. 

There are very few arohseologioal remains dating back to the 
time of Muhammadan supremacy, though it is comparatively 
reoent. Such as there are mostly lie along the old Padshihi Road, 
such as some mosques in Midnapore town and some tombs, none 
of whioh, however, are of any importance. An old mosque at 
Qaganeswar nepx the Kesiari outpnat appears originally to have 
been a Hindu temple built in the time of Kapileswaia Deva 
(1434-69 A.D.) * 


* U. M. Gbakmvarti) Thi Last Hindu Kings of Orissa, J. A. S. 1900, 

pp. 180 * 82 . 


Acooediko to the provisional totals of the census of 1911, 
the population of the district is 2,820,374, the increase sinoe 
1901 representing I'l per cent, as compared with 6 per cent, in 
the decade ending in 1901. 
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intertwisted with eaoh other as to be impervious to an arrow, and 
unapproachable by cavalry, which formed the main force of the 
Mar&tha invaders. The ground thus enclosed is wide, and oontains 
many houses.” Another memorial of these times is found in the 
shape of large tanks excavated by looal G-overnors or zamind&rs, 
more particularly in the west of the district. In the Bagri pargana 
aevend of these old tanks still supply the villagers with drinking 

* H. M. Chiktavarti, Stngali Tmfltt, J. A, S. B., 1909. 
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of 4'6 per cent, in the previous decade, and a decrease of 1 per 
cent, in ] 872-81, The Contai subdivision leads the way with'an 
increase of 11 per cent. AllthethSnas in this subdivision have 
gained considerably, but especially Contai itself, which has added 
nearly a sixth to its population of 18d], and the other three 
thauns on the coast, which contain tlie great temporarily-settled 
estate of Majnamutha. The tthatal subdivision has lost nearly 
1 per cent, of the- population recorded at the last oonsus. This 
deoreaeo, os well as one of 1'3 per cent, in thana Debra 
and insignificant increases of ‘6 and 8 per cent., respectively, 
in thauas Babong and NSrayungarh, all in the Sadar sub¬ 
division, is largely due to the movement of a portion of the 
population from the densely populated and low-lying tracts in the 
north-east and centre of the district to the reclaimed jal'pai lands 
along the coast and tidal rivers in the Ooiitai and Tamluk 
subdivisions. From the times of the Muhammadans these 
lands had been reserved by Government for the accumulation 
of salt and for the supply of fuel to boil the brine. The 
manufacture of salt by Government was stopped about forty 
years ago, and the lands, which are very extensive, were settled 
with various persons. After some time they began to be cleared 
and to be surrounded with embankments to keep out the salt 
water. Thus protected, they yield abundant crops and axe 
still an attraction to cultivators from distant parts of the 
district. Unfortunately, the embanking of these lands is said 
to have caused deterioration in the beds of various tidal rivers 
and khih, and,so to have rendered mere frequent the flooding 
of the low-lying tracts inland which have been previously 
referred to.” 

The following table gives the salient results of the census o^ 
1901 i— 


SVBDIVISIOH 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Towns. 

EBB OF 

Villages. 

Population 

Popula¬ 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Percentage 
of variation 
n population 
between 1891 
and 1901. 

Midtutpoie ... 

3,271 

1 

3,782 

1,277,749 

391 

•i-4-6 

Gbatil 

372 

6 


334,991 

874 


7am1&k 

663 

1 

J.678 

683,238 

893 


Contai 

849 



603,136 



Diiiiiet Total 

6,186* 

7 

8,464 

3,789,114 

638 

•i-6-O 


* Indadn 41 gqsue milM letanieil M nninhabitod river beda- 
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The distribution of population depends more on the nature Deuii; ot 
of the soil than on any other cause. The eastern half of 
the district, which is alluvial, is thickly populated, while 
the west of the district, where there is a laterite soil covered 
here and there with jungle, is sparsely inhobited, mostly by 
aboriginal tribes. The pressure of the population is greatest 
along the bank of the BQpnsrayan and the estuary of the 
Hooghly, the ma-vimum density being found in Tamliik 
thina, where there are l,lo6 persons to the square mile. The 
town after whioh this th&na is named was once a famous sea*port, 
and though the sea has long since left it, it is still a place of 
considerable importance as the centre of the boat trafBo on the 
Kupn&r&yan. Further inland the soil is still fertile, but the 
climate is bad, and the population gradually decreases. In the 
western half of the district the cultivable area is small, and 
the population steadily dimiuishes, until in the extreme west, 
on the confines of Singhbhum and Hayurbhcnj, it is less than a 
quarter as dense as it is in Tamliik, being only 259 per square 
mile. 

As regards the density of population in the different sub¬ 
divisions, it will be apparent from the table given above that 
the population is unequally distributed among them. The 
oauses of this uneven distribution are permanent. GhktSl and 
Tamliik lie on the east of the district and consist of fertile rice- 
growing alluvial plains, while the Hooghly, Uupuarftyan and 
Haldi supply easy water oarriage for the export of grain and the 
oarryiug on of the trade. Gontai, to the west of Tamluk, lies on 
the sea-ooast, and there are large tracts of sandy or salt-impreg¬ 
nated soil. Conditions in the Sadar subdivision are very difierent. 
Two-thirds of it lie on the laterite plateau running down from 
Binpux and Manbhum, and this barren soil cannot maintain a 
large agricultural population, for large tracts are covered by sdl 
forest and jungle, on whioh little impression has been made. 

The volume of emigration and immigration is oompora-Mw*****®' 
tively small, for, according to the census of 1901, the 
immigrants number less than 50,000 and the emigrants 
134,000, representing 1'8 and 4'8 per cent, respectively of the 
population. The number of immigrants is particularly small: 
indeed, Midnapore receives a smaller number of immigrants 
in proportion to its population than any district in West Bengal. 

If contiguous districts are excluded, the foreign-born population 
comes mainly from the United and Central Provinces, Cuttack 
and Shahibsd. There is a considerable permanent migration 
from the west of the distriot to Mayurbhanj and to the Assam tea 

b2 
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Occupif 

tiou. 


Town!und 
TillagM. 


ADI*. 


gardens, and a fair amount of peiiodio emigration from the 
Oontai, Tamluk and QhStal gubdivisions, the emigrants seeking 
employioent as oultivators and field labourers in the Sundarbans 
and as mill hands and oooliee in the metropolitan districts. It 
would appear from the proportion of women amongst them that 
many ul the emigrants to the Sundarbaus are beginning to settle 
down there permanently. The figures already given show that, 
on the whole, 'there is a small loss by migration, owing to the 
railway having facilitated the exodus of labourers and others in 
search of temporary employment. 

Agriculture supports 77'2 per cent, of the population, 
industries ii‘8 pci cent , the professions 2‘D per cent., and 
commerce 0 5 per cent. The population is more distinctively 
agricultural thau iu auy other part of West or Central Bengal. 
A third of the agrioulturai population are actual workers, and 
these include 602,000 rent-payers and 10,000 rent-receivers, 
while herdsmen number 14,000 and field labourers 98,000. Of 
the industrial population 47 per ceut. arc actual workers, and 
of these rioe pounders (19,000, mostly women), fishermen and fish 
dealers ol^ihOO), servants, including barbers and washermen 
(24,000), cotton weavers (17,000) and mat and basket makers 
(16,000) aie most nnraorous. A large number of women are 
employed in industrial oooupatious, especially in mat making and 
as servants. Among the professional classes, priests number 
8,000 and religious mondioants 9,000, while 8,000 are employed 
in teaching. The number of general labourers (79,000) is large 
and there are no lees than 12,000 beggars. 

There are seven towns in the district, but none aro of any 
great dze. The largest is Midnapore with 83,140 inbabitants, hut 
it has uo important industry or trade and it shows uo tendency 
to grow. Tamluk, the headquarters of the boat traffic on the 
Bupnkiftyan, added 22 per cent, to its population in the deoad 
en^ng in 1901, but it still has barely 8,000 inhabitants. The other 
five towns, viz., 0batAl, ChandrakonB, Kbar&r, Bftmjibanpur and 
Khiipai, are situated in the north-east of the district, which 
suffered from the Bordw&n fever epidemic, and they have eoaroely 
yet regained the population they then lost. Altogether 3 per 
cent, of the population is oonlained in these seven towns, 
and the remainder oongregate in 8,464 villages, 3 per cent, 
of the rural population living in villages with 2,000 to 6,000 
inhabitants, 40 per cent, in villages with 600 to 2,000 inhabitants, 
and 67 per oent, in villages oontaiuing under 500 persons. 

The population is a polyglot one, 80 out of every 100 persons 
•peaking ^gali, 10 OriyA, 3 Hindi, and the remainder other 
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laniraaires, among which Santftli predominates. Speaking gener¬ 
ally, the prevailing language ia Bengali, but OriyS is spoken 
towards the south and Sautili towards the west and north-west of 

the district. . ^ „ 

In the east and north of the distriot the dialect m common use bei«.U. 

closely resembles the Standard Bengali spoken in the neighbor¬ 
ing distriot of Howrah; while in the north, near Qarhbcta, the 
dialect is somewhat like the Western Bengali of BankurS. In 
central Miduapore the dialect is the variety olassified by Dr. 
Grierson as Sonth-Weetern Bengali, which shades ofl into Oriya 
and has os great a title to be called a dialect of that laiigu^e as 
of Bengali. It might almost be classed as a mixed siib-dialeot 
of Standard Bengali and Oriya, but it differs from both lang^gM 
and possesses peculiarities of its own which entitle it to o 

as an independent dialect.* t 

A corrupt form of Oriya is spoken in the south of the district, Oriys 

viz., in the Oontai subdivision, in the southern half « thkna 
Narayangarh and in thaua Dantan. It is also spoken « ^he west 
of the district by the Aryan population of thanaa GopJballsbhpr, 
Jhargaou and Binpur. The Oriyh of the south of the totnet 
is infeoted by Bengali peouliaritiee, and that of tho wo. ^ ® 

language of the non-Aryan inhabitants who have intro-luo^ a 
certain number of Sautali words into the vpcabulary. UegaMing 
the ohataoter of this form of Oriya, Dr. Grierson writes:-‘ ihe 
Oriya of North Balasore shows signs of being Bengal^d, and, 
as we orosa the boundary between that district and Midnapore, 
we had at length almost a new dialect. ‘U is no^ however, a 
true dialect. It is a ineohauioal mixture of corrupt Bengali ana 
of corrupt Oriya. A man will begin a seutenoe in Ony®, drop 
into Bengali in its middle, and go back to OriyB at ite ®iut Ihe 
vocabulary freely borrows from Bengali, and in North-Wort 
Midnapore even from the Santtli which is spoken by the ^n- 
gines, who there live among their Oriya-spoaldng neighbours. 

All this time, however, the language is Oriya in its ecswwe. “ 
has put on strange clothes like Peter in the ‘■Tale of a Tub^, u 
the heart that beats under the strangely embroidered waistcoat 
is the same. Nevertheless a person speaking thU Midnapore 
Oriya is often unintelligible to a man from ,Puri and ttce 
Acoording to Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, this mutual uniutelU- 
gibility is due not so much to actual change in the languaj^ M 
to differenoee of pronunoUtion. In Bengali the accent «throwb 
back as far as possible, but to assist this, the suooeeding sy es 

• Lisgrdstic Buivej «f Vol. V, P»rt I, pp. SMO, and loa-109. 
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are oontraoted or Binned over in pronunciation. The same 
method of pronunciation is affected by the speakers of Midnapor® 
OriyS. In true Orij4, on the other hand, every syllable is 
distinctly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate 
syllable if if is a long one, and never further back than the ante¬ 
penultimate. In Midnapore, too, the written characters are 
changed. Sometimes the Oriyi character is frankly abandoned, 
and the language is written in the Bengali character. At other 
times, when the Oriy4 character is used, it is changed by an 
angular,Bhape being given to the curved tops which are so indi¬ 
cative of Oriya writing ”. 

To g^ into some detail, the language of the Contai subdivision 
of the Midnapore district is certainly Oriy4, but it is strongly 
infected by the Bengali spoken to the north across the river 
Haldi. It is not that a new dialect is formed partaking of some 
of the characteristics of each and intermediate between each 
language. On the contrary, the language of the subdivision 
is a curious mixture of fairly pure Bengali and fairly pure Oriy4, 
the speakers using words of each language apparently at 
haphazard and mixing them up in a kind of bilingual sentence. 
The basis of the language is OriyS, i.e., the majority of 
words and grammatical forms belong to it, while the rest are 
Bengali. In thana D4otan and in the south of tb4na N4r4yan- 
garh the language is not so much affected by Bengali as in 
Gontai, but it is sufficiently distinct from that of Orissa proper 
to prevent the respective speakers of these dialects being 
always mutually intelligible, and a similar want of mutual 
legibility exists between the written characters of the two tracts.* 

Owing to the close connection between the Bengali and 
Oriy4 spoken in the south of the district, the enumerations of 
persons speaking these languages give very different results. 
In 1891, for instance, the number of persons speaking Oriyft was 
returned at 572,790, and in 1901 as 270,495. In the D4ntan 
thkna of Midnapore Oriy4 is now returned as the language of 
91,480 out of 123,541 persons; in Oopiballabhpur of 96,287 
out of 163,156, in Egra of 57,292 out of 77,884, and In R4m- 
nagar Of 10,741 out of 75,020. The remaining Oriy4 speakers 
are found chiefly in th4nae N4r4yangarh, Contai, Jhkrgaon and 
Midnapore. 

Biaitli. 8ant4li, which is a tribal and not a local language, is spoken 
by the • 8ant4ls of the west of the district in thanas D4ntan 
<61opiballBbhpur, Jh4rg4on and Binpur, The total number of 
persons speaking it was returned at 146,018—a figure exceeded 

• UngaUUc Survey at ludU, Vol. V, Fart 2, pp. 869.70, 480, 422. 
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only in two other distriots of Bengal, viz., the Santfil Parganas 
(648,847) and Manbhum (131,687). 

Hindus at the census of 1901 numbered 2,467,047 or 88 per 
oent. of the population, Muhammadans 184,958 or 7 per oent., 
and Animists 136,050 or 5 per cent,, while there were 1,974 
Christians and 85 members of other religions. During the last 
decade the Hindus and Muhammadans have increased slightly 
at the expense of the Animists, who are found only among the 
aboriginals in the north and west of the district. 

The number of Christiana has been steadily rising in the CbriitUoi. 
last 20 years, being 740 in 1881, and 1,545 in 1891, while in 
1901 it was 1,974, of whom 1,545 wore natives. The increase in 
the last decade is to some extent due to the formation of a 
railway settlement at Kharagpur. Outside the Kharagpur thana, 
the Christian community is chiefly found in thanas Midnapore 
and Salbani, where an American Baptist Mission worts, and 
in thana Jhirgion, where there is a Jesuit Mission. After these 
thanas most are found in th&na Mcslandpur (Mahishadal), where 
there is a curious colony of Christians near Geonakhali. They say 
that they are descendants of some Portuguese artillerymen, whom 
the Raja of Mahishadal imported to protect his estates from the 
Maratha raids. Except that they are Christiana and that some have 
Portuguese names, they cannot be distinguished from their neigh¬ 
bours: indeed, in the same family one man may have a Portuguese 
name, such ns Pedro, and another a Hindu name, such as Gopal. 

The moat important mission is the American Free Baptist 
Mission, which was established at Midnapore in the year 1863, a 
branch being opened next year at Binpur about 20 miles from this 
station. At Midnapore the mission works among Bengalis, and at 
Binpur among Santals. The mission also carries on evangelistic 
work in 8 outstations, including Chandrakona and Contai, A 
Church of England Mission is established at Midnapore and 
Kharagpur. It began work in 1836 at Midnapore, where St, 

John’s Church was built in 1851; and in 1360 a Trust was formed 
to guarantee the continuance of mission work connected with the 
Church of England. It maintains mission schools at Midnapore 
and Kharagpur. There is also a small Roman Catholic Mission 
engaged in missionary work amoug the Santals. A chaplain of the 
Church of England ministers at Midnapore and Kharagpur, os 
well as at Cuttack, Puri, Khurda Road and Balasore. 

Of the total number (184,958) of Muhammadans, no leas Mah»m- 
than 121,044 were returned as Sheikhs in ISbl, while 
Path&us numbered 22,059, Jolkhas 12,919, Tutias 8,057 and 
Saiyads 7,253. From a report submitted during the censns of 
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1901, it appears that proselytuation is fairly aotive among this 
community. “There is,” it is stated, “not a village inhabited 
by Muhammadans which is not periodically visited by preachers 
and mnukis. The visitors do not levy any fee or subsoription, 
but are voluntarily invited to preach from village to village, 
where they are not only fed very sumptuously, but also offered 
cash presente in addition. The Hindus generally attend such 
assemblies and listen to the preachers. The doctrines of Isl&m 
are simple enough for everybody to understand, and some of the 
Hindus renounce Hinduism and embraoe Isl&m. The above cause 
has been at work from a long time. It never attracted public 
notioe owing to the instances of conversion at any particular place 
being few and far between, but on the whole it has been the chief 
cause of tbe gradual increase of the Muhammadan population.”* 
Midnapore being a district intermediate between Bengal and 
Orissa, the population possesses oharaoteristios common to the 
people of both Provinoes, which are described as follows 
by Mr. H. V. Bayley in his Memoranda of Midnapore 
(1862):—“The people of Midnapore proper are generally 
oompoaod of an amalgamated raoe, who oan neither be called 
Bengalis nor Oriyis, but who are a mixture of both. It is not 
intended to convey by this remark the impression that the 
mixture observable has been eSeotcd so much by intermarriage 
between the two classes as by tbe adoption of manners and habits 
common to both. The people of Midnapore proper are of 
Bengal mui Orissa. Its inhabitants consist of emigrants from 
both parts, who have by long association with esoh other lost 
the salient points of their respective nationalities. But the 
Bengali emigrants appear evidently to form only a small propor¬ 
tion of the people, from the great prevalence of Oriy& family 
names among all classes of society, as Beh&r6, Qiri, Jana, 
MahBpatro, Mahikup, Mohanti, Panda, Patnaih, etc. The 
common use also of Ehas-Ehail and Sawant as family names 
points to another class, viz., Marathas. The term EhBs-Ehail 
was applied to soldiers of the Baja’s body-guard in the time 
of MarAtha independence, and SAwant was the family name 
of a numerous and distinguished class of MarAthAs. One thing, 
however, is apparent, viz., that tbe wealthy landed dosses and 
other gentry of the country are insensibly approximating to the 
manners of the same doss in Bengal.” This account still holds 
good in {espect of a certain proportion of the population, but it 
wtmld be more correct to say that the inhabitants of Midnapore are 

* Bengal Cantu Bapoit of 1901, Fart I, Appendix 11, p. X. 
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oompoeed of thrue classes, viz., puie Bengalis, Bengali-OriySs, and 
aboriginal tribes. The Eaibarttas, the great race oaste of Midna* 
pore, account for nearly a third of the whole population ^ the 
Bigdis, an aboriginal oaste, are strongly represented; while the 
Sant&ls are more numerous than in any district in Bengal except 
the Santal Parganas and M&nbhum. 

The marginal table 
shows the difleront tribee 
and castes with a 
strength of over 25,000. 
Space forbids notice of 
any but the first five, to 
which will be added an 
account of certain castes 


Kaib»rtta 
Haniiti ... 
BSMi 
Badgop 
BrSnmaD 
Valshaavn 
(Bairigi) 
Tftotl ... 
Eurmi ... 
TeH 
Kaju 
Ooftift 
Koran ... 


883*41)1 

148.2G1 

143,812 

180*861 

114,110 

{>3,008 

87.708 

76,207 

70,283 

60,000 

60,113 

49,360 


Bbumli 

Eayasth 

NSpit 

Kaain& 

Dbob6 

NanaDfidra 


Umur and LchSr 
Pod 

Baku . 

Eumh4r 

Easlha . 

flarl . 


41,486 

40,043 

30.805 

87,622 

93,857 

S0.6I6 

28.547 

28,400 

27.083 

87,625 

27.882 


more or less peculiar to Midnapore. 

Local tradition otates that the Kaibarttas were originally Eui>«rt- 
settled on the banks of the river Sarju or Qogri in Oudh, and 
that they came to Midnapore, led by five chiefs, and conquered it, 

Sridha Hui, the then Raja of Mayna, is said to have been defeated 
by Bobardhan Nanda, who took his kingdom and founded a 
family. This defeat of the Baja of Mayna is the subject of a 
local poem onoe very popular, but now seldom read. The five 
chiefs, according to tradition, established as many principalities, 
viz., Tamralipta (Tamliik), Balisita, Turka, Sujamutha and 
Eutabpor. The Sujamutha family is now extinot, the last lineal 
descendant of the Baja dying some 20 years ago. The 
Tamluk and Kutabpur fatnilies still survive, but have been 
reduced to indigence, while the Turka family is represented by 
the Mahapatras of Khunduri. From this tradition it may 
perhaps be inferred that Midnapore is one of the earliest seats 
of the tribe and that they onoe held a commanding position in it. 

Or. Orierson conjectures that they entered Midnapore from 
Orissa and writes“ The history of their arrival in the distriot 
accounts for the very peculiar character of the dialect of Bengali 
spoken by them. Origiually owning some non-Aryan language, 
they arrived in Midnapore speaking a corrupt patois of OriyS, 
and on this, as a basis, they have built the dialect of Bengali 
which they speak in their present home.”* 

The Kaibarttas have been traced to a very early period, being 
mentioned as pLevarttaa in the Vnfasmeyi Samhiti, as Kaivaittas 
in the Bpios and the Manu-Samhiid, and as Eevatas in a pillai- 
ediot of Asoka. Not improbably they held the old kingdom of 


• Liogniitio SurT«y of India, Vol, V, P»,t I, p. J06, 
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Tamralipti. They seem to hare oonsisted originally of a congeries 
of tribes, which ooalesoed owing to the similarity of their func¬ 
tions. As land was gradually reclaimed from the waste and came 
under settled cultivation, they took more and more to agriculture. 
The cultivating portion then gradually drew away from the rest 
and set up as a higher caste with degt ied Brahmans for priests. 
Their power, wealth and number eventually secured for them 
a higher social status and an acknowledgment that water might 
be taken from them (jalaoharaniya) by Brahmans and other higher 
castes. 

The Kaibarttas of Midnapore are subdivided into two sub- 
castes, the Uttar Rarhi and the Daksh'o Earhi, the latter being 
again subdivided into four septs, called Lalohatai, Ekside, Doside 
and Makanda, which are of an uncommon type. The Lklohatai, 
the highest of the series, appears to be of hypergamous origin. 
It is explained that they used to have a ‘ red mat ’ to ait on, as a 
mark of social distinction at the meetings of the Kaibartta 
caste. The next two names are based on a marriage 
custom. The Ekside, when they go with a wedding prooession 
to fetch the bride, will net tat in her father’s house on the 
weilding night, lie therefore sends them a present [auk) of 
food, which they cook and eat in a neighbour’s house. The 
Doside extend this to the night after the wedding and therefore 
are described as ‘ two-prosent men.’ Makunda us said to be an 
eponymous group. They carry their own wedding presents to 
the bride’s house, and they eat cooked food with any Kaibartta, 
whether he belongs to their ola.ss or not.* 

Socially, the Kaibarttas are frugal and industrious, ranking 
among the beat cultivators of the district. A large proportion 
of the zamindars and taiukdars, and most of the ryots, belong 
to this caste, which represents all interests in land ranging 
from the proprietor to the cultivator. By religion the great 
majority are Vaishnavas; and it is said that they pay greater 
respect to a Vaishnava than to a Brahman. 

Nearly all are cultivating Kaibarttas or Mahisyas, and only 
a small minority are fishing Kaibarttas or JeliySs, who occupy a 
very low position in the social scale. The name Mahisya is a new 
one adopted since the census of 1901, when the 0h4si Kaibarttas 
urged that they were entirely distinct from the Joliya Kaibarttas, 
and that their proper appellation was Mahisya, an ancient oaste 
of much respectability, which is said to be descended from a 
Kshattriya father and a Vaisya mother. 


• Trihet mnd of Bongal^ Vol, I, p. 879. 
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The SantSls are found in the undulating laterite country in 8«ttla 
the north and west, where there is ample room for their expan¬ 
sion. A hardy and prolific raoe, they are multiplying faster 
than other more civilized races and are settling down as peaceful 
cultivators and labourers. The date of their settlement in this 
district is unknown, but their traditions relate that they oame 
to Saont, the modern Silda pargana, in tjie course of their 
Wanderings several centuries ago. Their name is hold by some 
authorities to be derived from this tract of country, 8ant&l 
being an English form of Saont&r or Saont&l. Among themselves 
they call the tract Santbhui. 

The earliest account of the Santals in Midnapore appears 
to be contained in Walter Hamilton’s Ducription of Sindottan 
(1820), where they are described as follows:—“Some parte of 
^ese jungles are occupied by a poor miserable proscribed raoe 
of men called Sontals, despised on account of their low oaste 
by the inhabitants of the plain country, who would on no account 
allow any one of them to fix himself in their villages. The 
peasantry in the vicinity, by way of distinction, call them¬ 
selves good creditable people, while they scarcely admit the 
Sontals within the pale of humanity; yet the latter aro a mild, 
sober, industrious people, and remarkable for sincerity and good 
faith. The zamindirs give them no leases, yet on the whole 
treat them well; for such is their timidity, that they fly on 
the least oppression, and are no more heard of. Notwithstand¬ 
ing they hold their lands on such easy terms, and soarcely 
ever have their verbal tenures violated, they are said to be 
naked, half-starved, and apparently in the lowest stage of 
human misery ; a result we should not have expected from the 
character above assigned them. Their villages are generally 
situated between the cultivated plains and the thick jungles, in 
order that they may protect the crops of their more fortunate 
neighbours from deer and wild swine. In some instances they 
have been known to till their lands with considerable success, 
and raise good crops of rice and collie [kalai), but all that 
their vigilance can preserve from the ravages of wild beasts, is 
extorted from them by the rapacity of the money-lenders. To 
these miscreants, the Sontals, who have but a slender knowledge 
of the value of money, pay interest at the rate of 100 per cent, 
for their food, and nearly 150 per cent, for their seed; so fhat 
when their crops are ready, little or nothing remains for 
•themselves.*” 

As regards their present distribution there are small scattered 
Sant&l villages towards the west, in the hilly north-western 
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corner of Binpur, with a few larger villagee near Silda. These 
give place farther east to Dikku (non>Sant&l) villages containing 
large stretches of cultivation, as in the neighbourhood of Binpur; 
but the oast of the K&sai river, where the land belongs to the 
li&mgarh and Lilgarh Bsj&s, is probably one of the most 
densely populatoil Santil areas in the district. Further east, in 
tiarhbeta, the villages lie mostly on the western and southern 
sides of the th&ua ; there are a few scattered villages in the north. 
South of this, the Santiil villages in Salbani lie to the west, verg¬ 
ing on the Saotal villages in Jhargr&m, where there ate large 
patches of j angle, reserved by the proprietor for his own use. As 
the river 8abarnarekh4 is approached, the oountiy becomes less 
jungly and more fertile. South of the Subarnarekhft, where the 
land rises towards the hills of Mayurbhanj and is mostly under 
jungle, with open spaces here and there, the proportion of SantSl 
villages oousiderably increases. 

The Bagdis are a oaste of aboriginal descent ranking very low 
in the Hindu hierarohy of castes. They are held to bo impure, 
the Tentuli section alone being held to be a little higher and thus 
able to give (Janges water. Originally fishermen, they have 
now mostly become agricultural labourers and p(l/*i.bearers. They 
seem to have consisted originally of several tribes, as the period 
of mourning varies among them, in some oases lasting thirty-one 
days OB among other Sudras, in others thirteen days and even 
eleven days as among Brahmans. The name is connected with 
the tract called Bagri in the north-west of the district; but it 
is uncertain whether this name was given to that part of the 
country in oonsequenoe of its having been inhabited by Bagdis 
or whether the latter took their name from the country. 

The Sadgops are another oaste believed to be among the 
earliest inhabitants of the district. Tradition relates that the 
first Sadgop family which migrated to this district settled at 
NarSyaugarh, and it is said that the last Raja of that place, who 
died some twenty years ago after having run tlirough a splendid 
patrimony, was the twenty-third or twenty-fourth descendant, in 
the direct line, from the founder of the family. The Sadgops 
daim to be Yaisyas, but they axe commonly regarded as a pu^ed 
sub-caste of Qoalas, who have obtained a higher position than the 
Hofilas themselves by adopting agriculture as their occupation. 
They belong to the Nabasakha group, andjBrahmans will take water 
and certain kinds of sweetmeats from their hands. They are 
mostly cultivators, but some have risen to be samludirs of high 
potttion, e.g., the family of the Raja of Narajol, which is the 
leading lasdadari family of Midnapore. 
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There is one peculiar daea of Br&hmans in Uidnapore called Brahmani. 
Hadhyasreni Br&hmans. They profess to derive their name from 
the fact of their original settlements in Midnapore lying in the 
Uadhya-desa or the country midway between Bengal and Orissa. 

The following account of them is quoted from Sir U. H. Bisley’s 
Tribei and GaUet of Bengal :—“ They say that their ancestors 
were B&rhi Br&hmans, who settled early in Ball&l Sen’s reign in 
pargana Mayna. When Ballal Sena was engaged in daesifying 
the Br&hmans of the rest of Bengal according to their degree of 
Tirtue, he sent a ghatak or genealogist to the Br&hmans settled in 
Mayna to include them in the scheme. They declined, however, 
to have anything to say to the institution of Kulinism, and 
there are no Kulins among them to this day. For their resist* 
anoe to his orders, Ballal Sena ordered them to be cut off from 
the rest of the oaste, and all intercourse between them and the 
Br&hmans of Bengal proper was strictly forbidden. The B&rhi 
Br&hmans of the present day, with whom tho Madhyasreni thus 
claim kinship, arc by no means inolined to accept this legend as 
tim They point out that it is prind facte most unlikely that 
a colony of Earhi .Br&hmans should have left their original seats 
for no particular reason, and have settled in an out-of-the-way 
place like pargana Mayna. Again, it is said, if the'Madhyasren 
were really Rarhi Br&hmans, how it is that they have eight gotrne, 
including Parasara, Glautama and Glhrita Eausika, while the true 
B&rhi have only five ? Gautama and Ghrita Kausika are found 
among the Br&hmans of Orissa, and Parasara is said to be oharao- 
teristio of the Baptasati BrShmans of Bengal, whose ignorance 
of correct ritual compelled A disura to import the ancestors of 
the Bsrhi Brahmans from Eanauj. 

“ On these grounds it is conjectured that the Madhyasreni 
Br&hmans may be a composite group made up of members of 
the B&rhi, Utkal and Baptasati sub-oastes, who for some reason 
broke off from their own classes, settled in an out-lying district, 
and in course of time formed a new sub-caste. Some go so far 
as to suggest that the original Madhyasreni were expelled from 
their own sub-oastes, and quote a local tradition attaching to 
them the name Madyadoihi, guilty of drunkenness, in support of 
this view. Although a standard form of Eulinism is not reoog- 
niied by the Madhyasreni, those families among them who bear 
the B&rhi Eulin names of Mukherji, Chatterji and Banerji are 
spedally sought after in marriage, which practically comes to much 
the same thing. Another curious form of hypergamy is also in 
force among them. People who live in the four villages (Bhamua 
in parpanaliMayna, Gobnlnagar in Cbetua, and Msh&rftjpur 
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and Bhogdanda in Eedar), supposed to be the original seats 
of the caste are bold in great honour, and residents of other 
villages who marry their daughters to them are expected to pay 
a hea»y bridegroom price. 

“ Most of the Madhyaereni are worshippers of the Saktis, but 
in the matter of religion and ceremonial observances generally 
they do not depart materially from the practices of other 
Brahmans. It should be observed, however, that widows among 
them are allowed to eat uncooked food on the eleventh day of 
either fortnight of the moon, while the widows of other Brah- 
manioal sub-castes are not allowed to touch even water on that 
day. Some Madhyasrenis again serve the Go&las or Gops as 
their family priests, and others are said to eat uncooked food 
at religious ceremonies performed by members of the Eaibartte 
caste, and to aooept gifts from them on those occasions. ” A 
local report states:—“There is one peouliarity about these 
Brahmans which clearly indicates that they have lost the sense of 
honour to which their brethren in other ports of the oountry are 
so keenly alive. Wherever a feast is given on the occasion of a 
marriage or sr&ddha by a rich man in the neighbourhood, they 
flook to it without a format invitation. The Brahmans in other 
parts of Bengal would rather starve than go to a feast without 
being formally invited thereto by the man who gives it, no matter 
how rich he may be.” 

Another peculiar class of Br&hmans consists of the Vyksoktas, 
who serve the Kaibarttas as priests. Lake the Kaibarttas 
themselves, these Kaibartta Brahmans are divided into two 
Bub-oastes, Uttar Rarhi and Dakshin Rarhi. Members of the 
higher castes, who will take water from the hands of the 
Kaibarttas, will not take it from Kaibartta Brahmans, and 
the Kaibarttas themselves will not eat food cooked by their 
own Brahmans. The legends of their origin are as follows. 

One legend states that they are descended from Barhu, a 
sage who composed heterodox Furanas and was cursed by 
Brahma, who ordained that he and his desoendants should be priests 
to men of the Sudra caste. In consequence of this curse the 
Yyasoktas were told off to serve the Kaibarttas, the children of 
Bidur, on the banks of the Sarju river. Another story tells 
how the Kaibarttas rendered a great service to Ballal Sen and 
were told to name their reward. They asked the king to compel 
the local Brahmans to serve them as priests, but the Brahman 
refused to obey, and the king in order to keep his promise 
vowed that the first man he saw in the morning should' be^ 
tnaifa t£e-Kaibarttas’ piieeb Next morning -wSen the king 
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looked out, the first man he saw was his own sweeper, sweSping 
out the courtyard. This was not quite what the Eaibarttas 
meant, but the king’s vow had to be kept, so the sweeper was 
invested with the saored thread and sent to minister tq the 
Kaibarttas. A third legend says that, after the Kaibarttas 
had settled in Midnapore, a oertain Kaibartta merchant dug a 
big tank in pargana Kasijora. To consccrato this tank, a 
Brfthman had to be got, who could kindle the sacred fire by the 
breath of his mouth. The Vyasoktas were unequal to this feat, 
but a Dravida Brahman performed it. Hie caste brethren 
expelled him for haying served a low caste, and ho therefore 
settled in Midnapore.* 

The majority of the respectable Brkhmans belong to the great 
Rarhi group, of which no special account is called for. 

The Bhakats or Bhoktas of Midnapore are a small community Bh»k»u. 
of rather less than 3,000 persons. They profess to be descended 
from seven np-oountry mendicants who settled in the district twenty- 
five generations ago. This tradition, however, is at variance with 
the fact that they are divided into four exogamous septs of a purely 
totemistie pattern, viz., Shandilya (from ndl fish), Chaudrarishi 
(from Ohandkura), Bamrishi (from the bSn fish), and Kashyapa 
(from kechchhap, a turtle). The persons of each sept show great 
reverence for the obj'eot after which it is called and abstain from 
killing or eating or naming it. It would thus appear that they 
are an offshoot from some Cravidian tribe, but it is not easy to 
trace any special affinities. They profess the Hindu religion, 
and are very strict in their observanoes. They are served 
by degraded Brahmans, and their favourite object of worship is 
B&ma. Amongst the minor deities Manasa and Sitala take the 
first place. Offerings of he-goats and sweetmeats are made to 
both of them by the males of the caste. Women and children 
take no part in the worship, and Brahmans do not assist in the 
worship of SitaU.t 

The Dandam&njbie are a caste, also known as DandaChhattra Dtsda- 
ManjU, found mainly in Midnapore. There are five exogamous 
subdivisions (called gotras), viz., KSshyapa or Kkohhim (the 
tortoise), Salmachh (a fish), Dep&ik (a kind of bird), Ohandkuik* 
m&ohh (fish), and Fkt (a fibrous plant). These are totemistie, 
for the persons of each section or gotra show their respect for the 
animal or plant after which they are named by saluting it and 
by abstaining from killing, cutting, eating, or in any way making 
use of it. According to one account, there are three sub-oastes, 

• TribM and Costei ()/' £enjal, Vol. I, pngei 877.78. 
t Uiogsl'CeDtiii Keport of 1901, Part 1, pages 401-3. 
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viz., DandamSnjhi, Lobftr Mfinfhi and Eesaikttlia Mifijhi; while, 
aooording to another, the onlj restriction on marriage is based on 
locality, persons living in certain parganas refusing to infermony 
with persons living in certain other parganas. The caste traces 
its origin to a M&njhi, who held the earthen pots {danda) con* 
taining the resin used fur Siva’s Oharak FfljS. By sect the 
Dandam&njhis are Ssktas. They employ degraded Br&hmans 
and bom their dead, and there is little to distinguish them from 
other Hindus. They believe their original occupation to have 
been fishing, a means of livelihood which is still largely followed; 
some are also cultivators and day labourers. Many of their 
women are employed as maidservants, even by high caste 
Hindus, but they are not allowed to touch water used for drink¬ 
ing or cooking purposes. They eat all sorts of fish and also the 
flesh of such animals as are la\dul for Hindus. At the census of 
1901 they were treated as a sub-caste of BSgdis.* 

At the census of 1901 the number of persons recorded as 
Kadm4e in Bengal was 45,080, of whom 39,896 were resident in 
Midnapore. Members of this caste catch and sell fish, make and 
sell lime, cany bamboo frames on which torches are fixed in 
marriage processions, and perform rustic dances and gymnastic 
feats {paikimdch) at weddings. Their titles are Bhuiyft, D&s, 
Dolai, Jana and Patra, and thay have five endogamous groups, 
viz., Ealandi Yaishnavo, Madalbaja, Sankbabaja, Maohhiia and 
Cbandali. They belong to the Sal Maohh gotra and abstain from 
eating the sdl fish. Their priests are usually degraded Brahman 
Thakurs, and they will eat the leavings of Brahmans. The period 
of mourning is thirty days, but the males do not shave their 
beards as Hindus do. It appears possible that they are the same 
as the Uriya caste of Eandras, for the Eandras of Outtack 
have the same five endogamous sub-castes, and in Bolasoreitis 
said that they belong to one caste, those residing in the south 
of the district being known as Eandri and those in the north os 
Eodma. 

The Easth&s ore a cultivating and landholding caste peculiar 
to this district and Balaeore. The following account of this caste 
is quoted from Sir Herbert Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
“It is divided into two sub-castes—Madhyasreni-Eayasth and 
Esstha. The former, who are as a rule wealthier and more 
highly esteemed than the latter, claim to be the descendants 
of certain legendary Eayosths who settled in Midnapore before 
the time of Bollal Sena, and so completely lost touch with their 
brethren in Bengal, that even the growth of Enlini sm passed 
'* , * Bengal Ceniug Report of ISOl, Pait I, p. 407. 
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them by unnotioed, and there are no Kulins among them to tjiis 
daj. The same tradition represents the ESstha as the offspring 
of these Madhyasreni-Kayasths by women of lower castes. 

The theory derives some support from the analogous ease of 
Bajput families who have settled in outlying parts of the 
country, lost oonneotion with their own people, and inter¬ 
married with the women of tho land. It is, however, equally 
possible, and, in my opinion, rather more probable, that both 
Madhyasreni-K&yasths and Easthas may be the descendants of 
an indigenous writer-tribe like the Karans of Orissa, the 
wealthier members of which disowned their humbler tribesmen 
and sought kinship with the well-known Eayasth oaste of 
Bengal. The fact that Easthas and Madhyasreni-Eftyasths aiC 
in possession of very old estates seems to tell in favour of this 
view. 

“ Kasthas marry their daughters as infants, oondemn thei 
remarriage of widows, and do not recognize divoroe. In one point, 
however, both divisions of the oaste, and even tlie despised Karans 
of Orissa, are greatly in advance of the Kayasths of Bengal. 
While they accept and act up to the sacerdotal^ view that untold 
spiritual evils will befall the man who does not get his daughters 
married before tho age of puberty, they oarefuUy guard against 
the physical dangers of the practice by forbidding the married 
couple to cohabit until the bride has arrived at sexual maturity. 

In matters of religious and ceremonial observances they are at all 
points orthodox llindus. Most of them belong to the Voishnava 
sect. Madhyasreni-Brahmans officiate as their priests. 

“ M adhyasreni-Kayasths occupy much the same position in 
Midnapore as the Kayasths in Bengal proper and the Karans in 
Orissa. Their social rank is high, and Brkhmans take water from 
their hands. Some of them hold zamindhris and substantial 
tenures, while the majority are engaged in clerical pursuits. 

Of late years, however, they have had to compete with true 
Eftyasths who have immigrated from Bengal and become domi¬ 
ciled in Midnapore. The Eisthas are for the most part cultivators, 
tilling their own lands, but in the west of Midnapore a few 
of them ore found holding estates.” 

The Bsjus are a oaste numerous only in Midnapore and Bsju. 
Orissa. Their main occupation is cultivation, but a few are 
money-lenders and zamindirs. They trace their origin to a 
certain Baj& Ohauranga Deb of Orissa, who, when encamped at 
Jaleswar (Jellasore) or, as some say, Dkntan, fell in love with 
two girls, the one of the Vaisya and the other of the Dhoba 
oaste. His descendants by the former are known as Dftina, and 

r 
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those by the latter as Bfiyan. The females of thsitoTmer dass 
wind their sdri or skirt from the left, and those of the latter from 
the right side of tho waist. The two groups do not intermarry. 
Tho r)4ina subcaste considers itself superior to the Bayan, and 
it forbids the remarriage of widows, which, though discouraged, 
still takes place occasionally amongst the Bayans. It is reported 
that owing to the influence of their progenitor, the RSjus were 
formerly allowe^l to intermarry with the Sadgops of Bengal and 
the Chasas of Orissa, and this is said to aeeount for their family 
names, of which Ghosh, Pal and Datta are the same as those of 
the Sadgops, while Jana, Shaharaal, Padhan, MahSnti, etc., 
are found amongst tho Ohasas. The Eajus rank with the 
Nabasakh group and are served by good Brahmans. Some of 
their leading men are beginnitig to cloim Kshattriyn origin and 
to assume the sacred thread. The social and ceremonial 
practices of tho oasto aro much the same as those of the 
Wabasakhs. At marriage the essential portion of the ceremony 
is the binding together of the hands of the bride and bride¬ 
groom with kusha grass. In the ease of virgin wives the 
right h&nds, and in the case of widows who marry again the 
left b"nds, aro bound together. A bride of the Bayan suboasto 
ties a small quantity of ashes in the corner of her sari, which 
is supposed to be a token of her descent from a Dhobk.* 

The Siyalgirs aro a small community residing in the Mohan- 
pur outpost of the Dantnn th&na. They speak a dialect of 
Gujarati and aro supposed to have immigrated from the west 
some five or six generations ago, hut nothing is known regarding 
the precise time of the settlement or the reasons which led to it. 
They are said to have thievish proolivities, and may possibly be 
the descendants of some wandering Bhil tribe which found its way 
to Midnapore and stayed there. They now follow a variety of 
occupations; some sell fish, some make and sell bamboo mats, 
8om&..fire cultivators, and a few sell groceries. They profess the 
Hindu religion, but have no Brahmans to perform their 
ceremonies. Their priests are men of the tribe, oalled Paramaniks, 
who have picked up a smattering of religious lore. The dead 
are buried, not hurnt.t 

The Suklis are a small cultivating caste peouliar to the 
district of Midnapore. They claim to he the descendants of a 
Sulanki Rajput named Bir Singh, who came to Midnapore about 
six hundred years ago and built himself a fort at Blrsinghpur 
in pargana Eedarkunda. The fort, of which the remains are ' 

* Bengal CeDsna Beport of 1901, Part I, p. 420. 

,. t Bengal Caobu Beport of 1901, Part 1, p. 486- 
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still visibly is flanked by two large mounds, called MundamSmi 
and QnrdamSrui, tbe former of which is said to cover the heads, 
and the latter the bodies, of 700 Bagdis, who were slain by 
Blr Singh because they ooiilJ not pronounce the word Aeah, mean¬ 
ing a mat male of date leaves, The legend goes on to say that 
after a time Bir Singh himself was defeated, and that his followers 
then discarded the sacred thread, changed the name Sulanki to 
Sukli, and settled down as cultivators. 

The internal structure of the caste throws no light on its 
origin. It is divided into three subcastes—Barabhaiya, Bahat- 
targhari, and Dasasai. The first, which is reckoned the highest 
in rank, is supposed to be descended from the twelve grandsons 
of Bir Singh. Their sections are of the erdinary Brahmanioal 
tyjie. Suklis marry their daughters as infants, forbid widow 
remarriage and do not recognize divorce. For religious and 
ceremonial purposes tliey employ Brahmans, who, however, are 
not received on equal terms by other members of the sacred order. 

Most of the oasto are Vaishnavas. They burn their dead and 
perform the ceremony of srdMha in the orthodox fashion on 
the 31st day after death. Notwithstanding their conformity with 
all standard observances, the social position of the Suklis is 
very low. They rank with Pods and DbobSs, and Brahmans 
will not take water from their hands. Agriculture is their 
sole occupation. A few hold tenures and small zamindaris, 
the bulk of the oasto being ooonpanoy ryots.* 

The Tuntias or Tutias are a Muhammadan caste whose Tuutias. 
traditional occupation is tho cultivation of the mulberry tree 
(tuni) for feeding silk worms. Of late years this occupation has 
become less profitable and many have taken to ordinary cultiva¬ 
tion and field labour, while some twist rope from a reed called 
gar. As a community they have a bad reputation, and many of 
them are professional thieves and dacoits. They are regarded as 
a degraded class, and other Muhammadans will not give them 
their daughters in marriage, though they have no objection to 
receiving Tuntia girls as wives. Males of the ordinary Ajlaf 
class will usnally eat with Tuntias, but their wives will not 
associate in any way with the women.t 
On the occasion of the SnSnjfttra, held in AsSrh, some 10,000 Rmimovi 
persons assemble at Gopiballabhpur and bathe in the river ikm, 
Snbamarekhk. On the Bsrunl day in (Jhaitra a religious gathering 
takes place at Deulbar in the Gopiballabhpur th&na to view the 
Tapoban, where Lava and Kush, the sons of B&ma, are said to have 


I 2 


* Tribes and Castes of Bengal.. Vol. ll* Parti, pp. 273>4i. 
t Bengal Census Eeport of 1901, Part 1, p. 461. 
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been burn. Another religious fair, called tbeTulsiobaurajat, is held 
annually in the village oi Soland in the S&bang th&na on the day 
following the Makar SankrSnti festival, which takes place on the 
last day of Pans. Some 4,000 to 6,000 persons oome on this 
occasion and make .offerings to the god Q-okulananda. In 
the Oontai subdivision large numbers assemble at Junput to 
bathe in the sea on the occasion of Paus Sankr&nti, and 
at Egra on the occasion of the Sivaratri. In the GhStSl sub* 
division several thousands assemble at Chaudrakona to witness 
the Eathj&tra or oar festival, and another religions gathering 
takes place at Qhat&l on the Makar Sankr&nti day. 

Besides these festivals, punya day is celebrated with some 
ceremony in parts of the distriot. On this, the first day of the 
Amli year, ryots pay part of their rents to the zuraiud&rs, and 
customers pay some of their dues to shopkeepers, who in return 
distribute sweetmeats among them. Among the lower classes 
U&runi pujd and Ind p&jd, which are held in Bhftdra (September) 
in honour of Indra, the god of rain, are occasions of 
festivity. When the latter is celebrated, a long post is put up in 
the ground and decorated with flowers, etc. The Charak Puja 
is another popular festival: a former District Officer states that 
hook-swinging still goes on, in spite of all eilorts made to stop 
it, and that he has seen fresh hook-swinging mark in the backs 
of six out of eight pdlii-bearers collected by chance. When 
cholera or sniaU-pox breaks out, the villagers worshin Sitala, the 
goddess of these epidemics. They also celebrate Mari Sankirtan 
and hold Chandi Mangal, Mahattab, AUam Prahar and ChnbMs 
Prahar, when the name of Hari is shouted day and night and 
crowds of people are feasted, 'these terms are explained below. 

Hari SanUrian —A number of persons sing the praises of Hari 
or God, playing on musical instruments, and sometimes forming 
processions in the streets. Chandi Mangal —A party, like a jdlri 
party, sing songs in praise of Chandi or Durga, playing On 
musical instruments. JUahaiaab is a festival at which ofierings are 
made to Ohaitanya or Gauringa, the great Vaishnavite reformer 
as well as to hie oompaniors and disciples, and a large number of 
people are feasted. It is also accompanied by Mari SanUrian, 
Attam Prahar and Ghahbia Prahar are festivals in which people 
perform Mari Sankirtan, playing on different musical instruments 
and feasting one another. The difference between the two is that 
the former lasts for a whole day and night, while the latter lasts 
for three days and nights. In the Aalam Prahar offerings are 
made on one day only, while in Ohabbia Prahar they are made on 
three day#, 
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The j&tri ia one of the most popular entertainments in the Ainrsa. 
distriot. It oonaists of (he performance of a mythological piece, 
generally selected from the RamSyana or Mahabharata. The 
performers are organized parties of musicians called jStrSwdlda, 
each party consisting of men and boys who represent different 
characters ; the female parts are taken by some of the boys or 
men with clean-shaven faces. They sing, dance, and also give 
musical concerts. They are, in fact, professionals^ who are hired 
out to give performances in the houses of well-to-do people on 
the occasion of the Durga Puja and other religious and niedding 
festivities. They are also engaged for the bSrnyaru organized 
by the people of one or more neighbouring villages, who raise 
subscriptions amongst themselves to pay their fees. Usually, 
the performances are given at night, and are continued for several 
nights. They are keenly enjoyed by the simple rustics, male 
and female, Hindu and Muhammadan. 

The biraydrii or bartedtia mentioned above are oocasionhl 
entertainments of u semi-religious oharaoter got up in the more 
opulent villages. The villagers raise a fund for their performance 
by means of subscriptions, and from this fund the expenses of 
making offerings to some gods or goddesses are met. The image 
of the deity worshipped is set up in a public place, and jdtrda are 
given at night. Sometimes thousands of rupees are spent by 
the villagers in this way. Eabi is another popular entertain¬ 
ment consisting of matches, between parties of professional 
singers. The headman of one party recites impromptu verses, 
which are repeated by his followers, and then the other party 
follows suit. The verses recited generally deal with some r&- 
ligiouB theme, but in their keenness to outdo one another, the 
performers, at least in publio places, rally and ridicule their 
rivals with jhymes of an abusive oharaoter. The whole per¬ 
formance is thus strikingly like that described by Horace 
Feacennina per hunt inventa Kcentia morm Veraibua aliernit 
opprobia rueiica fudit. * 

When kirtan takes place, the praises of the deity are sung by a 
number of persons, who use several musical instruments and danoe 
in slow time to music. Sometimes one man, with a number of 
followers, forms a party like a jitrd party and recites verses from 
the Bhkgavat and other religious books, generally in praise of 
Krishna, his followers repeating them after him. Three or 
four persons are required for the performance of goda-bharat. 

Their leader recites poems, generally of his own composition, 
the subject-matter being taken from the Bkm&yana and the 
Mah&bhiurata. The singing is aooompanied by a quick lively 
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danoe. During the course of the performance the leader makes 
extempore riddles in verso on any subject selected by the 
audience. Champabaii is a play extolling the omnipotence of the 
deity and the chastity of females, which is perlormed maicly 
in the Oriya language. The legend is that Ohampabati’s 
husband, when going on a voyage, offended a fakir, who was 
really a god in disguise. To avenge the insult, the fakir in¬ 
stigated a tailctr to metamorphose Ohampabatl into a dog, while 
her husband and her brothers were transformed into trees. 
Subsequently the god relented, and with bis help a relation of 
Champabati killed the tailor and rescued his relations. The 
pancMli is a musical entertainment in which two persons sing 
sacred songs for the entertainment of the people. 

In Midnapore the indigenous village system has lost nearly 
all its vitality, and is now represented only by the village 
headmen. They too, however, have lost the power and influence 
they onoo possessed, and at present are, to a great extent, 
and throughout almost the whole district, merely creatures of the 
zamindirs. In some instances son has suooeeded father in the 
office of village headman for two or more generations; but the 
office cannot be called hereditary, as each suooeeding appointment 
is made by the zamindar. Not inlrequently the villogers 
nominate the candidate, but the confirmalion of the appointment 
rests with the zamindar. There are five designations by which 
the village headmen are known, vi*., harua, mukhya, mandal, amin 
and prad/idn, oi whose duties, responsibilities and remuneration 
a brief account is given below. 

The barud is the headman of a village in the Hijili portion 
of the district. He acts as the representative of the villagers in 
important matters, assists police and revenue officers employed 
on duty, and furnishes information, if required by those officers. 
Ho receives gifts from the villagers when marriages and other 
ceremonies take place, and the zamindar also allows him slight 
remissions in his rent. The official position and remuneration of 
the barud have undergone considerable modifications. At 
the time of the settlement of Hijili, these officers received 
an allowance of one-half per cent, of the village assessment 
(Jamabandi), secured by cortifioates or chhdrs, which were 
much prized by the holders. The duties for which the certifioate 
granting the commission of half per cent, was given, were the 
following. The barud was expected to preserve the boundary 
jj^arks of the fields, and to point them out when required; io 

• Tbi* account of the village syitem ia maiuly reproduced from Sir W. W# 
Uan^r*8 Aoeount of BAngB^li VoL ilX, lSf6 
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attend any officer of Government; to share in some measure with 
the chaukidar or village watchman the task of keeping order; and 
to aid in the internal administration of the village. The direct 
commission or salary from Government was subsequently done 
away with ; but the iaruels still receive the amount, or its equi¬ 
valent, from the landholders, ordinarily in the shape of a deduc¬ 
tion from the rent payable by them to the zamindais. The 
appointment and dismissal of Sarudt, which were formerly made 
by the zamindSrs with the general consent of tho villagers, now 
rests with the Collector and Magistrate of the district, by whom 
registers of them are kept. 

The Mukhya is the headman of a village in the permanently- Mukhya. 
settled parts of the district; what the barud does in liijili is done 
by the mukhya in other parts of Midnapore. llis appointment and 
dismissal, however, rest with the zamindat. He gets no salary 
or remission of rent from the zamindar, but receives presents 
from the villagers on their marriages and other occasions. 

The mmdal is also the headman of a village, chiefly in the Maitial. 
jungly western tract. Being tho tenant-in-chief, ho secs to the 
cultivation of tho village lands, and to tho settlement ' of 
under-tenants on them. In some parts of the district the miutdal 
is the same as tho rtiukliya described above. 

The pradhSn is an officer found in the west of the district, who JPraiHn, 
undertakes and is responsible for the oullootioii of rents from the 
villagers. He sometimes holds one large village and sometimes 
several small villages, and receives as his remuneration 12J to 
16 per cent, of the gross assets of the village or villages assigned 
to his charge. His post is generally hereditary, but ho can be 
turned out if he defaults. The mahalddr is an officer responsible 
for the collections of several pradhim and for their payment to 
the zamindar. 

The dmin is one of the principal cultivators, whose customary AmU. 
duty it is to give receipts certifying service of court processes, 
and to V, ait on and help the police or other public officers in 
their inquiries regarding offences, revenue matters, etc. The 
dtgharid performs the same functions in the Hijili tract as the 
dmin does elsewhere. The name dmin is also given to the 
landlord’s servant, whose chief duty is to measure the lands of 
cultivators when there are disputes among them about boundaries, 
etc., or for the purpose of assessing rent on tho part of the zamindar. 

The bhadra is an officer selected by the general consent siadra, 
of the villagers to he a general referee. Sitting with tho mukhya, 
he settles disputes ^tween the villagers. On marriages 
and other occasions he receives some token of respect from the 
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villagers, which ordinarily takes the form of betel-leaves and 
nuts. 

Among other persons who play an important part in village 
life, the following may be mentioned:— 

The purohit or village priest, who is usually a Br&bman, 
worships the idols in the houses of his constituents, and utters 
sacred formulas (mantras) at marriages, funeral rites, and other 
religious and, social ceremonies, lie is paid by a money 
remuneration called dakshina. 

The ganah or ieharjya is an astrologer and fortune-teller. 
He is eagerly sought after by the villagers to tell them how to 
find or recover anything that is missing or Inst, to give 
aooounts of the health of absent relatives, and to prescribe a 
propitious moment for the commencement of important business, 
and so forth. The smallest remuneration that he gets oonsists 
of two pounds of rice and a botel-nut, or a pice and a betel-nut. 
In old times ganaks obtained rent-free lands from the zamSndSrs, 
called ganakoitar. 

The gunin or guni is a person, who exorcises people believed 
to be possessed by an evU spirit or under the influence of a 
witoh; also bouses which have the reputation of being haunted, 
or individuals who have been bitten by poisonous snakes- 
The villagers place superstitious oonfldenoe in a gunin, and 
credit him with the power of oounleraoting the evil effects of 
oharms and incantations. He is generally remunerated in money. 

The partimanik is the headman among the lower castes. He 
decides questions afiecting their caste and other social matters, 
and receives in return tokens of attention from them in the 
shape of presents in money, grain, or clothes. 

Village The village sj^stem in the Jungle Mahals, i.e., the tract to 
” iJie west of Midnapore which is largely inhabited by Santals 
Mabsle. and other aboriginal tribes, is described as follows in a report on 
the NaySbasSn estate submitted in 1883-84: “ The rente in 
general are ooUeoted not from the cultivators direct, but from the 
representative ryots, called mandals or pradhans, who are 
generally appointed from among the people of the place for 
five to seven years. They sometimes hold one large village 
and sometimes a group of several small villages. They receive 
for their remuneration usually from 12J to 16 per cent, of the 
gross assets of the village or group of villages assigned to their 
charge. The post of a mandal or pradhin is, as a general rule, 
treated as hereditary, but when a pradhan defaults, he can be 
turned out. He is responsible for the rent of h’s area, whether he 
collects it or not from the ryots. If a ryot defaults, the pradhin has 
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to sue^in the Civil Court. The pradhSn does not furnish aooounts. 
This is the system prevalent in the jungle mahals of Midnapore. 
In the few villages which are now under khds oolleotion 
properly so called, i.e., in which oolleotions are made by 
fU'xishtas paid by the estate, there were formerly pradhdns who 
fell into arrears and were therefore ousted. 

“In each large village, or in each group of two to five small 
villages, there is a barm, a ehaukiMr, a cheti^al and n deluria. 
The barua gets Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a year from the estate, and 
sometimes from the villagers. The remuneration he gets from 
the zamindar is paid by the pradhda, who recoups himself by 
adding it to the saranjami or collection expenses he receives from 
the estate. The barua’s duty is principally to assist in collecting 
the rent. Each chaukhlar holds free of rent 10 bii/bds of land 
from the estate in lieu of wages. His post is generally heredi¬ 
tary. The chetyal is paid Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per annum by the 
pradlidn from hie inranjami, but he is appointed by the estate. 
The deluria is in charge of the p&jd or worship expenses of the 
village idols. Ho holds a small quantity of rent-free land to 
defray the expenses of worship as well as for his own mainten¬ 
ance. He also receives occasional contributions from the 
villagers. Besides the above village servants, there ore 68 paih 
in the two divisions of the estate (Na) &basan and Rohini). Over 
every ten or twelve of these pails there is a headman known as 
bhaluk, and over four bhalukt there is a headman called dalbehdrd 
or dokedar. The duties of the dobedara are to assist the estate in 
the oolleotion of rent from the pradhans and sometimes (when 
deputed) to assist the pradkdm in their oolleotion of rent from 
the ryots. They also keep watch at the estate kachharh and do 
other such work. To each paik are assigned 15 bighda of land in 
lieu of wages; similarly, to a bhaluk 25 bighds, and to the 
dalbehdrd 40 bighda.” 

The following account of village customs in Patfispur is 
quoted from the report on the settlement of eighteen temporarily- 
settled estates in that pargana by Babu Qirish Chandra Datt 
(1898): —“ This pargana originally formed a part of Orissa and 
was not included in the district of Midnapore till 1826. The 
oustoms of the people of the pargana, therefore, are more like 
those of the people of Orissa than like those of Bengal. All the 
old families are OriySs by origin, and go have the same customs 
and traditions as the Oriyis. The cultivators always consult 
the village astrologer or their almanacs, if they can read them¬ 
selves, as regards auspicious days for beginning work at every 
important stage of the agricultural operations, such as ploughing, 
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sowing, harvesting, etc. On every full naoon and new moon day 
ploughing is forbidden. On the Sankranti day (».e,, the first day 
according to the Amli almanac) of Bhadra, Aswin, Kkrtik, High 
end Chaitra ploughing is prohibited. Besides the above, there are 
over forty other days in the year, such as Akshaya Tritiya (third 
day of tbe full moon of Baisakh), Dasahara (tenth day of the full 
moon in Jaista), Ambuhachi (first three days of AsSrh), 
Durga Pu]'4, etc., on which peasants refrain from ploughing. 
The Telis or oilmen also stop their oil-mills, which are drawn 
by bullocks on those days on which ploughing is prohibited. 
These are observed not only as days of rest, but also of 
worship. 

“ On the three days of SrabanS Nakshatra (a certain oon- 
stellation of stars) in every month no work of tying or binding, 
such as thatching, tatti j)reparing, etc., is done. On the Akshaya 
Tritiya day (third day of the new moon in Baisakhl, every ryot 
must begin sowing, at least he must scatter a few handfuls of 
seed grains on the north-east coiner of his field, without ploughing 
the same. On the first day of ploughing (for which auspicious 
days are indicated in the year’s almanac) the ploughshare is 
worshipped by the farmer, and the plough is drawn only two and- 
a-half times north to south across the field. But there is another 
tradition according to which, if it rains before the khdmir or 
threshing floor is cleared of paddy in the preceding year, then 
ploughing may be begun on any day, and there is no need for an 
auspicious day for the purpose. Heaping is generally begun on a 
Friday in the new moon of Kartik or Agliriin. The first sheaf out 
is brought, and kept on the thatch of the bedroom. On the plot 
of land which is reaped last, three paddy plants, which are 
separately cut, arc buried. 

“ Then on the Makar Sankriinti day (Oriya first day of Magh) 
the buried plants are exhumed, and are worshipped. The plants 
are then brought and kept with the first-out paddy plants on the 
thatoh of the hut. Then the whole is placed on the khitnir and 
worshipped after evening when the jackal’s cry is heard. It is 
believed that the harvest next year will be best in the direction 
from which the jackal’s cry is first heard on this eooasion. The 
kbimdr worship is done by the peasants themselves, and not with 
the aid of priests. On the Garbhan Sankranti day (the first day 
of Kartik) branohes of garbhan trees and certain weeds and other 
things are fixed in the fields, houses, and places of worship as 
safeguards ogainst casualties happening to the crops. On the 
Ot^rdhon JatrS day (the first day of the new moon of K&rtik) 
the peasants, worship their cattle with garlands of flowers, etc,, ai^ 
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on tb« Gomah Pumima day (full moon day of the month of 
Srahan) cattle are also worshipped and fed with cakes and 
grass. On the first day of Aswin (Oriya month) all hlacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, mosons, and potters worship their 
respective implements of art, which they call Biswakarma puja. 
On that day, and on the day following, they do not touch their 
instruments.’' 
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UHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

In the north and north-west of the district there are 
lateritic uplands with iuterveuing depressions, which ensure a 
good system of natural drainage. Fever is not so prevalent 
as in the low-lying country ; and the people, who are mainly 
hardy aboriginals, escape, to a large extent, the epidemics of 
cholera and small-pox which break out nearly every year in 
other parts of the district. The second natural division consists 
of the alluvial country, much of which is water-logged and the 
home of malarial fever. It is exposed to inundation from the 
numerous fresh-water and tidal rivers which traverse it. Large 
embankments have been built along their banks to protect the 
fields, but breaches are apt to occur during the rains, and then 
many square miles are suWerged, the outlets being insufficient to 
carry oS the flood water. This affects the public health in two 
ways. Uu the one hand, the flood water scours out holes and 
ditches, and carries off surface filth and rotting vegetation, 
depositing a protective layer of silt. On the other hand, the 
stagnant water, slowly drying up, affords a congenial breeding 
ground for malaria-bearing mosquitoes. Tnere are thus two 
ivergent effects. At first, the flood water cleanses the country 
and cholera disappears. After the floods are over, there are large 
oolleotions of stagnant water, and fever becomes rife. 

As regards the different subdivisions of the district, the Oontni 
and Tamluk subdivisions, which lie along the sea-ooast and the 
estuary of the Hooghly, are comparatively free from malaria. 
The Q-hatal subdivision further north slopes back from the bank 
of the BupnSriyan; the soil is a rich alluvium, hut much of its 
area is liable to floods, and though excellent crops are reaped, 
the inhabitants suffer greatly from malaria. The headquarters 
subdivision oonsists, in the north and west, of thinly wooded and 
rooky uplands; here the laterite soil is dry and the climate is 
good. Towards the east and south the level dips, and a swampy 
hollow is formed between the elevated country to the west and 
the comparatively high ground along the ooaet. In the Qhstal 
snl^vision conditions are similar, the north and west being fairly 
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high, while tiie south and east are swampy and suhjeot to severe 
malarial fever. 

The prevailing diseases of Midnapore are malarial fevers, Pbikoipai 
with their various sequelae, bowel-oomplaints, e,g., dysentery 
and diarrhoea, small-pox and oholera. Hepatitis and spleen 
affections are common, especially in certain tracts. Elephantiasis 
is frequent in the littoral and swampy portions of the district, 
and oases of leprosy are occasionally met with. 

The types of malarial fevers most frequently ’diagnosed are Fevers, 
quotidian and tertian, both double and single, the quartan not 
being so oommon. Other fevers observed in Midnapore are 
seven-day and fourteen-day caohexial fever. 

The foUowitig are also reported:—(1) Bilious remittent fever 
is a distinct type and very common. (2) Typhoid fever, without 
the typical rash and haemorrhage, but with other charaoteristio 
symptoms, such as temperature and intestinal symptoms. (3) 

Thermic fever of a mild type due to exposure to the sun’s 
rays. Headache, vomiting and high temperatures are charaoter- 
iatio symptoms; it is very amenable to treatment. (4) Cerebro¬ 
spinal fever occurs at all times of the year sporadically. (5) 
Influenza is very common, especially daring the changes of the 
seasons. (6) Inflammatory types, specifio and non-specific. (7) 
Elephantoid fevers, which are very oommon. 

The district suffered severely from the epidemic of fever BnrfwSo 
known as Burdwan fever, which is now believed to bo not malarial, 
but due to infection with the Leishmon-Donovan body, and akin 
to, if not identical with, Kala-azar ; it is also known as caohexial 
fever. This fever made its appearance in the north of the district 
in 1871. Next year a great southern extension took place, the 
epidemic passing from north to south through the whole of the 
alluvial country in the centre of the district. The third year the 
epidemic was at its worst, the mortality being twice as great as 
in the preceding year, but in 1874 it was less fatal and less 
prevalent. In 1876 the same facts were observed again, and 
what fever there was wanted the virulence of the epidemic, and 
had some of the characteristics of the ordinary seasonal malarious 
fever of the country. 

During the first year of its invasion the fever was mild; there 
was a simultaneous increase of the general endemic fever, and a 
subsidence of both, usual at the end of the fever season, In the 
second year the fever began earlier, lasted longer and oau»d 
greater mortality. During the third year the disease was marked 
with still larger fatality both from primary attacks and secondary 
ooroplioations, the systems of those who had survived the two 
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previoas years being now so undermined that they had little 
power to resist the attaoks of the fever and fell rapid viotims to 
it. During the fourth, fifth and sixth years (six years being the 
average duration of the fever in any place), there was a general 
slow recovery ; the fever in eaoh successive year attacked fewer 
persons, was of a less fatal type, and prevailed for a shorter 
period. It finally disappeared altogether in the seventh year, 
but left many of its viotims with permanently enlarged spleens 
and other sequelae. The total mortality caused by the epidemic 
in Midnapore during the years in which it raged was estimated 
at 250,000. 

Another severe epidemic broke out in the east of the district 
in 1881, which subsequently spread southwards, losing its violence, 
however, as it -extended. It ultimately made its influence felt 
in the tracts forming the coast belt of Tamliik and Oontai. Its 
progress was not uniform but subject to local and seasonal varia¬ 
tions, and, where it was most persistent, it left its impress in the 
shape of cachexia and spleen. 

Cholera. Oholcra is endemic in the district and is practically always 
present in some part or other of it. At times the disease appears 
in village after village, especially in some parts of the Tamluk 
and Contai subdivisions, selecting a few victims from each but 
causing a heavy mortality on the whole. It is more especially 
prevalent in the hot weather just before the rains, when both 
well and tank water becomes scanty and foul, and subsides with 
the breaking of the rains. Outbreaks also appear in the cold 
weather months of December and January. The number and 
severity of the epidemics have diminished since the opening 
of the railway, as the pilgrims going to and from Purl 
no longer throng the roads, spreading the disease in their 
train. 

Smsil-pox. The mortality from small-pox is as a rule inconsiderable, 
but occasional epidemics break out. The worst on record occurred 
in 1902 and caused 17,841 deaths, representing a mortality of no 
less than 6'39 per mille. 

Dysentery. Dysentery is common in Midnapore, and in the Central Jail 
the mortality due to it has long been the subject of special 
attention. Two forma are commonly met with, viz., a simple 
form amenable to treatment, if prompt and suitable, and a ohronic 
relapsing form, which is frequently imported with the prisoner 
and which is very diffionlt to treat successfully. A speoial 
investigation into the causation of the disease was mode in 
1906-07 by Captain W. E. H. Forster, i.m.s,, by whom a 
method of vaooine therapy was introduced with the result that 
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the death-rate due to dysentery fell from 25'8 per mille in 1906 
to 3'8 per mille in 1907. 

The following is a brief summary of the more important 
oonolusions arrived at:—Jail dysentery is most oomtnonly due to 
the bacillus of Shiga. Araoobte are very seldom found in 
primary attacks, and are much more frequent in chronic cases with 
a history of previous attacks. Dysentery, according to Captain 
Forster, is not spread by dust, nor by water, nor by infection of 
the food-supply, nor by suctorial insects, nor by soil infection, 
nor does the infection cling to wards or buildings. All the avail¬ 
able evidence points to the sirrood of dysentery by oase-to-oase 
infection and by convalescents as baoilli-oarriHrs Each recovered 
or convalescent dysentery patient retains in his intestines for a 
longer or shorter period a large number of tlie dysentery bacilli 
and passes them in his stools, even after apparent recovery. 
The extra-corporeal stage of dysentery is very short. Blankets 
and prison clothing were saturated with living emulsions of 
the dysentery bacilli, and on exposure to the sun’s rays the 
bacilli were killed in two hours. Again, blankets and cloth¬ 
ing saturated by dysentery bacilli emulsions were put away 
stored in almirahs, and the bacilli were found dead within three 
days. 

The curve of dysentery cases closely follows the rainfall curve, 
the dysentery curve attaining its maximum one month after the 
rainfall curve. The period of minimum incidence corresponds with 
the dry hot months. Most of the dysentery oases that were exam¬ 
ined occurred either among undor-trial prisoners, or in the segre¬ 
gation wards, f.s., among recent arrivals from outside, or among the 
convalescent gangs, i,e., among those who had recently been more 
or less in contact with oases in hospital Cases of dysentery due to 
Shiga’s bacillus are liable to assume a chronic or redapsing oharaeter, 
and convalescents of this type are very dangerous as carriers and 
spreaders of the bacilli. From tlie above the following measure 
of prophylaxis are to be deduced:—(1) General attention to 
sanitation. (2) Early admission and i)rorapt treatment of oases. 
(3) Detention of cases in hospital till they have become “ abso¬ 
lutely well for at least a fortnight.” (4) The segregation of 
convalescents for at least a month after thoir discharge from 
hospital.* 

Stone in the bladder appears to be common in the Contoi 
subdivision, a paper published by Bsbu J&dab Krishna Sen, 
Assistant Surgeon at Contai, showing that he met with 127 
oases in less than eleven years, viz., renal calculi (3), vesioal (71), 
* Adminiatntion Report on tbe Jaiie of Bengal for 1907, p. IR 
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urethral (52), and preputial (1). Regarding its causation, he 
wrote:—“ The principal cause of stone amongst the people of 
Contai appears to me to be the disorders of the digestive system 
associated with the elephantiasis of the upper and lower eztremi* 
ties and thickening of the lymphatic vessels and glands. I 
noticed similar disorders of the digestive system associated with 
goitre amongst the people of Ganda and with hydrocele amongst 
the people in ^Fyzabad, in Ondh, where stone is very common. 
There was nothing common in them as regards food, climate, 
locality, habits and physical conditions, and other predisposing 
causes which influence the formation of stones. I have seen the 
weak and indolent Bengalis of Oontai, who live upon rice and 
fish, and inhabit a tract of country bordering on and almost 
on the same level with the see, sufier equally with the strong 
and energetic Rajputs, who not only live upon wheat and meat, 
but also inhabit a dry and elevated country several hundred feet 
above the sea-level. The only thing I observed common in them 
was disorders of the digestive system associated with glandular 
afieotion. . . . The stones in most of my cases were small 
and fit for removal by crushing. ” • 

The marginal table shows the number of persons afflicted per 
100,000 of the population aocord- 
Msle. Female, ing to the census of 1901. In 

Blind . 97 87 the case of lepers the proportion 

i-cpc™ . is considerably above the average 

In,an, . 86 19 for Bengal as a whole, but in the 

case of deaf-mutes it is below it; 
while in the case of insane and blind persons the figures are very 
much the same. The number of successful operations for cataract 
during the five years 1896-1900 was 246 (lOSmales and 48 females). 

Vaccination is only compulsory in the towns of Midnapore, 
GhatRl, Kharar, ChandrakonS, B6mjibanpur, Khirpai, and 
TamlSk, being introduced in Kharar in 1889, and in the other 
towns in 1883. Altogether 1,23,694 persons were successfully 
vaccinated in 1907-08, representing 45'82 per mille of the 
population, while the average annual ratio for the preceding five 
years was 39'26 per mille. The number of infants protected by 
vaooination in the same year was no less than 57‘9 per cent. 
This record is better than that of most other districts of Bengal, 
but the reverse was the case a few years ago, when it was 
reported that vaccination was extremely backward in Midnapore, 
a smaller proportion of the people being protected than in any 
• other regulation district of the Province except those of Orissa. 

. •btiian UtHcal Qaatte, 1902, pp. SU-18, ~ 
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Inooulation was formerly common, and, even after the exten¬ 
sion to the district of the Act prohibiting it [IV (B. 0.) of 1865], 
was habitually practised in villages along the sea-ooast for some 
years. It vas continued clandestinely in some areas only 
twenty years ago, but has now disappeared, and vaooiaatiou is 
accepted readily by the people. 

The following table contains a list of the Government dispcn- Msmoai 
saries of the district and gives the salient statistics for them hoks, 
during the year 1908. The oldest of the dispensaries are those 
at Midnapore established in 1835, Tamluk (1851) and Qarhbeta 
(1868). The dispensaries at Midnapore, Oontai and Nandigrim 
have an invested capital of Rs. 31,000, Rs. 2,400 and Rs. 5,200 
respectively 
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CHAPTER V. 

A6EI0ULTUEE. 

Tke aonth and eaat of the disiriot are an allurial tract similar to 
moat districts of the Gangetio plain in Iiower Bengal. The rainfall is 
oonsiderahly greater than in the uplands to the north, and the soil, 
which consists of sand and clay brought down by the great 
livers from the country above, produces abundant crops of rice. 
Along the sea-coast, and in the low-lying country traversed 
by tidal rivers and creeks, it is necessary to raise embank¬ 
ments called bherxi to keep out the salt water, Other rivers 
are liable to sudden freshets after heavy rainfall in the 
neighbouring hills, and, their beds being in many cases higher 
than the cultivated land, are apt to overflow and cause serious 
damage to standing crops. When such inundations occur, 
large areas are laid waste by deposits of sand, while the lower 
ground is converted, for the time being, into a lagoon. To keep 
out these floods, many embankments have been constructed round 
considerable areas, called “ circoits.” Cross-dams are also erected 
in the beds of most of the non-tidal rivers, which are mere streams 
in the dry weather, in order to divert the water to the cultivated 
lands in their neighborhood. Much of the alluvial tract is oon- 
sequently covered with a network of embankments and cross- 
dams, one result of whioh has been to restrict tbc action of the tides 
and so to cause the mouths of the rivers to silt up. Consequently, 
after heavy rainfall the drainage is imperfect and large tracts 
ore water-logged. 

The north and west of the district consist mainly of a lateritio 
upland tract, sloping upwards towards the Chot& N&gpur 
plateau, and still largely covered with scrub jungle, in which the 
best lands are found at the bottoms of depressions between succes¬ 
sive ridges. These low lands ore highly valued, both because 
they form catchment basins retaining moisture, and also because 
the soil is enriched by the detritus washed down from the slopes. 
Rice is grown in such depressions as well as along the slopes of 
ridges (sAo^b). There is much terraced cultivation on the latter, 
the fields being laid out in a series of steps each higher than the 
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other. They are enclosed by small artifioial banks, by means 
of which water is retained and allowed to drain ofi on to the 
fields below. Maize, millets, oil-seeds and pulses are grown on 
the uplands, but the crests of the ridges are infertile, though they 
are well suited for the growth of trees, such as sSl, tamarind, and 
mahud. Speaking generally, the soil in this part of the district is 
on the whole poor, being oomposed of laterite and coarse sand, 
sometimes oemented together in a more or less coherent moss, at 
other times remaining loose and gravelly, and passing by various 
gradations into sandy olay with a few ferruginous nodules. 

The main source of irrigation is the Midnapore high- 
level oanal, which takes off from an aniout across the Kasai 
river just below the town of Midnapore and runs eastwards 
to TJluberia on the river Hooghly. An account of this 
canal will be given in Chapter VII, and it will be sufficient 
to state here that on the average 76,000 acres were irrigated 
ennually from it and its distributaries during the ten years 
1891-1900, while 70,419 acres were irrigated in 1907-08; 
the maximum area irrigated was 104,149 acres in 1881-82. 
Practically all the area irrigated by this oanal is under winter 
rice, 90 per cent, being sown broadcast. Experiments made by 
the Public Works Department in a year of good rainfall on 
irrigated and non-irrigated lands in the area served by the oanal 
show that the outturn per acre is :—(1) 23J maunds of paddy 
and 69 maunds of straw in irrigated lands; (2) 20} maunds of 
paddy and 54 maunds of straw in non-irrigated lands. 

Water is also obtained for irrigation by means of embank¬ 
ments built across drainage slopes and low-lying depressions. 
These embankments (bdnd/is) form small reservoirs, in which 
water accumulates during the rainy season. When the rice 
fields require water, the bdndh is simply out in a few places, 
and water is thus let on to the fields at a lower level. 
Small dams are similarly built across the beds of streams, by 
which water is impounded for the irrigation of rice grown 
below their banks. The water in tanks is also used for the 
purposes of oultivation, but there is little or no irrigation from 
wells. 

There are two water-lifts in common use for irrigation, viz., 
the simni and tiongd. The simni is a thickly woven triangular- 
shaped bamboo basket with four pieces of rope attached 
to it. Two men, each holding two ropes, and standing on 
either side of the mouth of the channel, through which the 
water is carried to the fields, lower and raise the basket with 
no little dexterity. If water ia required at a higher level, 
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it is raised to the level of the field in two or more stages, each 
requiring as many sets of men. As this oonsiderahly increases 
the cost of ouliivation, this mode of irrigating land is seldom 
resorted to when the height is great. Two men in a working day 
of eight hours can raise eufiSoient water for irrigating one MghA 
of sugarcane. 

Water is sometimes raised from tanks or jhih by a oanoe- 
shaped wooden vessel called a dongd. One end of the dongd 
rests on the mouth of the channel by which the water is led to 
the field. The other end is attached by a rope to a long hamhoo 
pole, which rests on the forked branches of a tree trunk or on two 
uprights fixed near the mouth of the channel. A lump of earth 
or stone at the opposite extremity of the pole counterpoises the 
dongd. A man Bucoessirely raises and lowers the dongd by means 
of the rope and can irrigate about one bighd a day. 

Classis Cultivable laud may be divided into three classes, viz., high 

OP lABD. land, low land, and didra or river land. The high land 
round the village-sites, which is more or less sandy, and is either 
above ordinary flood level or dries up in time to enable it to be 
sown with rabi crops, is called kdla. It is subdivided into bdslu 
or homestead land, and dhoaa, i land which during the rains is 
sown with dus paddy and in the cold weather bears a second crop 
of pulses or oilseeds. The low-lying lands separating the village- 
sites from one another are called jiibd. This land is mostly 
clayey and is under water during the rains. Practically the 
only crop grown on it is rice, but in rare oases, when near 
homesteads, a little summer til is grown. Didra lands formed 
by river silt deposited on the beds and sides of rivers are 
the most sought after by the ryots, as they are renovated every 
year during the rains by a deposit of silt and require no 
manure. They are most suitable for growing rabi crops, pulses, 
wheat, barley, oil-seeds and various vegetables. In the Contai 
and Tamluk subdivisions cultivable land is called madhur, or 
sweet, as opposed to nimaki, or land impregnated with salt. 

In the alluvial tract a day soil is known as entel or ethel, loam 
as doath, doraah or dmta, and sandy loam as bek domh. In the 
laterite tract the soils are mostly loam and sandy loam, having 
the same names as in the alluvial portion, but their colour 
is reddish-brown, and they are inferior in fertility to the corre¬ 
sponding types of soil in the alluvial tract. 

Clay soil is subdivided into the following classes :—(1) Ohara 
ethel, a very hard day, the colour of which varies from hlad;idi 
to yellowish. It is a poor soil requiring much manuring. (2) 
flora etKel or iaeh rntUi is found near the sea and the tidal riven 
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and kMK It is impregnated with salt, and is unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion. Stioty and slippery during the rains, it gets very hard 
during the dry season, when it has a white coating over the surface. 

(3) Banmih (sometimes called also posAu m&ti) is a soft soil of a 
reddish colour suitable for rice. (4) Badke ethel is a soft white 
soil used for making mud walls. (5) Kala ethel is a black soil 
used for making pottery. PHni miti is marshy land; pali miti 
is river silt; pink mill is ditch mud; khat mSti is earth from 
near the ryot’s house where cow-dung, ashes and house-sweepings 
are deposited.* 

The following table shows the normal areas under the pbisoi- 
principal crops and the percentage of those areas on the normal 
net cropped area of the district, according to statistics compiled 
by the Agricultural Department:— 
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From the preceding table it will be apparent that the staple Bice, 
crop of the district is rice, and that the principal harvest is that 
of the winter crop called haimantih or iman. This is sown in the 
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months of Jane, July and Angnst, and is reaped in November, 
December and January. In the most highly cultivated parts the 
seed is first sown in narseries and afterwards transplanted into moist 
fields especially prepared for it, but the greater portion is sown 
broadcast. The ius, or autumn, rice is sown broadcast on dry land 
in the months of April, May and June, and is reaped in August 
and September. Son, or summer, rice is sown broadcast in 
October and November, and is out in March and April; it usually 
requires irrigation. 

Am/d is the name of another variety of rice sown in June 
and July and cut in September and October. There are three 
other kinds of rice called kdiri, jhinji and nudn, all of which 
are sown on high lands in May and Jone and are reaped after the 
dose of the rains. In the marshes a description of paddy called 
kdnkri grows to a height of 4| to 4^ feet. The depth of water 
required for this paddy is from 2 to 2i feet in all stages of its 
growth. Another variety, which is called pankai, attains a height 
of from 3 to 4 feet, and requires a depth of water varying 
from 4 to 6 inches when it is transplanted, and from a foot to 1 i 
feet when it is fully grown. Land on which winter rice is grown 
seldom yields a second crop, but wheat, barley, peas ai'd linseed 
are grown on land from which an early rice crop has been taken. 
Other Practically the only other cereals grown iu the district are 

ceieaii wheat and barley, which are raised in very small quantities, and 
andpniiee. jjjj^j^e, which is grown to a greater extent, especially in the west. 

Peas, bir/ii (Phaseolus mungo), c/\ola or gram, mung (Phaseolns 
rodiatus), the common lentil called maeuri, arhar ^Cytisus cajan) 
and k/iesdri (Lathyrus sativua) ere the principal varieties of 
pulses grown in the district. 

Oil aeeda Mustard and rape, sesamum or til, linseed and sargonja are 
* ° the chief varieties of oil-seeds. Two kinds of mustard and rape 
are grown in this district, viz., kojR end madhubam or rai. The 
former is a small plant with black seeds giving the best yield. 
The madhubani plants are of medium size, with white seeds, and 
have the smallest yield. The four varieties of til grown in this 
district are as follows(1) Krishna til, i.e., black til, and (2) 
8anki,ox white, til, both of which are sown in jungle land in June 
and July, and gathered in November end December. (3) Kkasla 
til is sown in sugarcane fields in Slaroh and April, and out in 
June. (4) Shado til is sown on jungle land in May and June 
and out in August and September. 

The fibre crops of the district consist of jute and hemp (son) 
sown on high land in May and June and out in August and 
September. 
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Sugaroane is groRn in moist lands and on river banks, and is ' 

chiefly oultivated in the Gh&t&l subdivimon and in the Sabang “°P’- 
th&na of the head-quarters subdivision. 

Tobacco, turmerio and market garden produce are raised in 
small quantities on homestead land. The cultivation of indigo 
was formerly carried on, chiefly by Messrs. Watson & Oo., 
the plant being grown on high lands on the banks of rivers. 

The price of the dye has fallen so low that it no longer pays to 
cultivate it. 

Pin or hotel-leaf is grown on black olayish soil in gardens Miacella- 
called baraj. A plot of land situated on high well-drained 
ground, and close to a pond or kh&l, is selected for the garden, psn. 

The land is turned over thoroughly to a depth of 18 inches, trenches 
are dug around the plot, and the earth dug up from them is 
spread over it; a roof is made of bamboos and j ute stalks supported 
on bamboo posts, and the four sides of the baraj are then enclosed 
by tattia made of the same material as the roof. Bamboo 
uprights are placed in parallel lines within the garden, and pan 
cuttings are planted between them. When the plants grow, they 
are trained over the uprights. Sowing generally takes place in 
June, and the leaves are plucked in July and August of the 
following year. 

Mulberry is grown to some extent, more particularly in the Mulberry. 
Ghatal and Tamluk subdivisions. For the purpose of planting 
mulberry cuttings, the land is dug to a depth of about 18 inches 
with the kodali. The large clods are broken up, after which the 
field is ploughed twioe and levelled. When the land has been well 
prepared, holes are made 18 inohra apart, in each of which one to 
three cuttings ore placed. They are then covered with earth and 
watered from a kalii, the waterings being repeated until the 
cuttings take root. When the plants are about 18 inches high, 
the whole field is flooded, and after a week the earth that was 
raised in making the holes is spread round the plants. Mulberry . 

is planted in September and October, and the leaves are gathered 
in May and June. 

The cultivators do not follow any regular system of rotation of ^otatiox 
crops. In the case of id/o, or twioe-oropped, land, after the Sus, or 
autumn, rice has heen harvested, a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds 
is oultivated in the cold weather. Sugaroane is a special crop 
requiring a full year to ripen and is grown only at intervals of 
three or four years. 

The canal-irrigated and flooded tracts do not require manure, 
as the silt brought down by the water fertilises the soiL Else-. 
where manure is in general use for preventing the exhaustion of 
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the land. The manures generallj used are oov-dung and pond- 
mod, and sometimes ashes. Every ryot has his dung heap close to 
the cowshed, a piece of low ground being selected, or a hols made, 
for the collection of dung, ashes, waste straw, vegetable refuse—in 
fact, everything that in the opinion of the ryot has the least 
manurial value. Cow-dung is colleeted in the dung heap from 
June to March. In April and May it is carried to the field 
either in oarts^ or on pack-bullocks, and sometimes in hags or 
baskets. It is first put in heaps at regular intervals and is then 
spread over the fields either by hand or by means of the kodali. 

Pond-mud is considered a very valuable manure, and is most 
ooramonly applied to sugarcane, betel and mulberry. To obtain 
the best results it is necessary to apply it in very large quantities. 
A good dressing would be forty cart-loads per bight. The benefi¬ 
cial efiects of pond-mud last for three years and manifest them¬ 
selves most in the second year. Pond-mnd is most extensively 
applied in a year of drought when the ponds dry up. Ashes are 
also sometimes used as manure in this district. They are generally 
mixed with oow-duug, but are ooeasionally used atone for onion 
fields and nurseries. 

In 1874 it was estimated that the area of rice-growing lands 
had increased by about 60 per cent, during the previous twenty 
years. There is little doubt that since then there has been a 
further large increase; but most of the district being permanently- 
settled, accurate data cf the extension of cultivation do not exist. It 
is, however, known that a considerable area has been reclaimed 
from jungle in the north and west during the last thirty years, 
while the jalpai lands, t.s., lands which formerly supplied fuel 
for the manufacture of salt, have been brought under the plough 
in the south. In the alluvial traot there is but little space for 
further extension of cultivation j only a few patches of waste 
land are met with here and there, and the lands under cultiva¬ 
tion are not allowed to lie fallow for any long period. In 
the south there are some waste sandy lands, and in the north 
and west there is a considerable area not yet brought under the 
plough. Much of the latter is covered with scrub jungle, but 
some of it is well suited for cultivation, and the work of re¬ 
clamation is in progress. The statistios for 1907-08 show that 
the net cropped area was 1,914,300 acres, while oulturable 
waste accounted for 439,020 acres, and the area not available 
for cultivation was 966,720 acres. 

The cattle of the district are of the degenerate species usually 
met with in the plains of Bengal, and it is to be feared that theta 
is Uttle ohmioe of any general improvement because the pasture 
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where manure is in general use for preventing the exhaustion of 
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cnAPTER VI. 

NATURAL CALAMITIEa. 

FiifiHHs. Thb district is not specially liable to famines. Droughts are 
not of frequent occurrence, nor, when they do take place, are they 
usually of so severe a character ns to cause a general destruction 
of the crops. Muoh depends on the quantity and distribution of 
the rainfall and the situation of the lauds under cultivation. Fart 
of the district being high and undulating, and part flat and low- 
lying, most estates are liable to suffer to some extent from the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. If the monsoon sets in early with 
very heavy rain, the crops on the lower lands cannot be grown at 
all or are damaged by submersion, while, if it sets in late or ceases 
prematurely, the crops on the high sites suffer from drought. 
When, however, the rain falls in moderate quantity throughout 
the season, the crops of all parts are good and an abundant 
harvest is the result. 

There have been five famines or periods of scarcity during the 
time of British administration, viz., in 1766, 1792, 1851, 1866 
and 1897. Of the first three there is little record; in 1851 
there was a loss of nearly five-eighths of the rice harvest, which is 
the main crop of the district. The worst famine, of which there is 
detailed information, was that of 1866, the great Orissa famine^ 
from which Midnapore suffered more than any district in Bengal 
outside Orissa. 

famine of la 1864 a large area had been desolated by a cyclone and 

1866. storm-wave, which will be described later in this chapter. Nearly 
three-fourths of the population of the Poro and Gumgarh 
parganaa had been swept away. In September 1864 it was 
reported that a fourth of the former pargana was lying waste for 
want of men to cultivate it, while in Hijili, which had suffered 
most severely from the cyclone, the ryots were suffering from want 
of grain. The rains of 1865 oeased unusually early, no rainfall of 
any oonsequenoe occurring later than the 15th September; and as 
time wore on, and the drought still continued, the aspect of affairs 
became very grave. On the 18th October it was reported that 
in Hijili one-fourth of the rioe crop had already perished, and 
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that if no rain fell soon, there would be a famine, “ the like of 
whieh had not been seen or heard of for many years.” It was not 
that rice was absolutely wanting, for large quantities were being 
imported from the Balasore district, and it was also being brought 
in to Hijili from the central parts of Midnapore. But the 
price, which ranged from 12 to 16 seers per rupee, was 
quite beyond the means of the poorer classes in this part of the 
district. 

In December a certain amount of relief was obtained from the 
harvesting of the rice crop, bat this had been reduced by th® 
drought to only half the average. Prices soon rapidly rose 
again, distress deepened, and there was a serious outbreak of 
violent crime caused by want. In April, tbe old and infirm 
were beginning to die from insufficient food, and relief works 
became necessary. By the end of June, 18 relief depots had been 
opened, but, in spite of this, deaths from starvation were oecnr- 
ring, particularly in the neighbourhood of Dantan and in the 
jungle tracts. At the beginning of July 1866, rice sold in 
Midnapore town at 6J seers for the rupee; and in the Jungle 
Mahals, though it sold nominally at 7 seers per rupee, it was not 
procurable in many places, and the police frequently reported that 
they could not obtain enough for even their own use. The 
general opinion at this time seems to have been that there was 
plenty of grain in the district, but that tbe mahAjam, or rice 
merchants, would not part with it except at exorbitant prices. 
Whether this was really the case or not, it became clear that 
importation of rice on a considerable scale must be undertaken 
if the depdts already established were to bo kept at work. 

The famine reached its height in tbe months of August 
and September. The Board of Bevenue, despite its previous 
resolution not to import food, was now forced to take action and 
despatched a steamer to Bangoon for rice to the value of 
Bs. 30,000. By the Ist October the rice was being imported 
into Midnapore, and the stock thus received was considered to be 
more than sufficient to last out the famine. From the beginning 
of October the distress began to abate rapidly with, the promise 
of an abundant harvest. When the crop came in, there was 
cheapness and plenty, and relief operations were brought to a 
close by the end of November. No accurate statistics of the 
mortality are available, but the Collector estimated that in' the 
western part of the district from ten to fifteen per cent, of the 
population died of starvation and diseases induced by it, and that iu 
the central portion and the Gontai subdivision from two to three 
per cent., and in Tamluk a half per cent, perished. 
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The total number of relief oentree and aub-depots established 
from first to last was twenty-three. The first was opened 
at Gopiballablipur on the 19th May; the last was opened 
at Jambani on the 26th August, Besides those on works, 
tlie number of paupers relieved daily from June to November 
averaged 5,780, The funds raised for the relief of distress 
consisted of Rs. 77,350 contributed by the Board of Revenue 
and the Ualculta Famine Relief Committee, and Rs, 23,736 
obtained from subscriptions. Besides this, 10,469 cwt, of rice 
were supplied to the district at a cost of Es, 53,034, which, deduct¬ 
ing the sum of Rs, 7,114 realized from sales of rice, gives a total 
of Es. 1,47,004 spent in afiording relief to the starving population. 
This, however, is exclusive of money expended on public works 
for the purpose of providing labour for the poor. The sum of 
Rs. 73,736 was placed at the disposal of the Magistrate for the 
employment of labour on works, of which Rs. 43,128 were 
expended up to the end of November 1866. Also Rs. 1,68,195 
were placed at the disposal of the ofBcers of the PubUc Works 
Department for ordinary and special works, of which Es. 1,04,698 
were returned as expended. 

The Famine Commissioners summed up the results of their 
inquiry into the distress in Midnapore in the following words 
“ It is clear that the nature and degree of the distress were not 
known, and operations were not commenced sufiBciently early. 
Comparatively large as was the relief at last afforded, the Collector 
does not think that at best it reached half the starving popula¬ 
tion, and there was unhappily a large mortality estimated about 
60,000, or about one-tenth of the whole population of the 
tracts seriously afflicted. But in some of the more remote parts 
the mortality was, it is to be feared, larger than this proportion. 
Mr. Terry’s statement seems to show that in some parts the 
labouring population died in larger proportion; and it is slated that 
in one jungly tract the population of stone-masons and iron- 
smelters almost entirely disappeared. Late in the season rice 
was imported by the Board of Revenue, but it was too late.” 

'•mine of famine of 1897 only a small tract was affected, viz,, a 

897. portion of the Binpur thina, about 100 square miles in area, 
with a population of 26,000, situated between 30 and 40 miles 
west of Midnapore station. This part of the country is hilly and 
jungly, and is inhabited mostly by Sant&ls. Here the beggar 
class and the dependants of labourers were in a state of destitution 
for several months rendering gratuitous relief necessary. It was 
not found necessary to organize relief works properly so called, 
work wiuB afforded to able-bodied labourers on six district 
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roads in or near the tract affected. Gratuitous relief to the 
amount of Rs. 1,289 was distributed. It was administered by 
officers in charge of the five relief circles into which the tract was 
divided. The daily average for eight weeks of persons in receipt 
of relief was 1,216 or 4'86 of the total population of the afieoted 
tract. 

The district is particularly liable to floods from the streams Floods. 
and rivers, which flow down from the hills of the neighbouring 
districts. If there is a very heavy fall of rain on these hills, the 
rivers overflow the embankments and cause considerable loss of 
property. The mouths of the rivers, moreover, are insufficient to 
discharge the excess water, and consequently many miles of coun¬ 
try remain submerged for weeks after a flood. 

The records of the district show that disastrous floods fre¬ 
quently swept across large areas during the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. In May 182'i a flood destroyed the whole line 
of embankments, and the water rose so high that it entered the 
(jolleotor’s Court at Contai and washed away the records. The 
sea water afterwards found its way through the broken dykes and 
seriously injured the arable land. A second flood occurred in 
1831, when the embankments were again washed away, and the 
rice, which was well advanced, was almost totally destroyed. A 
full enquiry into the losses sustained was made by Mr. Collector 
Wyatt, and the Government, in consequence, granted remissions 
of revenue to the extent of Rs. 85,678. In Ootober of the follow¬ 
ing year a second destructive flood occurred, which did great dam¬ 
age to the ripening crops and overtopped embankments 15 
feet in height. An investigation into the losses sustained by the 
cultivators made it necessary for Government to allow further 
remissions of revenue to the extent of Es. 84,691. A still more 
serious flood in May 1833 entirely destroyed what remained of the 
embankments. A fourth great inundation—^the fourth in the space 
of three years—followed in September 1834, during which more 
than half the crops were swept away, 7,112 persons or half the 
population of the flooded tract were drowned, and 865 villages inun¬ 
dated. A careful investigation resulted in Government granting 
. the sufferers remissions of revenue amounting to Es. 6,28,789 and 
suspensions to the extent of Rs. 4,97,732. A letter from the 
Board of Revenue to Government, dated the 9th May 1837, 
declared that—“ These calamities were of no light or common 
Hud, and their consequences were of no transient or tempor¬ 
ary character. The argioulturbts had not to suffer merely the 
occasional losses of on unprosperous season and a bod harvest, to 
be repaid by succeeding years of fertility and abundance. They 
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were overwhelmed in two euooessive years by tremendous visit¬ 
ations of Providence. By the first of these, more than half of the 
crops were swept away, more than half the population was des¬ 
troyed, and the fertility of the soil was almost annihilated. Yet 
this was not the whole calamity. Hardly had a year elapsed 
before a second destruction took place.” 

Other floods occurred in January 1839 and May 1840, in the 
latter of which, although the sea embankments stood very well, 
the country suffered by the bursting of the land embankments. 
No remissions or suspensions of revenue, however, were 
considered necessary. Again, in August 1845, floods did 
severe damage to the Kalmijol and Midnaporo Embankments; 
the parganas of Main&chaurS, Sabang and Kaaijori were 
inundated, and the rice crop injured. In October 1848, a flood 
did much damage to the embankments, which were overtopped 
and breached in many places. The crops also suffered 
and, after an investigation by the Collector, remissions were 
granted to the extent of Es. 10,818, and suspensions to the 
extent of Es. 1,42,797. In April 1850, another inundation 
overtopped and breached the embankments in the sea-board 
parganai, and along the banks of the large rivers. Fortunately, 
no crops were on the ground, except indigo, and no remissions 
or suspensions of revenue were considered necessary. 

Among more recent floods those of 1883 may be especially 
mentioned both on account of their widespread extent and also 
because they led to the appointment of a special Committee to 
enquire into the origin of floods in Midnapore with a view to the 
adoption of remedial measures: this enquiry will be referred to 
in the next chapter. 

The floods of 1888, which were due to abnormal rainfall, 
inundated the greater portion of the low-lying lands in the 
district. To the extreme north, the Ghatal subdivision suffered 
from a simultaneous rise of the Hasai, Silai, and Dwara- 
keswar rivers. In the Midnapore subdivision almost the whole 
country was submerged owing to a flood in the KaliSghai river, 
which was the highest on record. Parts of the Tamliik subdivi- 
gion also suffered severely, and the central part of the Oontai 
subdivision was under water till the end of December. The 
damage was, however, compensated by a bumper crop of boro 
paddy, which was grown more widely than usual. Eventually, 
the only relief measure which it was foimd necessary to 
undertake was the gratuitous distribution of food to some destitute 
persons in the Contol subdivision, who in ordinary years would 
have Bubsiated on their neighbours’ charity. 
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Being situated at the north-west angle of the Bay of Bengal CroLosis. 
the district is liable to oyolonio storms, which are often aooom-- 
panied by heavy rainfall and sometimes by storm-waves. Storms, 
all causing more or leas damage to life and property, are reported 
to have occurred in 1831,1832, 1833, 1840, 1848,1860, 1851, 

1876,1885, and 1901, but none of these are eomparable to the 
cyclones of 1864,1867 and 1874. 

The cyclone of 1864 burst on the 6th October and was of Cyclone of 
unprecedented violence. It had its origin in the vicinity of the 
Andaman Islands, and, travelling northwards and westwards, 
first struck Bengal on the Balasore and Midnapore coast. In 
the southern and eastern parts of this district, lying on the 
sea board, and exposed to the full force of the storm-wave, the 
efieot was most disastrous. Colonel Short, in a report on 
Southern Hijili, stated“ The fury of the cyclone caused a 
fearful destruction in the villages to the interior; indeed, the 
raised plateaux on which many stood were swept clean. It 
appears that the people, believiug the lull in the storm to be the 
sign of its having passed over, proceeded to bring in their cattle', 
and whilst so engaged they were overtaken by the waters, which, 
topping the lowest part of the dyke or entering through the 
breaches, drowned man and beast; while many, standing on the 
high ridges separating the fields, were, during the height of the 
cyclone, literally swept into the water and drowned.” 

The height of the storm-wave varied. On the southern 
coast it nowhere attained any extraordinary height, and it did not 
to any appreciable extent breach the sea face of the great dyke 
of Hijili. The wide mouth of the Rasulpur river, however, 
was afforded an entrance to the water, and, although its principal 
creeks are all embanked, a large area behind Oontai was flooded. 

As the wave was forced up the narrowing estuary of the Hooghly, 
its height and force increased. At Cowoolly the wave oame in 
two hours before high tide, and rose 16’48 feet above high-spring 
level, and 6 feet 4 inches above the top of the embankment, 
sweeping over the country within, and carrying away everything 
in its path. Higher up the river, at the mouth of the Haldi, the 
height of the wave was 10 feet above spring-tide level, and it 
overtopped the embankment for several feet along a length of 18 
miles. At Tamluk, the water poured in irresistible volume over 
the embankment, which it topped to a depth of SJ feet, sweeping 
away a row of masonry houses inside, and scooping out the 
foundations. At exposed points, the first intimation the people 
had of the inundation was their being carried away by the 
wave. At £ol& &hat, it entered the Kolft £b&l in a vast mass. 
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sweeping along parallel to the metalled road, and topping it for 
several miles up. The height of the inundation decreased 
gradually towards the interior, and the flood did not extend 
beyond Siddhft, an inland village of pargam Kfisijora. From 
the mouth of the Bupn&rayan, the inundation was more extensive 
and generally more severe, as the waters from the estuary of 
the Hooghly swept over the low-lyiug promontory of Doro 
Dumnin and Mahishidal, and up the wide ohanuels of the Haldi 
and Easulpnr rivers. 

The lose of life and property was very great. In the low- 
lying lands of Gumgarh, for example, it was estimated at three- 
fourths of the total population. In Bahirimutha, terrible des- 
truotion spread over an area of 66 square miles, the devastation 
being greater here than elsewhere, as the villages were larger, 
more numerous, and more thickly populated. Exoluding tracts 
from which no returns of loss of life were received, the ascer¬ 
tained deaths caused by the cyclone in this district were 
33,000, The number drowned or killed in the storm, however, 
by no means represented the total loss of life caused by the cyclone, 
lie immediate losses were equalled, if not exceeded, by the 
deaths caused by the famine and the pestilence, cholera, dysentery 
and small-pox which succeeded the inundation. The prompt 
steps taken by Government and its local officers, the Calcutta 
public, and many private persons, in sending supplies of food 
and clothing, alleviated the pressure of famine after a few days. 
But putrid vegetation and unburied bodies and oarcases for many 
weeks lay strewn over the country, and the consumption of bad 
food and impure water were evils lees easy to deal with, espe¬ 
cially as the prejudices of the Hindu population against touching 
a dead body were so strong as to be proof even against the dictates 
of self-preservation. 

These fertile causes of disease aoted on a people already suffer¬ 
ing severe mental prostration from the loss of their relations and 
property, and proved more fatal than the deluge which had first 
overwhelmed them. Mr. Montresor, the Commissioner of the 
Division, reported that “almost entire villages have been depopu¬ 
lated from those awful scourges, cholera and small-pox.” The 
Buperintendent of Kaukhali (Cowoolly) lighthouse, in a letter dated 
7th December, stated that “ the unfortunate inhabitants are dying 
by scores every day, from a disease very similar to cholera 
brought on by using the water of this place. Every tank, pond 
and well is stagnsnt with decaying matter, both animal and 
vegetable, berides oonteuning a large admixture of salt water. 
^ cannot aocuxately state the loss of life, but 1 am afraid the 
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fatal malady has carried ofi more ,than the cyclone. There is 
utter desolation everywhere. Scarcely a human being is to be 
seen. The paddy, now ripe, is left in the fields for the cattle to 
destroy. When 1 asked any one the reason of this, the answer 
always was, “ Who is to eat it P” 

Assuming the mortality by sickness to have been equal to 
that caused hy storm and flood, 06,000 deaths must be attributed to 
this terrible disaster, exclusive of the tracts not specially reported 
upon. The loss of crops in the inundated tracts was not so 
serious as might have been expected. Happily the water drained 
off from a great portion of the land very quickly, and the deposit 
of salt did not destroy the rice. The land was soaked with fresh 
water at the time the storm-wave broke over it, and was therefore 
less liable to he impregnated by saline deposits than it would have 
been during the dry season. It was officially stated that, had the 
cyclone occurred in March or April, the productive powers of the 
land would have been destroyed for the next three years. Even 
as it was, in parts where the water did not at once drain oS, the 
crops were greatly injured, one-fourth in the district as a whole 
being destroyed. The loss of private property, in the shape 
of cattle and houses, was very severe. The loss of cuttle 
is estimated to hare been three or four times that of human 
life. With regard to houses, it is reported that in Tamluki 
out of 1,400, only 27 remained standing after the storm. 

This locality lay in the centre of the cyclone, and had to endure 
the oUiuax of the gale. At many other places, however, an equal 
proportion of houses was destroyed. Government also sufiered 
serious loss by damage to the embankments, by numerous large 
salt stores being blown down, and their contents washed away, 
by the destruction of public buildings, and lastly, by the 
remissions of revenue which it was necessary to make to the 
landholders in the inundated tracts. The north and west of the 
district were not much afleoted by the cyclone, and its effects were 
hardly felt west of Midnaporo town. 

The violent cyclone which occurred on 15th-16th October Cyclone 
1867 selected this district as one of the principal scenes of its 
devastation. A storm-wave came ashore not far from Contai, and 
the storm travelled with the usual rotatory motion from south¬ 
west to north-east aoross the district. The diameter of the storm 
was about 20 miles, and the whole country coming under its 
influence was wrecked, its intensity in this area exceeding that 
of the cyclone of 1864. The station of Midnapore was 
severely damaged, and the loss of life in the town was great. In 
the whole district the deaths amounted to 3,049, while 17,000 
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oattle perished. ^From Midnapore the storm passed over Uhatftl 
and ArambSgh to BurdwSn. 

After this there was a respite up to 1874. In the meantime, 
not only had the sea-dyke been completed, but all the great 
khih leading into it had been sluiced. Were it not that, 
unfortunately, the FiohShani sluice was at the time under 
repair and a side channel consequently left open, the whole line 
from Birkul to the mouth of the Rasulpur would have been 
completely guarded. In this cyclone the violence of the wind 
undoubtedly surpassed that of 1864. The two-storied house at 
Contai was wrecked, and a storm-wave, apparently higher than 
that of 1864, burst with full violence nearly on the centre of the 
sea-dyke. The state of the dyke afterwards showed that it must 
have been overtopped by the wash of the tide, and the sea must 
have stood for some time 1‘5 feet below crest level; but both the 
sluices of the dyke and the dyke itself escaped with trifling 
injury. Thus, the wave rose 18‘5 feet over high-spring flood 
level or 2 feet higher than in 1864; and the mere fact of 
keeping out such a storm-wave would have been an engineer¬ 
ing triumph had it not been for the open Piohabani Kh& with 
its side embankments of only the old level. Up this opening 
the wave travelled with terrible effect. It both breached and 
overtopped the low section embankments and, taking the sea-dyke 
in flank and rear, inundated a large portion of the country which 
that work had protected in front. The storm fortunately spent 
its violence to the west of the Hooghly, and no wave of any 
dimensions went up that river or its tributaries. Some damage 
was done to the oountrj' east of the Rasulpur, but the injury 
from salt water was not to be compared with that caused in ls64. 
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CHAPTEE Vil. 

canals, DEAtNAQfC AND EMBANKMENTS. 

Thf. canals of the district are (1) the Midnapore canal, which Cuiam, 
takes oil from the river Kasai near the town of Midnapore, and 
extends eastward to the Hooghly at UluberiS; (2) the Hijill 
tidal oanal extending from the Hooghly at Geonkhali to the 
Easulpnr river; and (3) a portion of the Orissa coast canal 
extending from the Hijili tidal canal into Balasore. The first 
is used both for navigation and irrigation, and the other two, 
which ore connected by the canalized Sarpai river, for navigation 
only. 

The construction of the Midnapore oanal was begun by the MiitniipoM 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company in 1866; the works 
were taken over by Government two years later, and irrigation 
commenced in 1871. The oanal originally formed part of the 
Orissa canal scheme, i.e., it was intended to have a high level 
oanal providing a navigable trade route between Cuttack and 
Calcutta; but the Midnapore oanal was at an early stage 
separated and treated as a distinct project. The water-supply is 
derived from the Kasai river at Midnapore, where there is a 
regulating weir with head-works, and the oanal extends to 
TJluberiA on the Hooghly, crossing the Bupnarayan and DAmodar 
rivers. 

The main oanal oousists of four sections. The first has its 
head at Midnapore, where the river KAsai is spanned by a weir, 
and terminates in the same river at Fanskura; its length is 25 
miles. The second extends from PAuskura, where there is also 
a weir, to Hainan on the EupnArAyan; its length is nearly 12 
miles. The third section extends from Kantapukhur on the 
EupnArAyan to KaltapArA on the DAmodar river, and the fourth 
oonneots the DAmodar with the Hooghly; but these two last 
sections are in the Howrah district. The total length of the 
oanal is 49 miles, and of the navigation from Midnapore to the 
Hooghly, including the intermediate rivers, 53 miles. There is 
also a branch canal, 16f miles long, running to near NArAyangorh 
on the railway, which was made navigable because it was 
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originally intended to carry the canal on to Balasore, some 60 milee 
beyond Narayengarh. The total navigable length is thus 69j 
miles; while the distributaries have a total length of 267 miles, 
the village channels of 30 miles and the drainage channels of 54^ 
miles, 

About seven-eighths of the irrigation from this system is 
effected from the first section of the canal, viz., from Midnapore 
to Panskura on the Kasai (25 miles), while the second, from 
Pinskura to Dainon on the Bupn&r&yan, irrigates about 9,000 
acres. The greater portion of the country irrigated from the 
former section is non-deltaic, and there irrigation is highly bene¬ 
ficial in almost all years. The country below Panskura is chiefly 
deltaic, the lands are often water-logged, and it is only in dry years 
that irrigation is required. As regards the benefit obtained by 
the use of the canal water, even in years of sufficient and well 
distributed rainfall, the yield is higher than that from fields 
which are not so irrigated, and the cost of cultivation in canal- 
irrigated lands is less than that of non-irrigated fields. In the 
first place, less manure is required, and secondly, the expense of 
weeding is much less. The saving under the second head is 
considerable, for the canal water destroys weeds rapidly, so that 
one labourer will bo enough for weeding a canal-irrigated field, 
which, if nnirrigated, would have required three men. There is 
practically no difference in the rates of rent for irrigated and 
nnirrigated lands of the same quality, the cultivators paying the 
same rate for adjoining areas, even though only one gets canal 
water. 

The irrigation is almost all carried on under a system of long 
leases (for seven years). The rate for such leases was Ee. 1-8 an 
acre from 1873 till 1906, when it was raised to Es. 2 an acre, 
the rate for single waterings being at the same time increased 
from 8 annas to Ee. 1. The autumn and cold weather rice crops 
occupy almost the whole of the cultivable area commanded by 
the canal; the little that is under sugarcane or mulberry being 
usually on high ground above canal level. There is little or 
no rabi irrigation, and, though some spring (boro) rice is occa¬ 
sionally grown with the help of canal water when the winter 
crop has failed, the amount is too variable and, at the best, too 
small to be taken into acoount. Thus, the irrigation may be 
said to be wholly dependent upon the kharif demand, and this 
varies with the rainfall. In years of seasonable rainfall there is 
a good supply of water in the K&sai, so that there is not a very 
large demand for *Aart/irrigation. In years of exceptional drought 
.the demand is limited only by tha supply, and the profits are 
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great; in 1873, for example, the CoUeotor reported that it was a 
common saying among the ooltivators that the profits from the 
irrigation of a UghA of rice would purchase a bighd of Idkhirdj. 
In very dry years, however, great economy in supplying water has 
to be practised; fcr instance,in 1898 and 1907, two exceptionally 
dry years, some land, which it was most inconvenient to irrigate, 
had to go without any supply. 

There is, moreover, uncertainty in the supply of the river 
at I different times of the year. In consequence of [the small size 
of the catchment area, the supply fails in October when it is most 
wanted. In the earlier part of the season tho rainfall is 
usually ample, but there is little need of canal water. Thus, 
in Midnapore, canal irrigation labours under a double dis¬ 
advantage. In years of heavy rainfall it is little wanted, and 
in years of extreme drought, when it is of the utmost value, the 
water-supply partially fails. The Kas.!! water is nevertheless 
much esteemed by the ryots for tho large quantity of rich silt 
which it carries, and this is a powerful recommendation in its 


favour in all years. 

The total cultivable area commanded by the canal in the 
district is 123,200 acres distributed as follows:—(1) under 
the Midnapore weir 98,000 acres; and (2) under tho Panskura 
weir 25,200 acres. The actual area annually irrigable is 71,000 
and 9,000 acres respectively, the maximum area irrigable under 


Trieunium 

ending* 


long leases being fixed at 80,000 
acres in 1904. The marginal 


1901-02 . 78,190 table gives statistics of the area 

1904-06 . 88.944 i 

1907-08 . 66,783 irngateu, the acreage shown 

being the annual average in each 
case. The area has been decreasing since 1903-04 partly owing 
to an increase of the water-rate from April 1905. 


Before the opening of the Bengal-Nfigpur Railway the canal 
formed part of the main route between Calcutta and Midnapore, 
but the railway has diverted the traflic and caused a falling 
off in the receipts from navigation. With the object of encourag¬ 
ing navigation the rates of toll were reduced by half from June 
1906, and the traffic has since increased. 


The Hijill tidal canal extends from QeonkhSli near thenijm 
junction of the Rapnariyan and Hooghly rivers to the Haldi Tidal 
river, and thence to the Rasulpur river at Kalinagar, a length 
of 29 miles. It is a tidal canal, with two reaches, each looked at 
either end. The first range, which takes off from QeonkhSli and 


terminates at Etamogra on the left bank of the Haldi river, is 
nearly 11 miles in length. The second range, which is 17 
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long, oonneota the Haldi 'end fiasulpur riTers, oommenoing at 
Terapakhia on the right hank of the former and terminating at 
Kalinagar on the left hank of the latter river. 'I’here are four 
looks, viz., Qeonkhali, Etamogra, Terapakhia and Kilinagar. 
The oanal is used solely for navigation. The traflSo fell off 
considerahly after the opening of the railway, and the regular 
service of steamers had consequently to he stopped, hut it is now 
improving. This oanal is used chiefly as a channel by which the 
southern part of the Midnapore district exports its surplus rice 
to Calcutta, receiving in return piece-goods, salt, and other 
imports. This oanal was begun in 1808 and completed in 1873. 

The Orissa Coast Canal, of which 36 miles (known as Range 
III) lie iu this district, begins at Baitgarh on the right bank of 
the Rasiilpur river, where it connects with the Hijili oanal, and 
runs through Balasore, where it terminates on the Matai river. 
It is practically a continuation of the Hijili oanal, and like it is 
used only for navigation. Work was begun in 1880, and the 
canal was opened to traffic in 1886. 

A considerable area is water-logged, especially in the east 
and south oP the district. This is largely the result of embank¬ 
ments, constructed along the margin of silt-bearing rivers or 
tidal estuaries, which have caused an alteration in the compara¬ 
tive levels of the country. These embankments date back many 
centuries, and appear to have been at first isolated lengths, of 
no systematic alignment or section, constructed by samlndSrs to 
protect individual holdings or local depressions. By degrees, 
certain lengths were connected, and there came to be a regular 
system of embankments either constructed in lines along one or 
both sides of a river or forming a “ circuit ” in the fork between 
the branches of a river or tidal creek—a “ circuit,” it may be 
explained, is an area of cultivated land encircled with embank¬ 
ments to keep out floods. Eventually, more or less continuous 
lines were taken over by Government, which engaged, on certain 
conditions, to complete them and maintain them up to a certain 
standard. 

When these embankments were first brought to such a state 
of efficiency as practically to exclude the flood or tidal water, the 
drainage of the protected area was easily arranged for by sluices 
in the embankments at the sides of natural minor drainage lines, 
as the general level of the land was, of course, the same on both 
sides of the embankment. With the lapse of time, however, the 
action of the silt-laden rivers spilling over their hanks when in 
flood, and to a still greater degree the action of the influx and 
efflux of tidal water also heavily laden with silt, has gradually 
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but steadily, raised the marginal lands between the embankments 
and the channels, as well as the beds of the channels themselres, 
at any rate of those within tidal influenoe. The original uniform¬ 
ity of level has consequently disappeared, and the proteoted lands 
are almost everywhere, though in varying degrees, lower than 
fonnerly. The difierenoe of level is now, in some instances 
so great, that much difficulty is experienced in arranging for 
their drainage at all. 

A further result of embanking both sides of the rivers has 
been a gradual contraction of the waterway, until, at length, the 
lower reaches are unable to carry the water brought down in 
floods from above. This leads to frequent breaches of the 
embankments and flooding of the country, which is often more 
serious locally than if there had been no embankment at all. On 
the other hand, where the embankments have been effective, the 
country has been deprived of the beneficial action of the silt¬ 
laden water, though proteoted from its temporary and local 
destructive action. To remedy this state of affairs, various drainage 
projects have been undertaken in the water-logged areas, such 
as the cutting of channels, the deepening of rivers and kh4h, and 
the provision of sluices in embankments. The drainage of the 
tract which lies in the Oontai subdivision between the Haldi and 
the Subamarekhi rivers is a particularly difficult problem. 
Numerous suggestions have been put forward and opposed, the 
arguments on either side aSording striking illustration of the 
oonflict between the desire to reclaim tidal lands for cultivation 
and the desire to avoid the injury to drainage channels which 
the loss of the tidal spill basins, due to reclamation, must inevit¬ 
ably cause. 

The most important scheme undertaken during recent years is 
the drainage of the Argoal circuit, a tract of land, extending 
over nearly 28 square miles, lying in the fork between the Sadar 
and Bagda khSls in the Gontoi subdivision. This area is 
enclosed by an embankment, the lands outside which have been 
raised by deposits of silts to a much higher level than the interior 
lands. The lower lands are water-logged even in ordinary years, 
and when the embankment breaches, as it does occasionally, the 
enclosed lands are devastated and the homesteads flooded. A 
scheme for the drainage of this tract, at an estimated cost of 
Es. 1,68,000, was therefore prepared, the arrangement being 
that the cost should be advanced by Government and then 
apportioned between it and the samindfirs benefited by the 
work. It has now been practically completed and .will, it is 
hoped, improve materially the oondirions of this water-logged tract. 
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Crkinage In 1389 a special Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
drainage of the area affected by the HijilS tidal and Orissa coast 
enquiry, csnals and other flooded tracts in the Jalamutha, Majnamutha and 
Burdw&n estates—all included in the country within the basins 
of the Easulpur and Haldi rivers and their affluents. The 
Committee found that inundation was due to four distinct causes, 
viz., (1) incursions of the sea, (2) the overflow of the Subama- 
rekha, (3) the high floods of the Kaliaghai river and the breaching 
of the Amarsi embankment, and (4) the accumulation of water 
over the country owing to excessive rainfall. Remedial measures 
had been undertaken, or proposed, for the first three. As regards 
the fourth, with which the Committee were required to deal, 
they were of opinion that the cause of accumulation was undoubt¬ 
edly the silted state of the river Rasulpur and the obstructed 
state of the drainage channels leading into it, the Bagda 
river and the Sardar, or Maidakhali, Kh&l. These streams 'ire 
the natural main drainage outlets of the ooiiutry to the west and 
north-west of Kilinagar, an area of some 280 square miles; but 
unfortunately for their efficiency as drainage channels, they had 
rapidly silted up owing to the reclamation of what are known as 
the jalfai lands, which had been going on for the last twenty 
years. 

Theya/paf lands, it may be explained, were lands which, being 
exposed to the overflow of tidal water, were strongly impregnated 
with saline matter. The manufacture of salt being a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly, they were long held under the direct manage¬ 
ment of Government for the supply of fuel and the manufac¬ 
ture of salt. After the abolition of the monopoly, they were 
gradually reclaimed and brought under cultivation, embankments 
being built in order to exclude salt water fiom them. The result 
was a rapid deterioration of the drainage channels. Formerly, 
when no obstruction of the flood tide existed, the silt-laden 
water of the Rasulpur, finding its way up at high tide, spread 
over the yn/pat lands, which, being covered with jungle, were 
calculated to facilitate such a deposit. When, however, the lands 
were embanked, the silt-laden water was forced into the drainage 
channels, which, having no fresh water streams discharging into 
them, quickly silted up. The resultant state of things may be 
realized from a resolution of the Public Works Department, dated 
6th December 1888, in which the tracts round Gontai and Tamluk 
were described as follows :—“ The drainage is blocked over some 
three or four hundred square miles, and crops injured or destroyed 
over about one hundred square miles. The causes of the obstruo- 
tkn were examined by Mr. Vertannes last year, and shown to be 
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of comparatively recent origin. It was shown that the silting 
of the tidal creeks—notably the Bagda and Maidakhali Khals, 
which unite to form the Rasulpur river at K&linagar—was due to 
the evcessive land reclamations which hare been carried out during 
the last fifteen years. These creeks for seven or eight months 
of the year discharge little or no natural drainage ; but so long 
as the low country lying about them was, comparatively speak- 
ing, unemhanked, the flood tides swept freely over it; while, 
with the turn of the ebb, these aooumulated waters were poured 
book into the channels with redoubled force, and so scoured them 
out. By this simple prooess the creeks were maintained by 
nature in an eflicient state to discharge the drainage of the 
monsoon. During recent years, however, the large tidal basin 
has been embanked and reclaimed. The consequence is that the 
tidal waves are headed back by the embankment, and deposit 
their silt in the bed of the creeks, which are rapidly rising above 
the level of the country which they formerly drained. Thus, 
after heavy rainfall, not only is the whole of the reclaimed 
country thrown out of cultivation, but the drainage of the more 
inland tracts is blocked, and their crops also are damaged and 
destroyed.” 

The Committee found that the other chief cause of oh* 
structed drainage was the construction of cross-dams in the main 
drainage channels for the purpose of excluding salt water from 
the lands above them. The danger of these cross-dams arises 
from the fact that they cause a deposit of silt at or near them. 
As one cross-dam is built below another, the silt gradually raises 
the bed of the stream, and consequently aSects the level at 
which water flows ofl throughout the whole country served by the 
channel. The danger is intensified when embankments are also 
constructed along the margin of the channel and the area of 
the channel is contracted. Every condition thus exists for 
favouring the rapid silting up of the bed and blocking the 
drainage of the country above. 

As regards this latter conclusion, Colonel J. M. McNeile, 
Chief Engineer of Bengal, wrote in 1890“ Such cross-dams 
were only possible in the main drainage channels, when they had 
already silted up to a considerable extent. The embankments, 
in one form or another, are responsible for the whole difficulty 
in .which we are placed. The old, inner, and now abandoned 
embankments were constructed to reclaim salt swamps, and 
immediately on their construction, silting was arrested on the 
reclaimed lands and accelerated outside. In the first instance 
the areas excluded were large, and though they were gradually 
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being raised, the body of tidal water returning oflP them to the 
main drainage ohannels or rivers was sufficient to keep both 
minor and major channels clear, though frequently some silt- 
clearing was required outside the sluices. Still there was 
sufficient fall for the water, and drainage was possible. When 
the^a/pfl! lands were further reclaimed by putting embankments 
close to the main channel banks, the body of tidal water passing 
up these ohqnnels was much reduced, and in receding had not 
power to clear out the silt from the beds of the ohannels, the 
consequence being the much more rapid silting of the smaller 
area left under tidal influence and of the main channels 
themselves.” 

The remedial measures proposed by the Committee wore:— 
(1) That cross-dams in the main arterial drainage channels should 
be removed, and the reconstruction of them should not be 
allowed, save where they were really required in order to protect 
cultivated land in the neighbourhood of those channels from 
inundation by salt water ; (2) that the construotion of embank¬ 
ments in ya/;wi lands should be stopped, and, if possible, orders 
should be given for the removal of such embankments already 
constructed as interfered with the afflux of the tide over what was 
considered to be the necessary spill area; (8) .that the Public 
Works Department should take charge ’ of all the main arterial 
drainage ohannels and that they should be kept up at the expense 
of the zamindSrs and ryots concerned in the manner provided in 
Act II of 1882; (4) that certain obstructions to drainage caused 
by the Hijill tidal canal should be removed ; (6) that certain 
engineering works should be taken up for the droinago of 
particular tracts. 

The report of the Committee was reviewed in a Resolution 
of Government, dated 18th July 1890, in which it was stated:— 
“The report of the Committee indicates that severe floods, 
causing the greatest injury to crops, occurred in 1823, 1881, 
1832, 1833,1848 and 1850, a fact which indicates an original 
deficiency in the natural drainage of these basins, antecedent to 
the action taken within the last forty years. During that 
period Government has spent half a million sterling on embank¬ 
ments in Midnapore, four times as much as all the other 
landlords of that district. Moreover, a sea-dyke has been 
recently constructed in connection with the tidal canal, which has, 
according to the Committee, conferred enormous benefits on 
the landlords and tenants by protecting their lands from the 
numerous inundations of the sea to which they were formerly 
exposed.- It is desirable, in oonudering the general boEoing 
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of the report, to bear these facts in mind, as the Committee 
necessarily dwell mainly on the defects in the action of Govern¬ 
ment, giving less prominence to the natural agencies which 
produce flood in Midnapore and to the success with which in 
many places these have been ocunteraoted.” 

In regard to the question of the efieot of reclaiming the jalpai 
lands, it was said:—“ It appears that both the engineer ofBoers 
and the natives of the district attach more importance to the 
effect of embanking the jalpai lands than the Committee quite 
endorse; but in the face of the facts and arguments adduced 
by the Executive Engineer, the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
but accept the conclusion that embankments are primarily 
responsible for the entire difficulty. Cross-dams have doubtless 
done much harm and accelerated the deterioration of the drainage 
channels, but, until the main drainage channels had been very 
considerably silted up, cross-dams in them would not 'have been 
possible. It appears to be impossible to consider any portion, 
or oven the whole, of i'ae jalpai lands, ‘ as sufficient spill area,’ 
at least as a permanent remedy for the existing evil, inasmuch as 
these lands are already much silted up and are already con¬ 
siderably higher than the protected lands which have to be 
drained; but, as a remedial measure, the re-opening of these 
lands to tidal spill, and the absolute prohibition of any new 
embankment within their limits, will no doubt for a time put a 
check on the present rapidly increasing obstruction to the 
drainage of the country. From this point of view His Honour 
accepts the conclusions arrived at, and the Board will be 
requested to make the necessary arrangements as soon as possible 
in communication with the Public Works Department of this 
Government,” 

As regards the cross-dams, it was said:—“ No cross-dams 
should be allowed except temporary dams put by the Engineer 
in charge to allow of silt clearance above them, and the officer 
putting up such dam should be responsible for its complete removal 
at the earliest possible opportunity. All existing cross-dams, 
whether in major or minor drainage lines, should be removed. 
Hussea bunds* are almost equally objectionable as contracting 
the area ever which the tidal water can spill, and even though the 
plea be to keep the tide ofi otherwise culturable land, no increase 
in their existing number or section should be permitted.” With 
reference to the proposal to place the larger drainage channels 
under the control of the Public Works Department, it was 

* The meaning of this term is explained later in the leotion dealing with the 
terminology of emhanhmente. 
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pointed out that under the Embankment Act the OoUeotor has 
a disoretion in the initiation of proceedings to this effect, 
j. In Midnapore, embankments on an extensive scale are 

UBKTEi. rcijuired for protecting the coast line from the invasion of the 
sea, for preventing the inrush of salt water from tidal creeks, and 
for avoiding the submersion of low lands by the rivers over¬ 
flowing their banks. The rivers, after leaving the higher 
lands and entering the alluvial soil, oease to serve as drainage 
channels, for their banks rise more and more above the 
cultivated plains the further they get from the hilly ground. 
In most oases, the river, having ceased to be a drainage channel, 
diminishes in volume as it approaches its mouth, while its bed 
rises in elevation. Embankments thus become, at any rate within 
the tidal area, an absolute necessity for the protection of the lands 
in the interior, which slope away from the rivers and form 
saucer-shaped hollows between them. The danger of salt 
water inundations is even greater than that of fresh water floods t 
it is said, for instance, in Hijilf that a single overflow of salt 
water is fatal to three years’ crops. Hence, in the littoral portion 
of the district it is not any sudden rush of water, os in the case 
of the K&sai, or any occasional mundations, but the ordinary 
gradual rise of each day’s tides that has to be entirely excluded 
from all land set apart from agriculture. Briefly, it may be 
stated that, as in Holland, so in Midnapore, a great portion of 
the area is only rendered habitable by the ssia-dyke and the 
subordinate embankments which run along the tidal khih, 
“Great as the cost of theso works has been, and as their 
maintenance is, it bears no proportion to the agnoultural wealth 
or to the quantity of human and animal life which they protect 
from constantly recurring ruin.”* 

The system of embankments and subsidiary works necessitated 
by tbe conditions above described go by the generic name of 
puMndhi, which may be defined as the whole system of works 
necessary for the protection of agriculture in a country exposed 
to inundation. Various other terms are used for the different 
parts of this system (now simplified though not entirely superseded 
by the construction of sluices), which it will be convenient to 
mention before proceeding to the history of the embankments. 

Qanffttria bandh and bahar-bbera bindh are names given to 
the largest and most important embankments along the sea coast 
or along the tidal rivers and estuaries. These embankments have 
to be supplemented by others, for it is evident that the salt 
water of each tide would gain a n entrance inland unless t he 
• H. L. Hairiwn, Emtwtkmni Jiautali 187*. 
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outer, or gatiguria, embankments were continued along the khdk 
which debouch into the main rivers. These continuations are 
called ham h&ndh» and are divided into two olasses, viz., those 
below, and those above, cross-dams. Owing to the practice of 
cutting the cross-dams during the rains, the former are funda¬ 
mentally outer embankments and are almost as important as the 
ganguria hindhi, while the latter are for the greater part of the 
year inner embankments only. . 

Khalb&ndhi is the name given to the annual construction and 
cutting of cross-dams, i.e , embankments built aoross the beds of 
rivers. Khilkmdi is the periodical excavation of khah to remove 
the accumulation of silt, the earth being generally utilized to 
repair the haaiaa on its banks. Jalnikisi is, in substance, the 
same as the above, except that it is applied to smaller drainage 
channels only. These drainage channels are an important feature 
in the agricultural system of Uijili owing to the practice of divid¬ 
ing the country into blocks by small inner circuit embankments, 
instead of into fields, as elsewhere, by means of aih or field ridges. 
Each of these blocks require a jalnikini khal, or drainage channel, to 
Oarxy off the surplus water of the circuit, when the rainfall is 
excessive; while to prevent the same result following when the 
rainfall is not excessive, these channels usually have small hasm 
along their banks which can be out through in a few minutes if 
necessary. 

Bh&rabindhi and hheribindhi are names applied to the system 
of interior embankments which it remains to describe. The term 
bherabandhi is applied to large embankments of this class, while 
bheribdndhi is a generic name for all the smaller interior embank¬ 
ments. The latter arc mainly of three classes; (1) Jalnikdsi hasiag 
or parallel embankments intended to prevent the drainage channels 
Carrying ofi the water when not in excess, (2) grimaharahad. 
bheria or embankments marking out village boundaries, (3) grdm. 
bheria or small inuer embankments, the object of which is to 
distribute the rainfall fairly by keeping in each tract of country 
the amount it actually receives: were they not kept up, the water 
would not stand ou the fields, but would flow -Afi towards the 
lower levels, swamping the lands there and leaving insufficient 
moisture for the higher lands. As regards the utility of these 
last embankments, Bir Henry Harrison wrote in the Bengal 
Embankment Manual, 1875: —“ Qrdmbheria can only be resorted 
to where the country is so level that an embankment to an entire 
rice mdt or plain retains a sufficient^ of water on each part of the 
enclosed area without holding up a superfluity on any portion. 
It is evident that more then a few inches of difierenoe in leve 
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would be fatal to this, and henoe it ia only in very level traota 
that grdmhheri» would work. On the other hand, when aib are 
reaorted to, the water of one field haa to drain off (when it ia in 
oxoeaa or when it ia viahed to drain it off) through the adjacent 
fielda, paaaing from field to field. Aa, however, in general all 
fielda aimultaneoualy have an oxoeaB of water, thia proceeding 
becomes very detrimental to the lower fielda unleaa the decline ia 
Buffioient to enable the water to flow off eaaily. Henoe in a very 
flat country like Hijill the ail system would cause much more 
inconvenience as regards drainage than does the grdmbheri system, 
each circuit having its drainage hhal common to the whole circuit. 
Again, the grdmbheri system involves a certain amount of co¬ 
operation, which the rest of the embankment ayatem in Hijili 
haa taught the ryots to resort to more readily than elsewhere, 
though this co-operation is still very imperfect. To this may be 
added many incidental advantages, which would have their weight 
teterie paribus, such as that the grdmbberis make useful village 
paths for men and cattle when the land is under water, that in 
the event of an outer embankment being breached they may 
form a useful protection, and that they take up on the whole 
much less land than the far more numerous field ridges.” 

Most of the embankments at present maintained as public 
embankments were in existence before the establishment of 
British rule. The zamindars appear to have been responsible for 
their maintenance, but this duty was not properly discharged, 
most of the embankments being more or less dilapidated. The 
East Indian Company at first appointed the local ofiBoers as 
ex-officio superintendents to watch their condition and see that 
they were kept in a proper state of repair. Subsequently, by 
Regulation XXXIII of 1793, the Collectors were placed in charge 
of all public embankments rei>aired at Covernment expense and 
also of embankments in estates which had been brought 
under kAds management. At this time two large and heavily 
embanked estates along the Midnapore coast remained under 
temporary settlement owing to their peculiarly exposed position. 
In other large.estates in the district, which were permanently 
settled, though somewhat similarly exposed, Glovernment imposed 
a cess of annas per highi and expressly undertook the main¬ 
tenance of embankments. With these exceptions, it may be 
stated generally that the duty of maintaining the embank¬ 
ments rested under the Permanent Settlement with the zamindfirs 
within whose estates they lay. 

While, however, large public works were admitted to be a 
^arge oh the State, no spedfioation was to be found of the works 
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which fell under this category. While the obligation of the 
zamindare to construct and maintain all other embankment 
and drainage works was distinctly recognized, no machinery 
was provided to enforce attention to these dutieg, This defect 
soon made itself apparent, and one of the objects of the 
next Embankment Regulation (VI of 1806) was to provide a 
remedy for it. It, therefore, transferred the superintendence of 
embaukments maintained at the expense of Government from 
the Oolleotors to Embankment Committees, which were vested 
with a general control over embankments repaired at the expense 
of zamindars and farmers as well as over those maintained by 
Government. The Committees were ultimately abolished by 
Regulation XI of 1820, and their powers were vested in special 
officers appointed by Government. 

In 1837 a Committee was especially appointed to determine 
what were the obligations of Government us regards the mainten¬ 
ance of the different classes of embankments. The standard by 
which the Committee judged of these obligations was the actual 
agreement contained in the kabuliyats of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, as interpreted by the correspondence of the period and the 
actual practice since that date, and as further modified by the 
utility or the contrary of the works in question. The Committee, 
taking the different denominations one by one, arrived at the 
following oouolusions. The obligation of Government to 
maintain gangurit or main embankments was plain. As regards 
the hasia embankments, the Committee contended that Govern¬ 
ment was liable, and the Board of Revenue summed up on the 
same side, urging that the hasia bmdhs outside the cross-dams 
were in fact continuations of ganguria bandhs, while those inside 
might be included in the generic term bherihmdhi. These views 
were accepted by Government. The liability of Government as 
regards khSlbdndhi and khdlkundi was not open to question, the 
terms being mentioned specifically in the kabuliyats. Jalnikdsi 
was not mentioned in the kabuliyats any more than hasiahandhi, 
but the Committee pointed out that the presumption in favour of 
this work being done by Government was uniform, and that it 
was an indispensable portion of the system of agriculture. The 
Board took the same view, and Government adopted their 
oonolusions. Finally, as regards bhtribindhi. Government came 
to the oonolusion that as the repair of these petty embank¬ 
ments had been discontinued since 1815, and as. oomplainte had 
been made for nineteen years, i.e., till after the three suooessiTe 
storms of 1831, 1832 and 1833 had devastated the country, 
the grdmbheris could not be of much practical value. “ Unless,’> 
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it waA stated, “stronger grounds than have already been 
produced can be shown, His Honour is opposed to any 
expenditure of the public money on account of bandht coming 
under the description of bherSi&ndhi” 

For the future maintenance of the embankments, the Commit¬ 
tee proposed, and Government sanctioned, an arrangement by 
which all exterior embankments and subsidiary works should be 
kept in repair through the agency of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, and the interior embankments and subsidiary works should 
be made over to the custody of the samindBrs with a suitable 
allowance or remission. In other words, while Government 
undertook the obligation of maintaining the larger embankments 
and water-courses, the responsibility for the maintenance of smaller 
works was transfeiTed to the zamindars, to whom an allowance 
was made for the purpose. Specific orders were not passed by 
Government on the question of the maintenance of grimbhem, 
the utility of which was questioned, but it was held by 
Government that “ it was under no obligation to keep them 
up.” It was clearly intended that if they were to be kept 
up at all, they must be maintained by the zamindirs and ryots 
themselves, and the question of their maintenance was left 
for the zamindars to decide on consideration of their own 
interest. 

This system was done away with in the year 1873, when the 
Bengal Embankment Act (VI of 1873) was passed. This Act 
distinctly defined the liability of Government for the maintenance 
of certain embankments and water-courses enumerated in Schedule 
D. It placed them under the charge of the Collector of the 
district and an engineer with carefully defined powers. Power 
was taken by Government to take over other embankments not 
included in Schedule D, and to take charge of any water-courses 
of which it might bo deemed expedient, in the public interest, 
to take charge. It was provided that the cost of such works 
should be in the first instance advanced by Government, and 
afterwards realized from the parties benefited. The principal 
features of this Act were as follows;—(1) It was declared law 
that the persons benefited are responsible for the expenditure on 
all necessary embankment and drainage works, except so far as 
Government accepted definite obligations at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. (2) The powers of the executive officers 
of Government to control works afieoting the inundation and 
dnunage of the country were amplified and more clearly defined. 
(3) The duty of supervising this department and of initiating 
works was transferred from the Superintending Engineer to the 
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Oolleotor. (4) Ample provision was made for enabling the Ool- 
leotor to act summarily in oases of emergency. 

In the course of eight years defects came to light in the 
working of Act VI of 1873, and suggestions were made to 
facilitate its future administration. Under this Act certain 
powers for altering the course of embankments, removing 
embankments, and starting new works were vested in the Oolleo¬ 
tor ; but it was found that the questions involved in their exercise 
were so important, and so often affected largo tracts of country, 
that it was not deemed safe to leave them in the hands of 
Collectors. The Board were therefore obliged to issue instruc¬ 
tions prohibiting the exercise of these powers without their previous 
approval. Again, the procedure for recovery of the expenses 
incurred on works of this kind, which was prescribed by Act VI 
of 1873, required that notices should be served at every step on 
every petty landholder, and was so elaborate and intricate that 
it was declared to be unworkable. To remedy these defects, Act 
II of 1882 was passed, which left the substantive law as it 
stood aud made amendments in details in order to facilitate the 
working of the law. 

Amongst other things, this Act speoifioally empowered the 
Oolleotor not only to take charge of existing embankments and 
water-courses, but also to enforce the construction of any new 
embankments and water-courses which appeared to be required 
for the improvement of the public health or for the protection 
of any village or cultivable land. Q-eneral power was taken to 
prevent the unauthorized construction of, or addition to, an 
embankment in a notified area (sections 6 and 76), whether it 
might affect an existing public embankment or not. It was at 
the same time provided that, while the Collector of the district 
has authority to initiate proceedings under the Act, action shall 
not be taken, except when there is urgent need, till the matter 
has been considered by the Board of Revenue and by Govern¬ 
ment. The Act also empowered (section 43) the Lieutenant- 
Governor to remove any embankment from Schedule D, when 
no longer required in the public interest, but this power was to 
be exercised only after enquiry made by the Oolleotor, as far as 
possible, in accordance with Part II of the Act. Another 
addition of much practical value was that (sections 63 to 67) 
which provided for the estimation of the probable cost of upkeep 
of an embankment or water-course for a series of years and for 
the formation of a contract between Government and the personi 
responsible for the upkeep, by which Government undertakes 
the work of maintenance for a fixed annual sum, This greatly 
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ttim plifioa the pTooeduTe in apportioning the oharges to the eatates 
oonoerned. 

Begarding the different embankments of Midnapore, Mr. 
W. A. Inglis, O.S.I., writes in Tht Ganah and Flood Banks of 
Bengal (1909):—“ In the southern and eastern portions of this 
district, extending from the Rupn&riyan river to the Subarna- 
rekhS, river, there is an extremely oomplioated system of embank¬ 
ments, or rather, for the greater part, there is no system, and it 
will be more oorreot to say that there is a maze of embankments. 
There are embankments which endeavour, with little or no success, 
to give protection from the flood caused by the upland waters of 
the Dwirakeswar, the Silai and the Kasai, and there are embank¬ 
ments which do so, with more success, from the flood of the 
Subamarekha river. There are embankments on the face of the 
estuary of the Hooghly which are of much value in keeping out 
the salt water inundation due to high tides and to storm-waves. 
There are, again, embankments which exclude tidal water from 
low lands away from the sea face or main estuary. These are 
credited, and probably justly, with having caused much injury 
to the regime of the channels on the margin of which they stand, 
and they are a doubtful benefit to the country. There are a 
number of circuit embankments, notably the Chetua and the 
Argoal circuits, which ere instances of embanking at its very 
worst. On the other hand, the sea-dyke in South Hijili is a very 
fine work and an instance of embanking well applied.” 

For administrative purposes the embankments of the district 
are of two classes, viz., (1) those which are the property of Govern¬ 
ment and of which the cost of maintenance is a charge against 
Provincial revenues, and (2) those which are the property of 
persons interested in the land protected and which are maintained 
by Government at their expense. The embankments of the first 
class, which are enumerated in Schedule D of Act VI (B.O.) 
of 1873, include embankments of which the maintenance 
is incumbent on Government under the provisions of the 
Permanent Settlement, those of the Burdwftn R&j estate which 
were taken over in 1804, and some additional lengths which 
have at various times been added to the schedule under the 
provisions of section 43 of Act II (B.C.) of 1882. The 
embankments of the first class had an aggregate length of 
228 miles in 1907-08, and there were 26 embankments of the 
second class with a total length of 236 miles. The latter 
may be divided into two classes, via., (1) those of which the cost of 
maintenance is recovered by the payment of a fixed annual 
charge under a ocaitraot extending over a term of years, and 
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(2) those of which the cost of maintensnoe is recovered from 
the proprietors of the land benefited by an annual apportionment 
of the actual expenditure incurred by the Public Woi^s Depai^* 
ment. Seven embankments were maintained under the lattw, 
and nineteeu, which are known as (aiSvi embankments, under the 
former system in 1907-08. The last contract in respect of 
eighteen of these embankments was fixed at Bs. 49,761 per annum 
for fifteen years from lat April 1904, and at Es. 994 for the Jokai 
embankment. 

For practical purposes the embankments may be divided 
into four groups as follows:— 

(1) The embankments falling within the Burdw&n zamind&ri 
on the banks of the Silai and Bupn&rayan rivers. Except for 
a short distance at the southern end, to which salt water reaches, 
their object is to keep out sandy fresh water inundations. The 
cost of maintenance is borne by Government in consequence of 
an arrangement made a century ago, by which the obligation 
of maintaining embankments over almost the whole of Western 
Bengal is still determined. At first, an allowance of Rs. 60,001 
was made to the Eftja of Burdwan, *.e., an abatement of that 
amount was made in his sodor Jama for the express purpose of 
enabling him to keep up these embankments. Ho failed, however* 
to keep them in eflfioient repair, and officers of Government had 
to make good the deficiencies. The result was that by 1804 
there was a heavy claim against the R&ja to meet the cost of these 
repairs. After some delay and refusals to pay, the Raji 
petitioned the Embankment Committee to take over the Rs. 60,001 
and carry out the repairs for him. This was finally allowed by 
Government, the B&ja agreeing to pay Bs. 53,742 in addition to 
his ordinary revenue. The difference between the sum of 
Bs. 60,001 and Bs. 53,742 is due to a portion of the zamind&ri 
having been sold in the interim. 

(2) The embankments along the K&sai, the object of which 
is to keep the fresh water floods of the K&sai from devastating 
the low country through which it flows. On the right bank, 
as the Haldi is approached, the K&sai receives the drainage 
of a large tract of country south-east of Midnapore, and here the 
embankments are not continuous but are broken up into a series of 
circuit embankments to prevent the low country from being 
swamped by the accumulated drainage. 

(3) The embankments on the K&li&ghai. These also are 
intended to keep out fresh water and are maintained at the 
expense of the zamind&rs where the estates are permanently 
settled, and of the Government where they are temporarily 

i2 
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settled; the latter are chiefly in pargam Patfispur, which at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement was under the Mar&thSe. 

(4) The embankments on the estuary of the Hooghly, includ¬ 
ing the great sea-dyke, which are designed to keep out salt water. 
These are by far the most important of all the Midnapore embank¬ 
ments : indeed, they are probably the most important embank¬ 
ments in the whole of the Province. These embankments may be 
dealt with in tljree parts, viz., (1) the part between the SubarnarekhS 
river and the Easulpur called formerly South Hijili, (2j the 
part between the Easulpur and the Haldi, or North Hijili, and (3) 
the part between the Haldi and the Eupn&r&yan, i.e,, the Doro 
Dumnan pargana. In the first part there is the sea-dyke, which is 
intended to be proof against storm-waves. In the second and third 
parts the embankments give protection against high tides, but are 
liable to be overtopped by storm-waves. 

The principal embankment is the great sea-dyke, which is 
designed to keep out not merely a high tidal wave but storm-waves. 
Such waves accompany the cyclones which form periodically in 
the Bay of Bengal, and which almost invariably break upon the 
coast somewhere along the reach of 50 miles separating Bulasore 
from the mouth of the Hooghly. The storm-wave, if it once 
effeots an entry, sweeps over the flat country separating the 
sea from the great sand ridge some 4 to 8 miles inland, which 
depends on the sea-dyke for its protection. This is a magnificent 
work, 41 miles long, and in places 25 feet high and 150 feet 
in breadth at its base. The dyke commenoes on the west from 
the range of sand hills along the coast line near Birkul; 
further west these hills, reaching down to the sea, constitute a 
natural barrier. Thence it follows a toituous alignment along 
the sea coast and up the inlets—this alignment is a legacy be¬ 
queathed to the British by the former rulers of the country—as 
far as the Easulpur river, where the Hooghly may be said to 
commence. 

Other embankments, which may be specially mentioned, are 
as follows. The right bank of the Hooghly is embanked, from 
the Easulpur river, by the Khejri (Kedgeree) end Doro DumnSn 
embankments, 20 and 95 miles long, respeotively. The west 
bank of the Eupn&r&yan is embanked from its junction with the 
Hooghly as far north as Oh&tal; and there are also embankments 
on both sides of the Haldi and Easulpur. Near the embouchure 
of the Easulpur a hhdl, called the Kunjapur Kh&l, runs into the 
Hooghly, and with the Hooghly and Easulpur forms an island 
on which stand Khejri (Kedgeree) and the Kaukh&li (Gowoolly) 
lighthouse.' This island, which has an area of about 20 square 
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milesi is protected by a oironit embankment. In the extreme 
south-west of the district lies the Jokai embankment, whioh was 
oonstruoted with the object of excluding the flood waters of 
the Subarnarekhk from a large plain to the west of Coutai, whioh 
they would otherwise inundate. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BENTS, WAGES AND PBI0E8. 

The rates of rent current in different parts of the district 
vary considerably, and in many parts it is difficult to ascer* 
tain the actual rent paid by the cultivators. In some estates 
there are no written leases, and the amounts entered in the ryots 
rent receipts often represent only a portion of the payments . 
actually made. When written leases are granted, it is a 
general practice for the landlord, on granting or renewing 
the lease, to take a considerable premium, or mlami, in cash and 
to fix a low rate of rent. As the salSmi is usually not entered in 
the lease (to avoid stamp duty), the total actual payments for 
the land leased cannot be ascertained without elaborate enquiries; 
but it is reported that the salami varies from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 76 and more an acre. Further, since the passing of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, it has become a practice of the landlord to 
exact from the purchaser of oocupanoy rights a fee equal to 
26 per cent, of the purchase-money before he will recognize the 
purchaser; and in the case of sucoession by inheritance and sub¬ 
division of holdings among relatives, he generally exacts from 
Es. 3 to Es. 8 a bigha as his fee for recognition. Such payments 
have been held to be anticipated enhancements of rent. Abwibs, 
or irregular exactions, are also often levied from ryots except in 
the area irrigated from the oanal, where little beyond the rent 
is paid, except tahrir or the gumSshta’s collection fee of one pice 
in the rupee, and that not always. In some parganas again, it is 
the custom for ryots to obtain remisrions from their landlords for 
shuht, loss by drought, and b^a, i.e., lose by inundation. 
The Courts have held that this is a custom enforceable as a right 
when there is a total loss, but that, when, as a previous practice, 
landlords have granted partial remissions for partial loss, it is of 
grace only. Disputes about shuka and hsjd are a source of 
friction between landlords and tenants in various parts of the 
district, and in some places the parties execute agreements by 
which, for a reduced rent, the ryots agree to take all risk. 
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Bates vaiy from parga%a\io pargana, and also in the same 
pargana, aooording to the quality of the soil, the position of 
the land, etc,; and conditions in this large district are so different 
that it is impossible to give averages that will be of much value. 

There is a further difficulty in that the whole district has not 
oome under settlement, and hence reliable statistics are not • 
available. Land on which aman, or winter, rice is grown usually 
fetches about 60 per cent, more than that used ^or dm, or 
early, rice, while sugarcane land is about twice as valuable 
as the best rice land. The rent of land growing pulses is about 
the same as that paid for aus land, while land suitable for oil¬ 
seeds is about half as valuable. 

A settlement of eighteen temporarily-settled estates in Rent 
pargana Patispur in the Contai subdivision was carried out 
between 1893 and 1898, in the course of which rents were settled 
over an area of 39 i square miles for fifteen years 
with effect from 1897. Here the lands are almost entirely low 
lands on which winter rice is the only crop grown. Tliere are 
fifteen or sixteen rates of rent often differing from each other 
by a few pies, but the average incidence of rent paid by 
occupancy ryots for settled cultivated lands is lls. 3-4-1 per 
acre. Tne average area held by each ryot is about 1 § acres. 
Settlement operations are now (1909) in progress in fifty-six 
Government estates, ten temporarily-settled estates with an 
area of 600 square miles, and in a number of zamindAri 
estates with an aggregate area of 468 square miles. In the 
Majuamutha and Jalamutha estates the rent settlement orders 
involve an enhancement of three annas in the rupee except on 
homestead and unprotected lands- This enhancement is based 
on the rise of prices that has occurred since rents were last fixed. 

It would have been easy to prove that on this ground an 
enhancement of eight annas or more was justifiable, bat Govern¬ 
ment has been content to take three annas in the rupee and to 
guarantee that the major portion of the enhancement shall be 
devoted to improving the drainage channels and embankments 
of the estate. 

A portion of the area under cultivation is held under ap,.^mg 
system of produce rents, of which there are two common forms tent*, 
called Mnja and hkdg jot. The former means that the actual culti¬ 
vator, the bhdgchdsi, pays the man from whom he holds the land a 
fixed amount of grain as rent, whatever may be the outturn; 
the latter that the cultivator makes over to the lessor a certain 
proportion, generally half, of the produce as rental; the cultivator 
often supplies the seed and is alone reoognized by the landlord. 
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Wau>, following table sbowa the daily wages paid for different 

classes of labonr in 1896, 1900, 1905, and 1909 ;— 


Class op laboub. 

1896. 

1900. 

1906. 

1909. 


As. p. 

As. 

P. 

As. F. 

As. P. 

Common mason 

3 41 

5 

li 

6 0 

8 0 

Superior do. 

7 0 

7 

0 

9 0 

12 0 

Common carpenter 

4 9 

6 

9 

6 9 

6 6 

Superior do. 

6 4^ 

8 

6 

9 0 

10 6 

Common blacksmith 

6 3f 

4 

74 

6 9 

8 0 

Superior do. 

0 8 

9 

14 

8 3 

12 0 

Hale adult oooly 

3 0} 

3 

74 

4 I4 

6 6 

Female do. 

1 10 

2 

44 

2 9 

8 6 


Agricultural labourers usually receive oue meal (Jalpiin) a 
day in part payment, and during the busy agricultural seasons 
get higher wages than at other times, e.g., for ploughing land, 
sowing or transplanting rice, or harvesting the produce. The 
poorer cultivators also often work as labourers on the badli system, 
i.e., they exchange labour without receiving any wages. Black¬ 
smiths receive payments in grain at harvest time for the repair of 
the villagers’ agricultural implements throughout the year. The 
price of unskilled labour has risen considerably since the advent 
of the railway. 

Supply of following remarks on the supply of labour in Midnapore 

laboOT. are quoted from Mr. Foley’s Report on Labour in Bengal (1906): 

• ‘‘There is a certain amount of emigration from Oontai and 

Taraluk to the Sundarhans, but the land is good and the people 
are well oflE. QhStal is subject to inundation, and therefore is not 
so prosperous; but it contains good rice land, and labour is 
probably not obtainable. There is a great demand for labour 
in the Bengal-Nigpur workshops at EBaragpur, so this neigh¬ 
bourhood is also to be excluded. There remains the rest of the 
Sadar subdivision, where there is much jungle and where the land 
is poor. The Santils, who form the second most numerous oaste 
in the district, and are to he found in this part, migrate in some 
numbers every year in November for earth-work, crop-cutting, 
etc,, to the neighbouring districts to the east, returning in time 
for their cultivation. They refuse to go to Calcutta, as they are 
afraid of disease. None of them go to the coal-fields, and I have 
heard of no efiorts being made to induce them to go, though 
there is recruitment in the district for the tea-gardens. All this 
. part of the district seems therefore to contain labour which ought 
RAturally to go to the coal mines. The European samlndirs in 
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the north would probably object to emigration, as they need the 
Sant&l labour for jungle-clearing and cultivation; but, excluding 
this part and abo the neighbourhood of Kharagpur, the area left 
is still large. 1 have heard of labour for the docks being 
obtained from the district, but 1 was unable to ascertain from what 
part. 1 can only recommend Midnapore as a recruiting ground 
for the coal-fields. ” 

The following table shows the average prices in seers per Psioss. 
rupee of common articles of food during the last four years:— 


Aeticles of food. 

19ue-06. 

1906.07. 

1907-08. 

1908.09. 

Common rice 

Wheat . 

Gram . 

Salt .. 

8. CH. 

13 8 
y 1 

11 13 

16 1 

8. cn. 

9 2 

9 U 

10 6 

15 11 

S. CH. 

7 12 

8 U 

8 U 

18 12 

8. CH. 

8 15 

7 12 

20 0 


The contrast between these figures and those for earlier years 
is remarkable. In 1871, for instance, the price of common rioe 
was '^6 seers per rupee, and in the ten years ending in 19C3 it 
varied from 18^ seers to less than 12 seers, excluding the famine 
year of 1897 when it fell to lOJ seers. After 1897 till the end 
of 1903 the average price was 135 seers, but as shown in the table 
it has since risen even above the famine rate of 1897, There has 
been a similar rise in the price of other articles of food except 
salt, of which the price has fallen owing to the reduction of the 
duty. These variations in prices are common to other districts in 
Bengal and are due to economic conditions which have ailected 
not ouly Midnapore but the whole of the Province. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MINES, MANUPACTDEE8 AND TRADE. 

The district contains no mines in the proper sense of the 
word, but lat.erite is quarried on a fairly extensive scale. It is of 
the kind called rock laterite, which is olose grained, hard and 
durable, and is generally met with at a depth varying from 2 to 
4 feet below the surface. Its eoonomio value will he apparent 
from the account of the Otology of Bankura, Midnaport, and 
Orissa published in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. I. “ The rook most generally employed for 
building purposes in these districts is laterite. This is largely 
used in the construction of the walls of houses, and in buildings 
also of greater pretensions. Few rooks present greater advantages 
from its peculiar character; it, is easy to out and shape when first 
dug, and it becomes hard and tough after exposure to the air, 
while it seems to be very little acted on by the weather. Indeed, 
in many of the sculptured stones of some of the oldest buildings, 
temples, etc., in the district, the chisel marks are as fresh and 
sharp as when first built. It is, perhaps, not so strong, nor so 
capable of resisting great pressure or bearing great weights, as 
some of the sandstones or the more compact kinds of gneiss, but 
it certainly possesses amply suffioieut strength for all ordinary 
purposes. It is largely used at the present time, but has also 
been employed from the earliest period from which the temples 
and buildings of the country date. And the elaborate specimens 
of carving and ornament, which some of these present, show 
that the nodular structure and irregular surface of the laterite 
does not prevent its efifeotive use for the purposes of ordinary 
ornamentation, as mouldings, etc. Another advantage it 
possesses over other rocks is the facility of transport, it being 
generally found in the low grounds, and often at no great 
distance from some of the many streams which traverse the 
vicinity. Slabs from 4 to 5 feet long are easily procurable of 
this Kxi. They are quarried in a rude but effective way; a 
graeve is out with a rudely pointed pick round the slab; another 
is BMlSc^mdemeath, and then a few wedges driveji in split off 
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the block. The more loose and gravelly forms of the laterite are 
universally used for road-metal, for whioh purpose they are 
admirably adapted.” 

Limestone is also quarried, and magnesian potstones are 
Torked. The chloritio and serpentinous beds found in the gneiss 
are said to yield a tough oompaot material, whioh is, however, 
soft and easy to work. The most general use of this rook is for 
the manufaoturo of plates, bowls, basins, etc. The fools employed 
in the manufacture of the latter are of the rudest kind. A 
short round bar of iron pointed at one end, and a wooden mallet 
suffioe to procure from the rook a piece large enough for a plate 
or bowl. This is rudely out into the intended form by the 
quarryman on the spot, and the materials are then brought down 
from the quarries or holes on the hillside, and finished by 
different workmen in the villages below. This is done partly by 
hand with finer tools, partly on a simple lathe. Alluvial gold 
has been found in minute quantities in the river sands. Iron 
exists in the north, and salt is plentiful in the south and east of 
the district. 

There is an amusing record of a supposed discovery of a coal 
mine in the grounds of the Central Jail at Midnapore. During 
the sinking of a boring for an artesian well in the year 1S69, a 
European convict who was placed in charge of the work, first as 
a prisoner and afterwards, when his time had expired, as a free 
man, expressed a confident opinion that coal would be struck if 
the boring were carried on beyond the depth of IIS feet, where 
a second water-bearing stratum had been found. Proof of the 
correctness of these predictions was soon forthcoming, for at 
121 feet it was annouiioed that a coal seam had been reached, and 
at a depth of 130 feet it was believed that the seam still 
continued. Samples of the coal on being analysed gave excellent 
results, and much interest was excited by what appeared to be an 
important and valuable discovery. Orders were issued to test 
the extent and dip of the seam by additional borings, and new 
boring tools were ordered by telegram from Engle nd. These 
were put down, .and operations were continued with varying 
and most unexpected results, which it is needless to detail 
The operations, whioh were at first conducted independently of 
the Superintendent of the Gleologioal Survey, were subwquently 
carried on in communication with him. There being no d priori 
argument against the possibility of coal being found under the 
alluvium and laterite of Midnapore, the Executive Engineer, 
who initiated the operations, was advised as to the best |aethod 
of testing ihe matter thoroughly. Ev«ntua%{ 'on ^e bore 
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holes bein/^ subjected to a careful watch, the coal ceased to 
appear, and shortly afterwards, in December 1870, the ex-convict 
absconded. On his house being searched, prepared coal 
was found, as well ns large lumps, and it was completely estab¬ 
lished that all the coal which had been brought up by the boring 
tools had been first put down, and that twelve months of labour 
and not a little expense had been caused by his cunning and decep¬ 
tion. The subsequent proof, to the satisfaction of the authorities, 
that there never had been a coal seam was not obtained without 


a further expenditure of time.* 

MAirriAc. Among the industrial concerns of Midnapore first place 
TOBsa. must be given to the Bengal-Nigpur Eailway Workshops at 
Railway Kharagpur. These workshops were opened in 1904 and are 
equipped with machinery of the most modern type, eleolrioally 
driven, for the construction and repair of locomotives and 
rolling-stock. The works cover an area of 77 acres (of which 
9 acres are roofed in), and contain an electric power-house. 


in which is generated the current for working the machines as 
well as for lights and fans in the bungalows of the stafi. The 
average daily number of operatives employed in 1908 was 5,975. 
As there were no skilled meohauios available locally when the 
works were first started, it was found necessary to import all 
the skilled labour, and to pay high wages to attract it. Conse¬ 
quently, there is a curious misoellany to be found in the works 
of men from the Punjab, Bombay, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bengal and Madras. 


suk-weav- Silk-weaving was formerly an important industry in Midna- 
'“g. pore, but it has been declining for some years, so much so that 
a silk factory, owned by Messrs. Louis, Payen & Co. of 
Lyons, at Gluruli in the D&spur thkna had to be closed a few 
years ago. There were also till recently factories at Maheshpur 
in the same thana, and at Qarhpartabpui, B&mobandrapur and 
Mah&r&jpur in the Q-haUl thana. Mulberry cocoon-rearing is 
carried on in the Chatal and Tamliik subdivisions, mostly in 
the Qbat&l, Daspur and Qarbheta thanas; the cocoons are used 
locally and are also exported, especially to the Bankura district. 
Four varieties of cocoons are reared, viz., (1) mstarf or matfrdst, 
(2) chota-palu or deshi, (8) bara-palu and (4) china-pah, which 
are reared chiefly in the Tamluk subdivision. The bara-pah 
is an annual variety, reared in the spring (February and March), 
which produces indifferently white, greenish, salmon-coloured and 
bright yellow cocoons. What is called dhali (white) silk is 
made out of thread spun from white bara-pah cocoons. There 
* Eeoaomio Qvolsgy of India (1881), pp, 76,77. 
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Ib another olasB of polyvoltine dhaU ooooons in Midnapore, 
called buh (perhapB a corruption of ‘blue’), the colour of 
which is Bomewhat greenish and not silvery white like bara-palu 
silk. These bulu cocoons were originally selected out of nktari 
and china varieties, among which light-onloured cocoons often 
occur. 

For quantity or proportion of silk, the chota-palu ranks next 
to the bara-palu, though the fibre of nidari is softer and finer. 

The letter supplies the principal crop of the year, but the 
ooooons produce a smaller proportion of silk. Picked bara-palu 
ooooons may yield as much as 14 per cent, of silk, but the 
average actually obtained in Midnapore, where these ooooons 
are more largely reared than anywhere else in Bengal, is much 
smaller, viz., about 7 per cent. The choia-palu, uistari and 
china cocoons are small, and they yield much smaller proportions 
of silk than in the northern distriets. The yield of silk 
obtained from them are:— chota-palu, to Gj per cent.; 
nistari, 5 to 6^ per cent., and china, 5| to per cent. 

The principal centre of silk-weaving is Ohandrakona and 
its neighbourhood, the looms of which are supplied by the 
products of native reeling from all parts of Midnapore and 
even from parte of Howrah and Hooghly. Various kinds of 
silk cloth are also manufactured at Ghatal and DSepur and' 
exported to Calcutta and other places. The industry is decadent, 
for the fabrics have not the same reputation as those of 
Murshidihad, though silk cloths of almost as good a quality 
may be obtained at a cheaper rate.* As much as 20,000 lbs. 
of raw silk is turned out yearly, and in 1907-08 the value of the 
fiilk fabrics or pieces woven in the district was reported to be 
Rs. 1,31,120. 

Tusser ooooons are found in the jungles of Gogoi, Nunga, TasMr- 
Silda and lUrngkon and are also imported from Mayurbhanj weaving, 
and Singhbhum. Thence they find their way to the 
villages of Anandapur in thana Keshpur and Kesi&ri in thaua 
N&r&yangarh. These villages are inhabited by weavers, who 
prepare various sorts of dhotis, saris, and thans, which they 
dispose of locally and also send to Calcutta for sale. At one time 
the weavers of Anandapur and Kesiari made a prosperous livelihood 

by preparing tusser cloth, but during the last twenty years the 

industry has been on the decline owing to the importation 
of machine-made European silk cloths of all sorts. The beat 
weavers now complain that they can hardly make Rs. 10 a month 
• N. Q. Mukharji, IConogrofi on tho Silk Fairiot of Bengal, pp. 8, 8-10, 

81, 44. 
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for their liYelihood. Besides weaving plain tusser, the weavers 
dye the cloths red, yellow, green and purple. They produce 
twospecial kinds of coloured cloths, viz., (1) mayurkanihi, in which 
red tusser silk is used for the warp and green for the weft, and 
(2) pitambari, -which is prepared by using red silk for the warp 
and yellow for the weft. 

Cotton Cotton cloth is manufactured on country looms in most 
and wool villages, hut the industry has long been cu the decline owing 
weaving. ^ imports of cheaper machine-made cloths. In the last few 
years, however, the swadesbi movement has created an increased 
demand for country-made cloths, and this has given an impetus 
to the industry. The Ghatal subdivision is the chief centre of 
manufacture. At ChandrakonS and R&dhanagar, dhoih, sdrit 
and vrAnis of good quality are manufactured and exported in 
Qonsiderable quantities every week to the Howrah mart. 
Various kinds of striped cloths are also manufactured for coats 
and shirts. Blankets are woven by some Gareris, who have 
migrated from the United Provinces and formed some small 
colonies in Midnapore. 

M»t- Mat-making is carried on extensively in the south of the 

making, djgtriot, especially near Skbang, whence comes the Cyprus mat¬ 
ting of Calcutta, which is used for matting floors. The industry 
in the Sibang and Panskura thSiias gives employment to 
about 1,000 workers, and their products are said to fetch 
Bs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 on each ftA( day at each of the four 
recognized local markets. Of late years there have been fn- 
oreased exports, but the profits have not increased correspond¬ 
ingly on account of the rise in the price of jute string and 
mandari reeds. The industry is a flourishing one, for the 
workers have a steady market close to their own homes, 
and there are four leading dealers who export goods to Posta- 
bazar in Calcutta. The best mats are said to be made at Baghn- 
nBthbari, but excellent matting is also made at K&sijorft and 
N&i&jol. The number of mats manufactured in 1907-08 was 
448,300. 

Bnw nnd The manufacture of brass and bell-metal utensils, such as 
beiUmetoi, oups, plates, and cooking pots, is carried on at Gh&tkl, Khar&r, 
Midnapore, CfliandrakonB and ll&mjibanpur. At the two plaees 
first izamed the industry is said to be mere highly organized 
than in any other part of the Province. The masters there aite 
enterprising and wealthy; they obtain the material in eoonomio- 
all.y large quantities, e.g., tin fiom the Straits Settlements, 
copper from Japan, etc.; they distribute the la^ur and pay the 
piece-worker; and they have a steady demand from Bar» Bazar 
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in Oaloutta. Some have moTe than 100 men in their faotoriee, and 
it is said that out of a population o f 9,000 at Khar&r 4,000 a re 
metal workers. “The whole villaj^e resoundn witii ihe beat of 
the hammer on the bell-metal,"* 

Molasses are manufactured to a considerable extent, the outturn Other in- 
in 1907-08 being 431,060 maunds (besides 3,500 maunds of sugar- 
oandjr) as compared with 5,10,773 maunds in 1906-07. Earthen 
pots are manufactured on a large scale in the Q-hit^l subdivision 
for the Calcutta market; the potters are well off and their earnings 
are considerable. In Tamliik some attempts are being made to 
turn out galvanized iron buckets and tin trunks, but the outturn 
is as yet small. 

Formerly the manufacture of indigo was an important 
industry, but it has almost entirely oeased since Messrs. B. inixt. 
Watson & Go. closed their factories in 1898, owing to the indigo 
low prices caused by the competition of synthetic dye. This nsnufac. 
company had been concerned with silk and indigo manufacture 
in this district for nearly a century. After closing the factories, 
they devoted themselves to developing their landed property, but 
a few years ago sold their properties, which were acquired by the 
.Midnapore Zamindari Company. 

The manufacture of salt was until nearly half a century ago SsU manu- 
a Government monopoly. Both under Muhammadan and English f*®*'"'** 
rule large areas in Hijili were kept under direct management by 
Government so as to afford fuel and facilities for manufacture of 
sidt. The jalpai or salt lands were those portions which being 
exposed to the overflowing of tides were strongly impregnated with 
saline particles, and wore subdivided into hhalirU or working places. 

Mr. Grant’s Report on the Revenue of Bengal, dated April 1786,t 
states that each i/iciiirt, on an average, yielded 233 maunds of 
salt, requiring the labour of seven malangh, or salt manufacturers, 
who by an easy process of filtration, and by boiling the brine with 
firewood collected from the neighbouring jungles, completed their 
operations between November and June before the setting in of 
the rains. The savings from these six months’ wages enabled the 
salt-workers to retire to their homes for the remainder of the season 
to cultivate their arable (mad^uri) lands, which they held either 
rent-free, or under favourable terms, under the denomination of 
eAdkrdn or service lands. 


* .f. G. Cumming, Sevieu of tht Indutirial Poiition and Proapeott in 
Bengal in 1908, Part II, p. 24. ' 

t Fifth Heport <$. the 'Parliamentary Select Committee on the Affairs of 
the Bait India Company (London, 1813. Madrai reprint, 1881). 
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The number of khdUAt in Midnapore under the Muhammadan 
rule was estimated about four thousand; and the Crown rent 
yielded a revenue of about Rs. 43,560. The nominal cost 
price of the salt was Rs. 60 for every hundred maunds, and the 
difference between this price and the prime cost fell into the hands 
of ministers, favourite servants or merchants, who transported the 
salt to distant markets on their own account, and made large 
profits by means of this authorized but oppressive monopoly. 
The principal monopolist had the title of Fakhar-ul-tu]]'ar (pride 
of merchants) or Malik-ul-tujjar (king of merchants). The 
salt was sold to the people at an average price of Re. 2 a maund 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. After the British 
power was established in Bengal, the greater share of this 
lucrative trade fell into tho hands of the English ; and Mr J. 
Grant, in his Report of 1786, estimated the quantity of salt 
annually manufactured in Hi]ili at 850,000 maunds. 

In the year 1781 the East India Company established a Salt 
Department, and deprived the zamindirs of the right to manu¬ 
facture salt on their estates. In return for the loss of profits, 
the zamind&rs received a certain fixed allowance {mdhkdnd) and a 
further allowanoe {tnushdhdrdj upon condition of their rendering aid 
in the manufacture of salt. They also obtained a grant of 
hhdldri rents for the lands of which they were dispossessed when 
Government took upon itself the monopoly of salt manufacture. 
This monopoly continued in the hands of Government till about 
1861, when the State relinquished the manufacture, leaving 
it to private parties, subject to the payment of a salt duty. 
The manufacture by private persons soon, however, declined 
owing to the competition of Liverpool salt brought out at 
low rates, which drove the native manufacture out of the 
market. 

Tbadb The principal article of trade is rice, which is exported mainly- 
to Calcutta. The other exports are sugar and molasses, 
linseed, gram, pulses, charcoal, brass and bell-metal ware, timber, 
hides, mats, silk and cotton cloths, tusser silk, pottery and 
vegetables. The chief imports are cotton goods, coal and ooke, 
kerosine oil, gunny, salt, tobacco, potatoes, enamelled ware, 
nails, etc. The principal trading marts are Midnapore, Gh&til, 
Tamluk, KukrahSti, Pinskura, Ohandrakona, Balighai, Kesiari, 
Garhbeta and Nawada. 

Trade can- The commerce of the district is chiefly carried on by means 
of permanent markets, such as those mentioned, but a consider¬ 
able local trade also takes place at fairs and religious gather¬ 
ings. The' principal of these fairs and gatherings arc held 
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at (1) Tulsiohaur&, on the bank of the K&liAghai river, 
in honour of a celebrated epiritual preceptor named Qokulftnand 
(loswimi; (2) at Mahishadal in the Tamluk subdivision 
on the oooasion of the Rath festival of Jagannath in the 
month of June; (3) at Egra in the Contai subdivision in 
February or March, in honour of Sambhunith or Siva, which 
lasts for three days; (4) at Andhiri, in the months of November 
or December, in honour of Ganginand Eai, an image of Siva ; 
(&) at Jharipur, in honour of Sambhunath or Siva, which lasts for 
eight days, in the month of April; (6) at Kutabpur, in honour 
of the goddess Brahmani, in April or May, which also lasts for 
eight days; (7) at Gopiballabhpur on the river Subarnarekha. 
The fair last mentioned is held in honour of Chaitanya, an image 
of whom is here installed. A wealthy Raja of the district made 
a grant of considerable landed property for the upkeep of the 
worship, and a large establishment of priests is maintained 
for the performance of the ceremonies. Besides these fairs, 
three or four religious trading gatherings take place every year in 
the Bagri pargana, and are frequented by five or six thousand 
people who come to worship an image of Krishna. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

The district is well provided with means of oornmnnioation. 
The tidal rivers, such as the Hooghly, Rupn6r6yan, Haldi, and 
Basulpur, afford a natural and easy means of communioation with 
Calcutta from the east and south. The Hijili and Orissa Coast 
Canals in the Contai and Tamliik subdivisions, and the Midnapore 
High Level Canal in the Sadar and Tamliik subdivisions, are 
connected with these rivers and are still used considerably for the 
rice export trade. Four branches of the Bengal-N&gpur Railway 
radiate to the north, east, south and west from Kharagpur, 
traversing about 150 miles of country within the district. There 
is also a network of roads, but, in spite of this, much of the 
traflBo in the interior is carried on by means of pack-bullocks. 

EiiiwATS* The main line of the Bengal-Nfigpur Railway from Howrah 
to !N5gpur crosses the district from east to west. From Kharag¬ 
pur the East Coast section branches off to the south to Madras, 
and the line to Gomoh branches off to the north through Bankara 
and the Jherria coal-fields. Through communication with 
OsLloutta was established in 1901, and the line to the north was 
opened in 1903. The chief centre of traffic is Kharagpur, which 
is the head-quarters of the Looo., Carriage and Wagon Depart¬ 
ments of the Railway. 

The following is a list of the stations in the district with 
their distance from Calcutta :— 


Main line. 

East Coast line. 

Station. 

Miles. 

Station. 

Miles. 

KolsGhU ... 

34 

Kharagpur 


72 

Machida ... 

36 

Benapur 

>•* 

79 

Bhogpur 

F&nuora ... 

40 

Narayangarh 


86 

44 

Contai Road 


94 

••• ••• 

60 

Nekurseni 


99 

B&liohak 

66 

Dantan ... 

• ee 

104 
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Main line. 

Gomoh linb. 

Station. 

Miles. 

station. 

Miles. 

Madpur ... 

63 

Kharagpur 

72 

Jakpur ... 

67 

Gokulpur 

76 

Kharagpur 

72 

Midnapore 

80 

Kalaikunda 

77 

Godapiasal 

88 

Sardiha ... 

86 

Salbani 

94 

Jhargram 

95 

Chandrakona Eoad ... 

101 

Gidni 

105 

Garhbeta 

111 



Peardoba 

117 


The most important railway project aSeoting this district B«away 
that has been put forward in recent years is the proposal 
construct a railway from PSndiura to Lufi Point on the 
Hooghly, and to establish a coal port at the latter place. The 
question of providing facilities for the shipment of coal on the 
right bank of the river Hooghly below the James and Mary 
Sands was raised in 1897 by a Calcutta firm, which proposed 
to build a dock at Geonkhali. The rapid expansion of the 
coal trade led to a revival of the scheme in 1900, when the 
Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur Kailway suggested the establish¬ 
ment of an export coal depot at Lufi Point, connected by 
a line of railway with the Bengal-Nigpur Eailway at Panskura 
station (25 miles). This scheme was considered by a Commission 
specially appointed by the Government of India, The findings 
of the Commission were briefly that—(1) a coal depot at Lufi 
'.Point would be of little use to the industry as a whole, and it was 
not desirable to establish one there at pesent; (2) it would bo 
practicable to establish a coal depot if required, but it would 
probably be costly; (3) if established, it should be in the hands 
of the Port Commissioners at Calcutta. 

There are two Provincial roads running through the district, Boads. 
which are in charge of the Public Works Department, via,, (1) 
the Orissa Trunk Eoad, which enters the district at Kola on the 
Bupnarayan and, passing by Midnapore, runs to Dantan on the 
frontier of Orissa, and (2) the Pilgrim Eoad from ^dnapore to 
Eanlganj. The lengths of these roads within the district are 76 and 
86 miles, respectively. Both are bridged and metalled throughout. 
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and are open at all timea of the year; the bridges on the first road 
were oonstruoted at the expatae of E&J5 Bukhmai, who bequeathed 
Es. IJSO.OOO for the, purpose of facilitating the journey of 
pilgrims to Puri. 

According to the returns for 1907-08, the District Board 
maintains 384J miles of metalled roads and 358 miles of 
unmetoUed roads. There are also a number of village tracks, 
with an aggregate length of 756 miles, which are managed by 
the Local Boards and Unions. The most important roads under 
the District Board are as follows:—(i) The old Bombay Bead 
from Miduapore to Chiohra on the Binghbhum border, 32 miles, 
metalled and bridged except over the K&sai river at the 7th mile 
and the Dalaug river on the 29tli mile. (2) Gbatal to Sijua on 
the Kasai river on the border of the Manbbum district, 52 miles, 
metalled and bridged except over the Silai at the 12th mile. 

(3) Panskura to Tamluk, 18 miles, metalled and bridged. 

(4) Contai Eoad railway station to Gontai, 36 miles, metalled and 
bridged. (6) Pirakata Qoaltor to Garhbeta, 28 miles, 
metalled and bridged. (6) The Burdwan Eoad from Midnapore 
to the border of the Burdwan district, 35i miles, of which 4i miles 
are metalled. It has bridges or causeways except at the 17th 
mile over the Trimohani Khal and at the 29th mile over the Silai 
river. (7) Garhbeta to Ghandrakona, 17J miles, metalled and 
bridged. (8) Tamluk to Gontai, 39 i miles, metalled from 
Tamluk to the Haldi river (11 miles), and from Gontai to the 
Easulpur river (10 miles), and bridged except over the Haldi 
and Easulpur rivers. (9) Gontai to Khejri (Kedgeree), 16 miles, 
unmetalled road, bridged except over the Easulpur river. (10) 
Contai to Eamnagar, 16 miles, an unmetalled road bridged except 
at the Piohabani Khal on the 7th mile. Besides the above 
there are various shorter roads both metalled and nnmetalled; a 
number of feeder roads to the different railway stations, varying 
in length from 200 yards to 30 miles, have been built or are in 
process of construction. 

There are three navigable oanals in the distriot, viz., the 
i Midnapore High Level Canal, the Hijili Tidal Canal and the 
Orissa Coast Canal. The Miduapore Canal runs from opposite 
Midnapore on the Kksai river to Dainan on the EupnftrSyan river, 
a distance of 36 miles. A regular steamer service was formerly 
kept up on it, but since the opening of the railway it has been 
stopped and other traffic has mnofa diminished. The first distri* 
hutary of this canal is also navigable for small boats, iox a distanee 
of 16| miles, as far as the neighbonrbood of K&r&yangarh. The 
.,pijiU ^dal Canal and (he Orissa Ooast Canal connect Midnapmre 
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with Orissa on the south and with the Hooghly river on the north, 
and for the purpose of navigation may be regarded as one oontinu- 
ons oanal, though there are really two lengths oonstmited at 
diSerent times. Starting at Oeonkh&li at the junction of the 
Bupn&r&yan and Hooghly rivers, it runs to the Haldi river 
(8 miles), thence to the Bupn&r&yan river (18 miles), and thence 
through the canalized Sarpai river to Oontai (16 miles). About 
6 miles above Oontai the canal is continued to the boundary 
oftheBnlasore district (12 miles), passing through which it ter¬ 
minates at the Matai river. Traffic on this oanal has also 
decreased since the opening of the railway along the east coast, 
and the regular service of steamers has ceased. 

There is a daily steamer service from Calcutta vii Qeonkhali, 
Tamluk and Kola (where the rjulway crosses the Bupnar&yau) 
to GhatSl, which is mainttuned by the'tlaloutta Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company. Country boats ply in the Bay of Bengal, the 
Hooghly and the other tidal rivers of the district. 

Only three or fonr kinds of boats are in use in this district. BoiiTs. 
For passenger traffic pdntis a,ni bhaolias are used. Apdiisi'isa 
small oval-shaped boat covered with a bamboo and mat thatch. 

A bhaolia is a somewhat larger boat with two or three cabins 
made of wood. During the rainy season, when the low-lying 
lands are flooded, dug-outs are used by the villagers for going 
from one village to another. These are scooped out of the trunks 
of thick tSl trees, and are 10 to 12 feet long and about 2 feet broad 
at the stern and 6 inches at the prow. They are propelled with 
long poles and can hold only two or three persons. They are 
called pankait in the Contai subdivision and dongSs in other parts 
of the district. For goods traffic, the people use larger boats 
having small cabins covered with bamboo and mat thatch at the 
stem. The capacity of these boats varies from 100 to 1,000 
maunds. Goods are stored in the hold, and if of a perishable 
nature are covered over with mats. In the south of the 
district stronger and more sea-worthy boats are used, those made 
near Contai being decked and capable of standing a moderate 
■ea. 

There are 144 post-offices in the district and 744 miles ofFomz 
postal communication. The number of postal articles delivered Dspabt. 
in 1908-09, was 4,324,866, including 1,497,766 letters, 2,012,630***^ 
post-cards, 280,878 packets, 470,314 newspapers and 63,388 
parcels. The value of money-orders issned in the same year was 
Bs. 27,78,650 and of those paid Bs. 19,97,668; while the number 
of Savings Bonk deposits was Jjl,428, the total amount deposited, 
being Bs. 4,71,972. There are 11 postal telegraph offices situated 
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flt Mldnapore, Ohandrakoni, Oontai, EgrS, Gbrhbeta, Gh&tSl| 
Ehiipai, Eol&, Midnapon Olvil Oonri, Panskora and Tamluk. 

liie earliest telegraph line constructed in India ran to Kedgeree 
in this district. It is desorihed as follows in the Imperial QateUter 
of India (1907), volume III, pages 437 and 439“ In 1851 Dr.W. 
B. O’Shaughnessy, Assistant-Surgeon and Professor of Chemistry 
in the Medical College at Calcutta, obtained sanction to construot 
experimental telegraph lines along the Hooghly from Calcutta 
to Diamond Harbour, v/ith a branch from Bishtopur to MaySpur 
and an extension from EukrS.hati (on the farther side of the 
Hooghly) to Kedgeree, making, with some short additional 
sections, a total of 82 miles. In the same year, four offices (Cub 
outta, Mayapur, Bishtopur and Diamond Harbour) were opened 
for business, which lyas-’ principally oonneoted with shipping, 
and two others (Kukraha^d and Kedgeree) were added in February 
1852. The receiving instrument was a small galvanosoope, de¬ 
signed by Dr. O’Shaughnessy and made in India, and this 
pattern continued in use until the Morse instrument replaced it 
early in 1857 .... 

“The earliest telegraph line constructed in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta (1851-62) comprised overhead and underground 
sections, and included the crossing of the Hooghly and Ilaldi 
rivers. The overhead portion consisted of an uninsulated iron 
rod conductor f of an inch in diameter and weighing 1,260 lbs. 
per mile, in lengths of 13i feet welded together end to end. 
It was supported on bamboos, 16 feet high and 200 tothe mile, 
coated with oool-tar and pitch, and strengthened at intervals by 
posts, eight or ten to each mile, of teak, ml (Shorea robueta), or 
iron-wood. The conductor was secured to the posts by means 
of strong iron clamps. The underground line used in Calcutta 
and its suburbs hod a conductor similar to that of the overhead 
line, protected with two layers of Madras cloth saturated with 
melted pitch and tar, and laid in a row of roofing tiles filled with 
a melted mixture of sand and resin. The river cables were of 
English-made guttapercha-covered copper wire, which was secured 
for protection against dragging anchors, in the angle of a 
iron chain cable. One of these cables was laid across the Hooghly 
(2,070 yards) at Diamond Harbour, and another across the Haldi 
(1,400 yards) at Kedgeree.” 
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CEAPTER XL 


LAKD IKEVBNUE, ADMINISTBATIOK. 

Accordinq to the returns for 1907-08, there are 2,729 per- 
manently-settled estates, 203 temporarily-settled estates and 81 
estates held direct by Govemraent. The temporarily-settled 
estates extend over about one-eighth of the entire area of the 
district, and consist of four large parent estates oomprising 23 
entire parganas, principally situated in the south and east of the 
distriot, besides some small detached areas scattered here and 
there. The four large parent estates are JalAmuthi, Majuamuthfi, 
Patispur and Kalyanpur. At the time of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment in 1793, the proprietors of the two estates of JalSmuthi 
and Majnamuthi refused to engage for their lands on any but 
temporary conditions, on account of their liability to inundations 
of salt water. A magnificent sea-dyke and a series of embank¬ 
ments now protect these estates from incursions of the sea, but they 
are liable to inundations from behind, and the outturn of the crops 
is not always assured. Pataspur, the ,third large temporarily- 
settled estate, which adjoins Orissa, was in possession of the 
MarAthAs up to 1803. It was then ceded to the British and has 
never been permanently settled. The fourth large tempormty- 
settled estate is KalyAnpur on the west of the distriot, consisting 
of taufir, or excess, lands, i.e., lands which by oversight escaped 
settlement in 1793. Another temporarily-settled estate is 
BalrAmpur jjorpana situated in the neighbourhood of Kharagpur, 
about 10 miles south of the town of Midnapore. This pargana 
was permanently settled in 1793, but was brought to sale in 1838 
for arrears of revenue, and was purchased by Government in 
default of bidders. 

It has always been recognized in this distriot that proprietors 
of temporarily-settled estates should be granted remissions or 
suspensions of revenue in times of inundations, droughts and 
other calamities resulting in loss of crops, the proprietors for 
their part being bound to aUow their tenants to share in such 
lemissions or suspensions. 
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The Fat&epur pargam hubeen BorreTed under the Bbngal 
Surrey Act, and a reooid>of>right8 for the ^hteen temporarily^ 
Battled eetatoB which it oomprieet has been prepared under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, a settlement being made for fifteen yeara 
with efieot from 1897. The other temporarily>Bettled estates are 
now being Burreyed, and a record-of-rights is being prepared. 
The principal estates under surrey and settlement are the two 
temporarily-settled estates of JalSmuthi and Majn&muth&, situated 
in the Oontai subdivision, both of which are under Government 
management. After the last settlement (made by Mr. J. C. Price in 
1875-77) great difficulties were felt in realizing rents and in 
executing certificates owing to the record having become obsolete. 
A test survey of eight villages was made in 1897 in order to 
ascertain whether the maps and records required complete revision, 
and it was finally decided to make a fresh survey and settlement. 
The opportunity was taken to bring under the operations a number 
of other Government and temporarily-settled estates, where the 
terms of settlement had either expired or were about to expire. 
Several zamlndkri estates were also added to the programme; and 
now (1909) operations are in progress in 66 Government estates 
with an area of 600 square miles, as well as in 468 square miles 
comprised in zamind&ri estates. 

There has been considerable subdivision of proprietary 
interests during the last half century. In 1850 the number of 
separate revenue-paying estates on the revenue roll was 2,661, while 
the number of registered proprietors and oo-paroeners was 4,736. 
In 1870 the number of such estates had increased to 2,808 and 
the number of registered proprietors and co-parceners to 6,868. 
At the present time the number of such estates is 3,013 and the 
number of registered proprietors and co-parceners is 20,406. 

For practical purposes the revenue-paying estates may be 
classified as follows;—(1) Old zamind&ris as settled at the 
Permanent Settlement in entire parganas or tappa». The number 
of zamlndSrs holding such estates that were then brought upon 
the Oolleotorate records was only 29. (2) Tslukt which were 
treated as zamind&ris at the Permanent Settlement. (3) Other 
estates added subsequently under the Eesumption laws. As 
regards the second class, it may be explained that t&hiki were 
tenures which at the time of the Permanent Settlement were 
divided into two classes, viz., humri (or independent), and matkiH 
(orsAiitmt), i.e., dependent. Independent fdfttAs paid their revenue 
to Government direct, being separated from the samlnd&tis and 
entitled so to pay their revenue under the provisions of Begulation 
of 1798 i while dependent tiiukt paid the revenue through a 
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zasddOSr or other proprietor. Independent tihkt are <daa8ed 
with, and looked upon as, petty samlnd&ris. They are not 
distingnislied in the Oolleotorate registers from the legnlar 
samlnd&ris, nor is there anything in those registers to show that 
they are of the ohoraoter described in section 5, Begulation VIII 
of 1793. Dependent {matkiiri or $Mkmi) tdluks of old times are 
soaroely to be found in this district. One snoh tiluk only can be 
traced in the records, viz., tdluh J&mirap&l, whieh is included 
in the ^fajSgr&m zamindSri. 

Among other tdluks which have been constituted estates, may Ninhir 
be mentioned ndnkdr tdluks, i.e., tracts of land originally exempted ^'**“**‘ 
from assessment during the Mughal administration, being intended 
for the support of zamindirs and their families. There are two 
large tenures of this sort in the district—one in pargana Midnapore 
called ndnkdr Ballabhpur, and another in pargana MajnamuthS. 

Both of these have been brought under assessment, and are 
settled in perpetuity under Eegulation VIII of 1793, paying their 
revenue direct to Oovernment. There is also a third estate 
in the PatSspur pargana called ndnkdr Pat&spur, which is not 
permanently settled but settled temporarily from time to time 
with the parent estate. 

A ourious class of estate consists of what are known as 
lands, fuel lands, which are so called because they used to 
supply fuel for boiling brine when the manufacture of salt was 
carried on. They are siiuated in the south and south-east comer 
of the district within the Contai and Tamluk subdivisions, and 
formerly comprised large tracts of jungle and waste land 
impregnated with salt. Before the acquisition of the district by 
the British, these lands were used for the manufacture of salt by 
agents called mdldngls. In 1781 the East India Company 
deprived the zamindars of the right to manufacture salt 
and established a Salt Department, which took possession of the 
ja^ai lands. Under this arrangement, the jalpai lands, which 
were originally integral parts of private estates, seem to have been 
held by the Salt Department free of rent under a perpetual title 
of occupancy. As compensation for the loss of profits on 
Balt*making the zamindSrs received an allowance ouWeSunitslidhard, 

The amounts so paid were fluctuating till 1794, when an annual 
sum was fixed, since known as khdldri rent: khdldn is a Bengali 
word meaning a salt bed or a place where salt is made. The 
lands were then farmed out by Glovemment, and, for the purposes of 
the land revenue accounts, separate tawi numbers were assigned to 
them. The lands subsequently became the property of Government 
under the provisions of Begulation I of 1824, and their area is 
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about 120 square milea There are at present 187 estates of jalpai 
lands bearing distinct numbers on the district revenue roll. 

Even after Government abandoned the salt monopoly (in 1863), 
it continued to pay, and still pays, the khdldri rents to the 
zomindars. From the judgment delivered by the Privy Ooundl 
in the cose Secretary of State v. Bam Anandmayl Devi (I.L.E., 8 
Cal, 95) it appears that the khdldri rent paid by Government 
to the proprietors was properly speaking a remission of revenue 
and that Government had an absolute right to settle these lands 
with whomsoever it ploased, subjeot to the payment of khdldri 
rent to the proprietors of the estates to which they originally 
belonged, or the grant of a remission of revenue proportionate to 
the area of which the proprietor had lost possession. 

TainiBBa, The following is a brief account of the different tenures found 
in Midnapore: 


Mmit, 


Xamdura 

ttaaM. 


Elsewhere the tenures known ns dimda are tenures granted 
rent-free, or subject to a small quit-rent, to learned or pious 
Musalmans, or for religious or charitable uses oonneoted with the 
Muhammadan faith. No such dimds seem to exist in this district. 
The tenures known by this name in Midnapore consist of lands 
granted for the purpose of clearing jungle, or for the improvement 
of the land, free of rent, or subject to small rents for the first few 
years and assessable subsequently at progressive or fixed rents. 
The dimdt ate mostly found in the Balarampur estate, which was 
purchased by Government in 1837 at a sale for arrears of revenue. 
In 1876, when the estate came under resettlement, the dimdddra, 
who would not agree to the terms offered them by the Settlement 
OQioer, were Set asido, and the settlement was made with the 
tenants immediately below them. Litigation ensued, and the 
aiiiidddrs were declared by the Civil Court to be ryots having a 
right of oooupancy. The settlement was then concluded with the 
dimdddrt, leaving them to settle with their under-ryots. The 
rights accorded with the sanction of the Civil Court were 
agreed to, but it cannot be denied that they were less than the 
privileges claimed and that the settlement was the reverse of 
acceptable to those most affected by it. Subsequently, however, 
in 1904 during the resettlement of the estate (now in progress) 
the question of the status of the dimdddre was referred to the 
Board of Eevenue, and it was decided that they are tenure-holders 
within the meaning of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Kamdura tenures are lands granted by zamind&rs previous to 
the Permanent Settlement, avowedly at rates lower than the 
prevailing rates, either as marks oi favour or fur jungle-clearing. 
In the settlements of the parent estates made under the Permanent 
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Settlement rules these rates were allowed to stand good, and the 
tenures were assessed aooordingly, and settled dependently on the 
parent estates. Such tenures are hereditary and transferable. 

Panehaki tenures are of a similar nature, being patches of land 
granted before the Permanent Settlement, and assessed at low 
rates. These tenures were then, as now, called panehahi, the word 
panchak meaning quit-rent. They are chiefly to be met with in 
BSgri pargam, where they are permanently settled ^dependently 
on their parent estates) at the original low rates of assessment, 
Pethkmhi is also the denomination of a tenure held at a 
quit-rent. These tenures are similar to the kamdura tenures 
above-mentioned, and were recognized and settled in the same way. 

Patni taluks are a species of permanent tenures which Patn\t. 
originated in the estates of the R&ja of Burdw5n after 1793 and 
thence spread to other parts of the Province. They are governed 
by the provisions of Regulation VIII of 1819, known as the Patni 
Sale Law, which declared tho validity of such permanent tenures, 
defined the relative rights of the zamindars and their subordinate 
patnX ialukdars, established a summary process for tho sale of such 
tenures in satisfaction of the zamindar’s demand of rent, and 
legalized under-letting, on similar terms, by the patntdSn and 
others. Since the passing of this law the patni form of tenure has 
been very popular with zamindars who wish to divest themselves 
of the direct management of their property, or part of it, or who 
wish to raise money in the shape of a bonus. 

It may be described as a tenure created by the zamindar to 
be held by the lessee and his heirs or transferees for ever at a 
rent fixed in perpetuity, subject to the liability of annulment on 
sale of the parent estate for arrears of the Government revenue, 
unless protected against the rights exercisable by auction-pur¬ 
chasers by common or special registry, as prescribed by sections 
37 and 39 of Act XI of 1869. The tenant is called upon to 
furnish collateral security for the rent and for his conduct 
generally, or he is excused from this obligation at the zamindar’s 
discretion. The main condition in the lease is that, in the event 
of an arrear occurring, the tenure may be sold by the zamindar; 
and if the sale-proceeds do not cover the arrear, the other pro¬ 
perty of the defaulting patnidar is liable for it. Patnidir$ 
may under-let, but such leases are not binding on the zamindars 
in the event of the tenure being sold for arrears. 

Under-tenures created by patvXdirt are called darpatni, and 
those created by darpatnldSrs ore called sepatnl tenures. These 
under-tenures are, like the parent tenures, permanent, transferable 
and hereditable; and they have generally the same rights, 
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privileges and responsibilitieB attached to them. They are usually 
granted on payment of a bonus. 

Istlmrdrl tdlukg are farms, or leases, granted in perpetuity at 
fSltiti. j stipulated rent or at a quit-rent. These tenures are hereditary 
and transferable, and are not resumable by the grantors. 

Ijdrd is the oommon term for leases of lands to middlemen, 
who come in between the proprietors and the actual cultivators. 
The lands are leased at specified rates of tent, and ordinarily 
for limited periods. This district teems with ijdrdddn tenures; 
and as ijdrdddrs holding short leases frequently sub-let their farms, 
darijdrSt or sub-leases are also common. 

Ijird sarpieligi signifies a temporary lease or {jdrd granted 
on receipt of an advance {peshgl) from the lessee, the proprietor’s 
right of re-entry at the expiration of the term being contingent 
on the repayment or liquidation of the advance. Leases of this 
description are often granted in Midnapore, chiefly by indebted 
landholders. 

Kalkina ijdrd is the denomination of a temporary lease, or 
sub-lease, granted by the proprietor or farmer or under-farmer 
at a rack rent. The lessees in snob cases are ordinarily bound 
to pay the rents engaged for by them without raising objection 
on the score of non-oolleotion or insuflBoient collection from the 
lands leased. Leases of this kind are to be met with everywhere 
throughout Midnapore. 

Maadaii Jq the more jungly tracts there is a special class of tenure- 
holders termed manuals. They were originally substantial ryots, 
called dbddkari, who undertook to bring a ti act of waste land under 
cultivation paying the zaraindar a stipulated sura as rent. These 
dbddkan then reclaimed the land, either themselves or with the 
help of other ryots, whom they induced to settle with them; 
established a village, to which they usually gave their name; 
and being heads of the settlements, were called mandah, or 
headmen. The zamindSr and the mandal from time to time 
re-adjust the terms of their bargain, but the former does not inter¬ 
fere Iwtween the mandal and his under-tenants. In the settlement 
proceedings of 1839 these mandah were declared to have only 
the right of tthdni or khudkdtht ryots, and not to be entitled to 
any munafd or profit. Though not exactly recognized as idkkddrt, 
they gradually acquired lights superior to those of ordinary 
khudkdaht ryote; and as they were left to make their own terms 
with the ryots settled by them, they must have had a very oon» 
sidcnble profit besides what they obtained from any land 
onltivated by themselves. Their mandaH rigd>ts became trans* 
'^ietaUk \)j custom, and when at subsequent settlements they 
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oame into immediate oontaot with Govenimentt though not 
recognized as regular tatukdirs, they were held entitled to oon- 
eideration. The Government in settlement proceedings deduoted 
16 per cent, from the gross jamd in their favour, and after some 
demur they accepted this as a sufficient recognition of their status. 

In 1906*07 the status of the mandah in pargima Kalyanpur 
and the allowance to be given to them were decided during the 
re-settlement of that pargana. Those mandah who.were found to 
be middlemen were given an allowance of 20 per cent, to he distri¬ 
buted between them and the subordinate tenure-holders (if any), 
but the allowance was raised to 30 and 35 per cent, in cases in 
which the tenure-holder had been treated more or less as a ryot at 
the last settlement. 

In Midnapore, as in other districts, l&khiraj is a common iiikt- 
name for revenue-free or rent-free tenures. Many such tenures 
were created during the Muhammadan rule, the grantees being 
entitled to hold lands exempt from payment of ; revenue in 
perpetuity or for life only. Such grants were occasionally 
made by the Emperors and the local Governors for the support 
of the families of persona who had performed public services, for 
religious or charitable purposes, and for maintaining troops, etc. 

More often they were made by the zamindars, and even by 
officers of the Muhammadan Government appointed to the 
temporary superintendence of the revenue, under the pretext 
that the produce of the lands was to be appropriated to religious 
or charitable purposes, while in fact the alienations were made 
for the personal advantage of the grantees, or, clandestinely, of 
the grantors themselves. No eSeotive measures to check these 
malpractices seem to have been adopted until 1793. By 
Regulation XIX of that year, only such of the hnkiimi grants 
(i.e., grants made by zamindirs, etc., as above stated) were 
declared to be valid as were made before the 12th August 1766, 
the date of the Company’s accession to the cUtoini, provided 
that the grantees obtained possession previous to the above 
date, and that the lands were not subsequently rendered subject 
to the payment of revenue by competent authority. All grants 
made after the above date, but previous to 1790, were deemed 
Valid only if confirmed by Government or any officer empowered 
to confirm them; but all lands of an area not exceeding 10 
bighit (SJ acres) granted for religious purposes, which were bond 
fidt appropriated to those purposes, were exempted from assess¬ 
ment. By Regulation XXXYU of 1793, all royal grants for 
holding lands exempt from the payment of revenue, made 
previous to the 12th August 1766, were declared valid if the 
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grantee8 obtmed poBSBBBion of the landa so granted previous to 
that date, and if the grants had not been subsequently resumed by 
competent authority. Other grants made subsequent to the 
12th August 1766 were deemed valid only if confirmed by 
(Jovemment, or by any officer empowered to confirm them. 

All l&khirdj lands, which were exempted from payment of 
revenue under the provisions of the Regulations above-mentioned, 
or on the principles laid down in them, are called bahilt Idkhirdj 
(I’.e., confirmed Idkhirdj) in Midnapore. The Idkhirdj tenures 
created for religious and charitable purposes are called dehotiar, 
hrahmottar, uakf, etc., as detailed below. 

Debottar are rent-free lands the proceeds of which are 
appropriated to the worship and support of Hindu idols and 
temples. The ordinary method of making such grants is to 
dedicate certain property to an idol or to a temple; and this 
endowment is thenceforth called debottar property. As soon as 
the landa have been so dedicated, the rights of the donor 
lapse; he cannot alienate them, and his heirs cannot inherit 
them. Debottar tenures seem to he most frequent in the 
southern and eastern parts of the district, and nearly all seem to 
be appropriated to the support of family idols, the management 
of the property being retained by the donors or their families. 

BrahmoHar lands are lands granted rent-free to Br&hmans 
for their support, and that of their descendants, either as a 
reward for their sanctity or learning, or to enable them to 
devote themselves to religious duties. The pious object with 
which such grants were made in old times did not continue in 
force in later periods, when fraudulent grants were often made 
to Brahmans from other considerations and with other motives. 
Brahmottar lands are more numerous in the Hijili portion of the 
district than elsewhere. 

Vaiehnavottar are lands granted rent-free for the support of 
Yaishnava devotees. lands are rent-free estates granted 

to persons of respectability. Ehuehbdth lands are those granted 
rent-free to persons as sites for dwelling-houses, etc. Bhdtottar 
are lands granted rent-free to bhitt or bards. Oamkottar are 
lands granted to gamks, or fortune-tellers, astrologers and 
genealogists. Sanydsottar are rent-free lands granted for the 
support of tanydsu or religious ascetics, 

FhA/lands are rent-free lands appropriated for Muhammadan 
religious or charitable purposes. Like the debottar lands of 
Uinit-na j wakf lands are neither liable for the debts of the testator, 
i^hose proprietary rights cease after the completion of the 
'endowment, nor alisnable, though transferable temporarily for 
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the preservation or benefit of the endowment or the mosqne. 

It has been held that if the property is wholly wa*/, i.«., if all 
the profits are devoted exclusively to religious and charitable 
purposes, the mutdmlli, or superintendent of the endowment, 
having only a life interest, is inoompetent to grant leases for a 
longer period than the term of his own life; but if the oflBoe is 
hereditary, and the mutdwalli has a benefioial interest in the 
property, it has been held that the property must be considered 
heritable, burdened with a certain trust. Madad-mdsh are lands 
granted rent-free for the support of learned or pious Muhamma¬ 
dans, FiroUnr are lands granted rent-free for the support of the 
tombs of pira, i.e., saints and other holy men of the Muhammadan 
faith. Nazrat lau(^ are presents made in land for religious 
purposes. 

Another class of tenures in. Midnapore consists of lands sebtiob 
granted rent-free, or at a quit-rent, in return for military or other ishvebb. 
service performed by the grantee. 

The moat interesting of the service tenures are those called p„naa 
paikdn, or paik jdgir, because they consist of lands held by landi. 
These paiks formerly constituted a frontier militia, their services 
being remunerated by grants of land, which they held at quit- 
rents or free of all rent. Large bands of them used to be kept up 
by the zaminddrs and jungle chiefs for the purposes of aggression 
and defence, and the paiks were also responsible for maintaining 
order within their estates. After British rule was established, 
they were retained for poKce duties, the relative positions of the 
Government, the saminddr and the paiks being as follows. The 
zamXnddr was responsible to Government for the efficient service 
of the paiks. He was entitled to appoint them, giving preference 
to heirs of old incumbents if they were qualified for the duty, 
and to dismiss them for incompetence or misoonduot, and make 
over their lands to others. The paiks on their part were respon¬ 
sible to the taminddr. 

The paikdn lands generally consisted of blocks from 2 to 13 
acres each, although in some eases in pargana Midnapore paths 
are said to have been in possession of from 66 to 133 acres each 
of service land of this description. In February 1796, the area of 
paikdn lands in Midnapore was returned at 33,350 acres, and in 
1866 the total area, as ascertained by a special inquiry conducted 
by Mr. D. J. MoNeile, o. s., was 28,116 acres. These lands were 
ohiefly situated in the wilder tracts to the north and west of the 
district rather than in the southern or eastern parts, and were 
most frequently met with in pargams Midnapore, Manohargarh, 
Bhanjbhum, Bftgri and Bifihmanhhum. 
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This sjatem failed to seoure an efiBoient police force. In some 
parte of the district there was a large number of useless paiki 
collected together in one plaoei while in the adjacent villages 
there were no police at aU. The paika were held not to be 
under any obligation to do thaukiddra' work, and when compelled 
to do it, did it very badly. From time to time, therefore, 
proposals for the resumption of the paikSn lands were made by the 
local officers, hut they were not sanctioned by dovemment owing 
to doubt whether it could lawfully resume suoh tenures. At 
length, in 1883, the Magistrate reported that the B&ja of Midna- 
pore, the samind&r of several large parganat containing extensive 
paikdn lands, was willing to have them resumed on certain con* 
ditions, and Government, after consulting the Board of Bevenue, 
sanctioned the necessary negotiations. Long and intricate dis¬ 
cussions followed, which it is not necessary to relate here. 
Ultimately, in 1887, the transaction was brought to a close. 
It may be briefly described as follows. 

The paika are tenants-at-will removable by Government and 
the zamindax for neglect of duty. They hold their lands prac¬ 
tically rent-free, paying to the zamlndSr an almost nominal 
quit-rent, or peahkaah. Thus, the quit-rent paid for 1,822 Ughia 
in the Keshpur thUna was Bs. 886 yearly, or less than 8 annas 
a bighi. An enquiry was made to ascertain what was the all* 
round letting rate of these lands, and one rupee a bighi was 
fixed upon. From this were deducted the peahkaah and I2J per 
cent, collection charges; half the remainder was fired as the 
revenue payable by the zamindSr and added to his aadar Jama. 
On these terms he was allowed to dismiss the paika and take 
possession of the land. The Ghaukldiri Act was then intro* 
duoed into the villages of the Eeshpur th&na, which had previ* 
ously been left to be guarded, or not guarded, as they pleased, by 
the useless and unmanageable paika. In sanctioning these 
arrangements Government directed that the system should be 
introduced into other parte of the district with the concurrence 
of the zamind&rs; and since then the service lands of the paika 
have been gradually resumed and they themselves enlisted on 
regular pay under the Ohaukid&ri Act. 

Paitr&ri jiglra are lands assigned to patteOria, or village 
accountants, in lieu of wages; but suoh tenures are only met 
with in PatBspur pargana. The patwirta have no proprietary 
right in the land, which is only held on condition of snvioe in 
lieu of salary. 

Am 'piySdi jdgva are service tenures peculiar to Uidnapore. 

' Boons attached to the OoUeotoi^s office hold revenne-iree 
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lands in lieu of salary, and these lands are called by the 
name drzl piySdd jdgir. The tenure was created by a Muham* 
madan Governor, who in the year 1095 Amli granted a smiad 
to one Sheikh Banja, giving him certain lands revenue-free 
in perpetuity, in order to bring the soil under euliivation. 

The grantee in return performed certain oeremonial services, 
attended, with eleven ehobddrs on the Governor at Midnapore, 
and performed other duties connected with his Court. A deed 
for the land was subsequently obtained from Mr Young, the 
Superintendent of Baze Zamin Laftar, in 1786, and the grantee 
continued to attend the Collector of the district with eleven 
chobdars as before. Attempts were made to resume these lands; 
but the Board, in its letters dated the 22nd May 1.798 and 
- 6th April 1842, prohibited their resumption on the part of 
Government, and they have since been held by the peons free of 
revenue in lieu of salary. The original deed was for 166 acres, 
but the quantity of land mentioned in that granted by Mr. 

Young seems to be 125 acres, and the actual quantity in the 
possession of the piyddis is 138 acres, situated in parganaa 
Kharagpur and Midnapore, 

Daftri jdglr is a plot of land, consisting of 7 acres, held as a j)afir\ 
service tenure by the daftri of the Midnapore Collector’s ofiSoe. 

The tenure seems to have been first created during the Muham¬ 
madan rule, when the daftri employed in the Revenue Court 
{tuhailddri kachaliri) at Khtodar had the lands in question assigned 
to him in lieu of salary. The grantee was continued in possession 
of the lands by the English; but subsequently the tenure was 
transferred to the daftri of the Collector’s office. The original 
deed for the lands is not forthcoming, and no record exists to 
show why the daftri was remunerated in land in lieu of money. 

Another curious service holding is the matmen’s jdgir, which Matmon' 
comprises 214 bighaa of land in twelve villages and is so called 
because the tenants who hold it supply mats to the l.'istrict 
Officer of Midnapore in lieu of rent. It originated in the year 
1744 A.D. with a grant made by the Nawab All Vardi Khan 
to three persons named Kuar, Sarbeswar and Kunjo Chaudhri. 

After the death of the original grantees, their relative SitBram 
Chaudhri claimed the lands, and as be was found in possession 
of them, the grant was confirmed and a new aanad granted 
in 1784. In 1850 a dispute having arisen amongst the matmen, 
an agreement was taken from them, by which they undertook 
to supply 42 large and 360 small mats; subsequently the number 
of mats to be supplied was reduced to 100. In 1879 the lands 
held by the matroep were registered under orders of the Board 
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of Bevenne as a Government estate under the name of-Eanak* 
pur on the ground that Government received the mats as rent in 
kind. Since then it has continued to be a Government estate 
ivith a demand fluctuating according to the amount realized from 
the sale-proceeds of the mats. 

Behdrd jSgir, n&pii jagir and kumhar jigXr are other 
service tenures. Lands granted rent-free by zamindars, etc., to 
pdftt-bearers are called hehSrd jigirs; those granted to barbers 
are called ndpit Jdgirs; and those granted to Jmmhdrs (earthen- 
pot-makers) are called kumhdr jdgirt. These tenures are held 
on condition of service by the former two classes, and of supplying 
pots, (generally to i/idkurbdru, i.e. temples), by the latter. Such 
tenures, and others of the kind, exist more or less in almost all 
large zaroind&ris. 
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. CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Thb administration of the district is in charge ot the Collector Adjusu- 
and District Magistrate, who is also ex-nfficio Assistant to the 
Superintendent of the Tributary MahMs, Cuttack, and has the *»d 
powers of a Revenue Superintendent of Canals in the Huwrah 
district. During the last few years an additional District Magis¬ 
trate has been appointed, who has relieved the District Magistrate 
of some of his ordinary 'work. For general administrative 
purposes the district is divided into four subdivisions with head¬ 
quarters at Midnapore, Ghatal, Tatnlfik and Contai. - In the 
head-quarters subdivision, which is under the direct supervision of 
the Collector, the regular staff consists of six Deputy Collectors, 
besides two or three Sub-Deputy Collectors and a special Deputy 
Collector for excise. The other subdivisions are in charge of Sub- 
divisional OfBcers, of whom the Subdivisional Officer of Tamlfik 
is generally assisted by a Sub-Deputy Collector, while at Contai 
there is a second Deputy Collector fur the management of khis 
mahilt. The canals and embankments in the centre and east of 
the district are in charge of an Executive Engineer of the Public 
Works Department, whose charge is known as the Cossye Divi¬ 
sion, while those in the south along the sea-board are included in 
the Cental subdivision, and those along the Hooghly estuary in 
the Etamogra subdivision of the Balasore Division. 

The'revenue of the district, under the main heads, increased uavisrs. 
from Rs. 31,01,000 in 1880-51, when the income-tax had not 
been imposed, to Rs. 34,95,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 37,36,000 
in 1900-01. In 1907-08 it further.increased to Rs. 41,49,474, of 
which Rs. 23,45,080 were derived from land revenue, Rs, 9,29,125 
from stamps, Rs. 4,39,752 from excise, Rs. 3,55,472 from cesses 
and Rs. 82,045 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue rose from Rs. 22,45,000 in Land 
1880-81 to Rs. 24,34,000 in 1890-91, but fell again to 
Rs. 22,40,000 in 1900-01. In 1907-08 they amounted to 

Rs. 23,46,080 collected Ifrom 3,013| estates, the current demand 
being Rs. 24,49,385. Of these estates, 2,729 with a current demand 
of Rs. 18,91,399 are permanently settled, and 203 with a demand 
of Rs. 88,708 are temporarily settled, while there are 81 estates 
with a demand of jfis. 4,69,278 held direct by Q-overnment. The 

l-2 
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demand is larger than in any other distriot of the Fiovinoe’except 
Burdv&n, and is equivalent to 36 per cent, of the reported gross 
rental of the district. 

stamp). The revenue derived from the sale of stamps was Bs. 5,55,000 
in 1895-96, and averaged Es. 6,44,000 per annum in the quin¬ 
quennium ending in 1899-1900. During the five years ending in 
1904-05 the annual receipts averaged Es- 7,64,000, and in 
1907-08 they, were Es, 9,29,125, as against Its. 6,93,877 in 
1897-98, the sale of judicial stamps aooounting for Es. 7,37,424 
or nearly four-fifths of the total amount. The sale of court-fee 
stamps is by far the most important item in the receipts from 
judicial stamps, realizing Ks. 6,78,408 in 1907-08 as compared 
with Es. 5,01,844 in 1897-98. Ilere, as elsewhere, the revenue 
derived from non-judicial stamps has not grown as rapidly, rising 
in the same period from Ea. 1,57,200 to Es. 1,91,700. Of the 
latter sum impressed stamps accounted for Es. 1,84,480 as against 
Bs. 1,51,200 ten years previously. 

Excise. The next most important souroe of revenue is excise, the 
receipts from which .increased from Es. 3,21,370 in 1897-98 to 
Es. 4,37,752 in 1907-08, the net excise revenue being Es. 1,455 
per 10,000 of the population as against the Proviuoial average of 
Es. 3,206 per 10,000. Nearly half of this sum was obtained from 
the sale of opium, which realized Es. 2,03,856 in 1907-08. The 
people of Midnapore have long been addioted to the use of opium, 
and in the year referred lo tho consumption of the drug was 
greater than in any distriot in Bengal except Cuttack and Balasore. 
There were 114 shops licensed for retail sale, i.s.,one shop to every 
24,466 persons. The aggregate amount realized from duty and 
license fees represented 118.730 for every 10,000 of the population, 
as compared with the average of Es. 548 for the whole Provinoe, 

Alter opium, the largest receipts are obtained from the manu¬ 
facture and sale of country spirit, which is carried on under the 
contract supply system, which was introduced in 1905. Under 
this system the local manufacture of country spirit has been 
prohibited, and a contract has been made with firms of distillers 
for its supply. The spirit is brought from the distElery to the 
various depdts, and is there blended and reduced to oertain fixed 
strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail vendors and 
sold by the latter to the pubEc. 

The receipts from duty and lioense-fees on this spirit are less 
than in any other distriot in the Burdwan Division except 
Buidwan and iJooghly, amounting in 1907-08 to Es. 1,36,99^ 
There were in that year 76 shops licensed for its retail sale, 
is,, one retail shop for every 68 square miles and 34,251 of 
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the' poAuUtios, the annuel oonsumption being 12 proof gallons 
per 1,000 of the population. The sale of the fermented liquor 
known as tiri brought in only Rb. 11,399, whila the receipts 
from paehmi or rioe beer, which is specially drunk by the abori¬ 
ginals, amounted to Es. 15,118 in the same year. The average 
receipts from both spirits and fermented liquor amounted to 
Es. 615 per 10,000 as compared with Es. 1,616 for the Butdwan 
Division and Ra. 2,298 for the whole of Bengal, while the inci« 
dence of taxation was only 9 pies per head. 

There is no great demand for ganjn, i.e., the unimpregnated 
dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant {Cannabit 
liulioa], and the resinous exudation on them ; the amount realized 
from the duty and license-fees was Es. 55,921 in 1907-08. The 
total incidence of the revenue aeoming from hemp drugs was only 
Es, 217 for every 10,000, and the number of shops licensed to sell 
by retail was one to every 23,437 persons. 

Road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Cesses, 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee. The total oollootions in¬ 
creased from Es. 3,23,853 in 1^97-98 to Es. 3,5.5,472 in 1907-08. 

The current demand in the latter year was Hs. 3,63,531, of which 
the greater part (Es. 3,26,833) was due from 6,278 revenue¬ 
paying estates. Rupees 24,343 were due from 2,947 revenue-free 
estates, while Rs. 12,366 wore payable by 2,218 rent-free lands. 

The number of recorded share-holders of estates was 44,818. 

There were 72,086 tenures assessed to cesses with 108,220 share¬ 
holders ; the number of tenures was thus more than six times 
that of estates. The total demand of cesses (Es. 4,11,227) 
was equal to nearly a sixth of the demand of laud revenue 
(Rs. 26,15,502). 

In 1896-97 the income-tax yielded Es. 76,o68 paid by income- 
3,918 assessees, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the***’ 
tax had increased to Hs. 97,393 and the number of assessees to 
4,953. At that time the minimum income assessable was 
Eb. 600, but this was raised to Es. 1,000 in 1903, thereby 
affording relief to a number of petty traders, money-lenders and 
clerks. The number of assessees consequently fell in 1903-04 to 
1,417, the net collections being Es. 76,451. In 1907-08 the tax 
brought in Es. 82,045 paid by 1,574 assessees. 

There are 24 offices for the registration of assurances under fegUt™- 
Act III of 1877. At Midnapore the District Sub-Registrar deals, 
as usual, with the documents presented there and assists the 
additional District Magistrate, who is ex-officio District Registrar, 
in supervisiiig the proceedings of the Bub-Eegistrars in charge 
of the other registration offices. 
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In the five years 1895—1899 the average number of documents 

registered 
annually was 
73,004; in the 
neit quinquen* 
nium (1900— 
1904) it increased 
to 85,835; and 
in 1907 the 
number rose to 
90,674, as shown 
in the marginal 
statement, which 
gives the salient 
statistics for 
that year. This 
increase is 
attributed to 
the settlement 
of chauktdiri 
ohakrin lands by 
the Midnapore 
Zamindsri 
Company, to the 
settlements made 
by other zsmm- 
(lars, and to the fact that some holders of dehollar lands, being 
unable to sell tlieni legally, granted perpetual leases on handsome 
premia reserving nominal annual rents. 

The district is within the jurisdictinu of the District and 
Sessions Judge of Midnapore. The subordinate civil judicial 
officers are:—two Subordinate Judges at Midnapore, four Munsifs 
at the same phee, three Munsifs at Contai, two Munsifs at QhSt&l, 
four Munsifs at Tamluk, and one Munsif at Garhbeta, At Midna- 
}K)re criminal justice is administered by the District Magistrate, 
by the Addilional District Magistrate, by six Deputy Magistrates 
of whom four are Magistrates with first-class powers, while two 
are Magistrates of the second or third class, and by the Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates, who also have second or third class powers. The Sub- 
divisional Officers of Qhatal, Tamluk end Contai are almost in¬ 
variably Magistrates of the first class; there is also, as a rule, a 
Deputy Magistrate at Contai and a Sub-Deputy Magistrate at 
Tamluk, both with second-class powers. Besides these stipendiary 
Magistrates, there ure Benches of Honorary Magistrates at 
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Midnapore, Qh&Ul, Tamluk, Contai and Chandrakoni, as well 
as an Honorary Magistrate at Jara and another at Dantsn. 

Midnapore has long been notorious for the number of Oioue. 
daooities committed within its borders. These are largely the 
work of Lodhas, an aboriginal tribo mainly found in the 
Nar&yangarb and neighbouring tb&nas, and of TuntUs, a 
Muhammadan caste, whose traditional occupation is the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree {luul) for feeding silk¬ 
worms. This oocupation having beoome unprofitable, many 
of them have taken to oriminal courses, and are professional 
thieves and daooits. Steps have been token to break up a number 
of gangs which were found to have formed in the district, two 
of which bad 246 members between them. Another gang, known 
as the Caloutta-Midnapore gang of swindlers and blackmailers, is 
referred to as follows in the Report on the Administration of the 
Police in 1907:—“ This was a gang formed for the purpose of 
engineering false, civil and oriminal cases against persons whose 
enemies desired to harass them. The leader had his head-quarters 
in Calcutta, where he maintained a regular office of business. 

His myrmidons lived some in Calcutta and some in Midnapore, 
the district from which the large majority of his clients hailed. 

His mcdm operoudi in the institution of oriminal oases was as 
follows. On an application being made by some one wishing to 
put an enemy into trouble, he with his auoomplioes would go to 
some distant district and give out that he had come on business 
with money to make purchases. One of the gang would assume 
the name of the man who was to be harassed and play the part 
of a servant. After some days he would disappear, on which the 
leader or one of his companions would proceed to lodge informa¬ 
tion against him, alleging that ho had absconded with certain 
money which had been entrusted to him. The address of the 
absconder given would be the address of the victim they wished 
to harass, whose arrest would naturally follow.” 

For police purposes the district is divided into thanas, outposts, Policb. 
road-posts and beat-houses as shown below .— 


Sadar Suidivition — 

A IJiviaion. 

Midnapore (Khasphari, 
NutanboBar, Fatnabazar 
and Habibpur town out¬ 
posts), 

Keshpur, 

S&lbani. 


Contai SMivmon. 

Contai. 

Bahiri. 

Buudebpur. 

R&mnagar. 

Egra. 

' Fat&spur. 
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Sttilti)' Subdii'iiiion — 

A Division —ooncld. 

Garbboti (Qoaltor aad 
Chandrakona road posts). 
Debra. 

D pivisioit. 

Kharagpur. 

Sibang. 

Pingla. 

Narayangarh (Belda road 
post). 

Kesiari. 

C Dtvkion. 

Dautau. 

Mohonpur. 

Jliargram. 

Binpur (Simla road post). 
Goplballabhpur. 

Nayagram 


i Conlai Subdivision— conoid. 
Khejuri. 

BhagwSnpur, 

Henria. 

Tamluk Subdivision, 
Tamliik (Tamluk town out¬ 
post). 

Mnyna. 

I’anskura (Kola road post), 
Maslandpur. 

Geonkh&li. 

Salahata. 

Nnndigrani. 

Ohatat Subdivision, 

Gh&tal ((dhatal and Ebarar 
town outposts'. 

I Dftspur. 

Chandrakona (Chandrakona 
and Khirpai town outposts)* 
llamjibaupur (llamjibanpur 
town outpost and Inda beat- 
house). 


The leguliir police force consisted in 1907 of the District 
Superintendent of Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
9 inspectors, 77 sub-inspectors, 1 sergeant, 83 head-constables 
and 773 constables, including 4 men employed in river patrols. 
The total strength of the force was therefore 944 men, represent¬ 
ing one policeman to every 5‘4 square miles and to every 
2,954 of the population. There is also a small body of town 
cliaukidars enrolled under the Police Act in the municipalities. The 
Chaukidari Act, VI (B.C.) of 1870, has been extended to all parts 
of the district with the exception of three thSnas, Goplballabhpur, 
Jl'.argram and Binpur, in which it has only been introduced into 
a few small and scattered villages. These thanas, which lie to 
the west of the district and have a population mostly of Santalst 
are reported to be not suited to the introduction of the Aot. 
Many of the chauhiddrs in this part of the district are still 
remunerated by service lands. They are successors of the 
paiks, or foot soldiers, who were retained by the samindus of 
former times as a defence against the incursions of Mar&thfis and 
hill robbers. Their service lands, aro being gradually resumedi 
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and they are being enlisted on regular pay under the 
Chaukidari Act. In 1907 the rural police force consisted of 493 
Atfadan and 6,239 chmikidan, of whom 6,793 were ehaukldan 
under Act VI (B.C.) of 1879, while 59 were under Regulation 
XX of 1817, and 337 were chdkran chaukidan remunerated by 
grants of land. There was one ehaukidar to every 447 inhabitants. 

There is a District and Central jail at Midnapore, i.e., it is jails, 
used both as a Central jail and as a District jail. A Central 
jail, it may be explained, is intended for the confinement of per¬ 
sons sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, i.e., convicts 
sentenced to more than two years’ imprisonment are transferred 
to it from other jails. As a District jail it is used for the impri¬ 
sonment of persons sentenced at Midnapore and of those trans¬ 
ferred from the subsidiary jails at the subdivisions! head-quarters, 
as well as for the detention of local under-trial prisoners. This 
jail had, in 1908, acsommodation for 1,012 prisoners distributed as 
follows. There were barracks for 641 male convicts, 27 female 
convicts, 40 under-trial prisoners and 8 civil prisoners; there were 
eells for 220 convicts, while the hospital had accommodation for 
76 prisoners. The industries carried on in the jail are chiefly 
aloe-pounding, coir-pounding and ooir-mat-making, cotton- 
weaving and the manufacture of prison clothing, dusters, pardahs, 
dam and cotton carpets, cane chairs and tables. A bakery is also 
worked. 

There ore subsidiary jails at (Ihatal, Tamliik and Contai, i.e, 
lock-ups in which under-trial prisoners and prisoners sentenced to 
less than 14 days’ imprisonment are confined, other prisoners 
being transferred to the Midnapore jail. The sub-jail at Ghatal 
has accommodatinn for 20 under-trial prisoners (18 males and 2 
females) and that at Tamluk for 15 (12 male and 3 female) con- 
viots, while the sub-jail at Contai has accommodation for 37 
prisoners, viz., 13 male and 2 female convicts and 22 male under- 
trial prisoners. 
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CHAPTEll XIII. 

LOCAL SELP-GOVEaUMKNT. 

Outside municipal areas the administration of local affairs, 
such as the maintenance of roads, bridges, ferries and poinds, 
the control of village sanitation and water-supply, the provision 
of medical relief, and a general supervision over Primary and 
Middle schools, rests with the District Board, assisted by Local 
Boards, which have been constituted for each of the subdivisions, 
and by the Union Committees of Contai, Jara, Panskura and 
Pingla. The District Board consists of 25 members, of whom 12 
are elected, 7 are nominated, and 6 are ex-oifieio members. According 
to the returns for 1907-08, Government servants and pleaders or 
tntikMdis predominate, each class representing 32 per cent, of the 
members, while the land-holding classes represent 28 per cent. 

The average annual income of the District Board during the 
10 years ending in 1901-02 was Es. 2,53,000, of which Rs. 1,61,000 
were derived from the*road cess. In 1907-08 the opening 
balance was Es. 2,45,015, and the income of the year aggregated 
Rs. 3,17,750, including Rs. 1,77,528 realized from the road cesd, 
Rs. 48,921 contributed from Provmcial revenues, and Rs. 69,691 
obtained from civil works, of which Us. 11,389 were obtained from 
tolls on ferries, while Rs. 12,187 were realized from the lease of 
pounds: the number of ferries and pounds was *0 and 180, respec¬ 
tively. Here, as elsewhere, the road cess is the principal source 
of income, but the incidence of taxation is light, being only one 
anna per head of the population—a proportion lower than in any 
other district in the Burdwan Division except Bankura. 

The average annual expenditure during the decade ending in 
1901-02 was Rs. 2,52,000, of which Rs 1,65,000 were spent on 
civil works, Rs. 61,000 on education, and Rs. 3,000 on medical 
relief, In 1907-08 the expenditure amounted to Es. 3,66,326, of 
which nearly three-fourths (Rs. 2,56,139) was spent on civil 
works, while education accounted for Rs, 68,535 and medical 
relief for Rs. 11,016. The heaviest charge on the income of the . 
District Board is the maintenance of communications; it now 
(1909) rnuntains 384^ miles of metalled roads and 368 miles 
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of unmoialled roods, besides a number of village tracks with a 
total length of 756 miles; the cost of maintaining these roads in 
1907-08 was Its. 258, Rs. 25 and Rs. 18 per mile, respeotivelj* 

Special attention has been given to the extension and improvement 
of railway feeder roads since the construction of the railway. 

During 1907-08 one feeder road was completed and three were 
under construction, on one of which, viz,, the road from Dantan 
to Gopiballftbhpur, the Board spent Rs. 22,465. The Board 
maintains 9 Middle schools and aids 1 High school, 55 Middle 
schools, 360 Upper Primary schools, 2,730 Lower Primary schools, 
one Industrial school and one other school. For the purposes of 
medical relief the District Board maintains one dispensary and 
aids 13 others. Altogether 4 2 per cent, of the ordinary income 
of the Board was expended in 1.907-08 on medical relief and 
sanitation, a proportion lower than in any other district in the 
Division. An itinerant veterinary assistant is also entertained by 
the District Board. 

In -subordination to the District Board are the Midnapore, Loc*!, 
Qhatal, Tamluk and Contai Local Boards, the jurisdiction of each 
corresponding to the subdivisional charge of the same name. The 
Sadar or Midnapore Local Board is composed of 24 members, of 
whom 6 are elected and 18 are nominated; the Gh&t5l Local 
Board has 15 members, of whom 10 are elected and 5 are 
nominated; the Local Board at Tamluk has 18 members, of 
whom One is elected and 17 arc nominated ; and that at Contai 
has 21 members, of whom 14 are elected and 7 are nominated. 

The Local Boards receive allotments from the funds of the District 
Board, and are entrusted with the maintenance of village roads, 
pounds and ferries. 

There are five Union Committees in the district, viz., Contai UjnoK 
with an area of 7i square miles, Jara (10 square miles), Low&d& Commit. 
(10 square miles), PSnskura (13 square miles) and Pingla, (the****' 
area of which is returned as ‘ not known’), all constituted in 1895. 

The aggregate population under these Committees is 63,996, 
varying from 16,486 in Contai to 11,246 in Jara. The Committee 
at Contai is administered by a Board of 7 members, while 
each of the remaining four is composed of 9 members. 

There ore seven municipalities in the district, viz., Midnapore, unsici- 
Tamluk, Ghatal, Chandrakona, Ramjibanpur, Ehirpai 
Kharfir. The number of rate-payers in 1907-08 was 16,943, 
representing 18‘9 per cent, of the population (89,615) residing 
in municipal limits, as compared with the average of 16*71 per 
cent, for the whole Division. The average inoidenoe of taxation 
in that year was annas 11-11 per head of the population, as 
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agftiDst the divisional average of Rs. 2.2-8, and varied from 
5 annas in BamjibaDpur to Re. 1-2-11 in Midnapore. 

Midtm- The municipality at Midnapore, which was established in 
1865, is administered by a Municipal Board composed of 18 
Comraissioners, of whom 12 are elected, 3 are nominated by 
Government, and 3 are ex~officio members. The area within 
municipal limits is 4 square miles, the number of rate-payers 
being 5,210, or 16‘7 per cent, of the population living within 
municipal limits. The average annual income of the muni¬ 
cipality during the decade ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 60,000, and 
the expenditure averaged Rs. 58,000. In 1907-08 the income 
aggregated Rs. 74,318, besides an opening balance of Re. 10,229, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 75,495. The chief source of income 
is a tax ou holdings assessed at 7;} per cent, on their annual 
value; this tax brought in Rs, 18,600. Next in importance 
is a conservancy rate, which brought in Re. 14,457. A tax on 
animals and vehides realized Rs. 6,557, while Rs. i2,.'103 were 
obtained from fees and revenues from educational institutions. 
The total incidence of taxation was Be. 1-2-11 per head of the 
population. 

Tamlak. Tamluk was constituted a municipality in 1864, and has a 
Municipal Board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom 8 are 
elected, 2 are nominated by Government and 2 are ex-officio 
members. The area within municipal limits is 2| square miles, 
and the number of rate-payers is 2,072, representing 26'32 per 
cent, of the population residing within municipal limits. The 
average annual income of the municipality during the 10 years 
ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 7,000. In 1907-08 the income of the municipality was 
Rs. 10,835 (excluding an openiug balance of Rs. 1,074', of which 
Rs. 3,400 were obtained from a tax on persons asBessed at 12 
annas per oeut. on the annual income of the assessees, 
and a conservancy rate which brought in Rs. 2,327, while fees 
from markets realized Rs. 2,391. The incidence of taxation was 
annas 13-5 per head of the population. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 11,146. 

Ohatsi, The municipality of GhatSl was established in 1869, and is 
administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 15 Commissioners, 
of whom 10 are elected and 5 are nominated by Government. 
The area within municipal limits is nearly 4 square miles, and the 
number of rate-payers is 2,843, representing 19'66 per cent, of 
the population living within municipal limits. The average 
annual income of the mimioipality during the 10 years ending 
in 1901-20 was Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000 
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In 1907-08 its income was Es. H,85l, besides an opening balance 
of Es. 1,954, and the expondituie was El 10,987. The chief 
source of income is a tax on persons, according to their oiroum- 
stances and property, levied at per cent, on the income 
of the rate-payers. This tax brought in Es. 5,724, and a tax on 
animals and vehicles realized Ee. 1,128. The total incidence of 
taxation was 8 annas per head tf the population. 

Chandrakona was constituted a municipality in 1869. It is Ciiamira. 
administered by a Municipal Board of 12 Commissioners, of 
whom 8 are elected and 4 are nominated by Government. The 
area within municipal limits is nearly 10 square miles, and 
the number of rate-payers is 2,100, representing 2j'8 per cent, 
of the population living within tlie municipal area. The average 
annual income and expenditure during the 10 years ending in 
1901-02 were Es. 4,000. In 1907-08 its income was Es. 6,707, 
besides an opening balance of its. 670. The chief source of 
income was a tax on persons assessed at 1 per cent, according to 
the eiroum.stanoes and property of the rate-payers, which brought 
in lls. 2,295, white a tax on animals and vehicles realized 
Its. 1,037. The incidence of taxation was annas 5-10 per head 
of the population. The expenditure in the same year was 
Es. 6,467, 

The municipality at llamjibanpur was ostablishd in 1876 and Uiinjiban- 
is administered by a Municipal Board of 9 Commissioners, of 
whom 6 are elected and 3 are nominated by Liovernment. The 
area within municipal limits is 4 square miles and the number 
of rate-payers is 1,971, representing 19-2 per cent, of the 
population. The average annual income during the 10 years 
ending in 1901 02 was Es. 2,800, and the expenditure averaged 
Es, 2,700. In 1907-08 its income was Bs. 4,842, in addition to 
an opening balance of Es. 1,100. The priuoipal source of income 
is a tax on persons assessed at J per cent, on the annual income 
of the rate-payers, according to their circumstances and property, 
which brought in Es. 2,221, The total incidence of taxation was 
5 annas per head of the population. The expenditure during 
the same year was Es. 5,223. 

Kbirpai was constituted a municipality in 1876. It has a Kiiirpal. 
Municipal Board of 9 Commissioners, of whom 6 are elected 
and 3 are nominated by Government, The area within the 
municipality is 2 square miles, and the number of rate-payers 
is 1,151, or 23'2 per cent, of the population residing within 
municipal limits. The average annual inoome and expenditure 
during the 10 years ending in 1901-02 were Es. 2,300. In 
1907-08 its inoome was lie. 3,751, hesides an opening balance gf 
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Bb. 364, and the expenditure was Bs. >3,439. The chief source 
of income was a tax on persons levied at per cent, on the 
annual income of the assessees according to their oircumBtances 
and property, which realized Be. 1,669, while a tax on animals 
and vehicles realized Us. 1,210. The incidence of taxation was 
annas 9-4 per head of the population. 

The mimicipalit)' at Kharar was established in 1888. It is 
administered -by a .Municipal Board of 16 Commissioners, of 
whom 10 are elected and 5 are nominated by Government. The 
area within the inuiiieipality is nearly 4 square miles, and the 
number of rate-payeis is 1,.536, representing 16'2 per cent, of 
the population residing within municipal limits. The average 
annual income during the It) years ending in 1901-02 was 
Bs. 3,500, and the expenditure was Its. 3,600. In 1907-08 the 
receipts amounted to Bs. 5,177, exolusive of an opening balance of 
Bs. 793, and the expenditure was Bs 4,692. The chief source 
of income was a tax on persons levied at 1 per cent, on the 
annual income of the rate-payers according to their circum¬ 
stances and property, which brought in Rs 3,083, while a tax on 
animals and vehicles realized Bs. 1,167. The incidence of taxa¬ 
tion was annas 7-3 per head of the population. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

KOUCATION. 

The marginal lablo illustrates tlio progress of oduoation i»boqhz93 
Yeab. School.. s<.hni„«. in Midnnpore since 1871-72. 

1871*72 . 2,004f £8,14t 1908-0'} no less than 53’8 

I8fe0-8l ... 3,f)66 74.7U1 per cent, of the hoys of pchool- 

IQTtOAl d Q70 llftSC)'! * 

4>92 I24>k going age were under instruo- 
tion and 5-4 per cent, of the 
female population of school-going age. This proportion 
eompaiea favourably with the ratio for the whole of Bengal, 
while the statistics obtained at the census of 1901 show that 
elementary education, at least, is more widely diffused than in 
any other district of the province except Howrah. The number 
of persons returned as literate, is., able to read and write, was 
296,064, representing 10'6 per cent. (20’.5 males and 0'7 females) 
of the popdation, while 10,753 persons were able to read and 
write English. 

The inspecting staff consists of a Deputy Inspector of Schools, Irsfict. 
assisted by four Additional Deputy Inspectors, of 30 Sab- isosmw. 
Inspectors and of four Assistant Sub-Inspectors of Sohools. 

There is one college in the district, the Midnapore College, coua- 
whioh was founded as a Zila school in 1334, and was converted 
into a High school in 1873. Since the Government order of the 
16th October 1877, changing the nomenclature of Government 
schools, it has been called the Midnapore Second Grade College, 

It is supported partly by Government and partly by the interest 
of an endowment fund, raised by the people of the district 
and amounting to Rs. 51,000 in Government securities and 
municipal debentures. The management of the institution, 
which had been under the control of the Director of Public 
Instruction and of a District School Committee, was made over 
by Government to the local municipality, ou the 1st of July 
1887, on the grant-in-aid system. Students who have passed 
the University Entrance Examination and intend to work for the 
First Examination in Arts, are admitted to the college. The 
tuition fee in the college department is Rs. 5 a month, and that 
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in the school department varies from one rupee in the lowest, to 
three rupees in the highest class. A law department was 
opened in 1873, and was affiliated to the Calcutta Unirersity up 
to the B.L standard in June 1892. On the 31st March 
1909 there were 54 students on the rolls of the college. 

There are 119 secondary schools In the district, of which 17 
are High schools, 63 are Middle English schools aud 39 are 
Middle Vernacular schools All these schools are under private 
management with the exceptiou of one Higli sohool, six Middle 
English schools and four Middle Vernacular schools, which are 
under publio management, i.e., are maintained by the District 
or Municipal Boards. Of the remainder, 10 High schools, 39 
Middle English schools, and 26 Middle Vernacular schools arc 
aided. The total attendance ut all secondary schools in 1908-09 
was 9,924, including 32 girls; altogether 3,170 pupils, or 1’4 per 
cent, of the population of school-going age, were in the secondary 
stage of instruction. There were altogether 598 teachers in these 
schools. The following is a list of the different High schools:— 


Managed by 
Municipality. 


Aided 


Unaided 



h nmbor of 

Name of School. 

pupils on 
Slst March 


1909. 

1 Midnapore Collegiate sohool ... 

232 

'Birsingha ... ... 

85 

Chandrakona ... ... 

111 

Contai 

264 

Garhbeta 

211 

j Ghatal 

162 

Gopalnagar 

150 

Jara 

136 

Midnapore (Local Mission) ... 

128 

Pingla 

121 

/lamliik 

291 

'Iipala 

130 

Mohishadal 

160 

Midnapore (Hindu) 

123 

Midnapore (Town) 

258 

j Narajol 

96 

l,rachetgarh 

41 


There are 3,779 Primary schools for boys, of which 866 are 
Upper Primary and 3,413 ore Lower Primary schools. Of the 
Upper Primary schools, 344 are aided from tba;Ojstriot fund and 
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14 are unaided. Only eight are managed by the Education 
Department, viz., the practising sohoola attached to each of the 
Guru Training schools. Of the Lower Primary schools, 2,786 are 
aided from the District fund and 623 are unaided. The total 
attendance in 1908-09 was 104,594, of whom 16,325 were 
studying in Upper Primary and 88,269 in Lower Primary 
schools, the average number of pupils in each school being 
44*6 and 2.5'8 respectively. Altogether 60 per cent, of the male 
population of school-going age attended Primary schools, and 
there was on the average one such school for every 2’2 villages. 

There were altogether 4,146 teachers in these schools. 

A special system of remunerating the teaohers,whioh is known 
as the Midnapore system, was introduced in these schools a few 
years ago. Its main features are as follows. The payment 
system has been modified, so that the gurus are not paid only 
on the results of the annual examination. They receive a fixed 
subsistence allowance at the rate of Re. 1 per quarter, in order 
to ensure the stability of the schools; and the amount of the 
rewards they are given is regulated by other considerations, 
e.g,, accommodation, total roll number and average attendance, 
and the qualifications and efSoienoy of the teachers. The annual 
examination, which used to be held at selected centres to test 
their proficiency and the progress made by their pupils, is now 
held in situ. For the encouragement of the teachers, and in 
order to enable them to impart more useful instruction to their 
pupils, books, furniture, etc., have been distributed among them, 
the charge being met from the additional grant made by Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose. 

The total number of girls at school on the 31et March 1909 Oibls* 
was 12,344, of whom no less than 6,932 were reading 
in boys’ schools—a fact which goes far to show that co-education 
is not unpopular in Midnapore. Altogether 290 girls’ schools 
have been opened, viz., 2 Middle English, 62 Upper Primary 
and 226 Lower Primary. The two Middle English schools are 
the Quiquota Mission school which is aided, and the Gontai 
Brahmaji school which is unaided. All the Upper Primary 
schools are aided, and they include two model girls’ schools situated 
at Midnapore and Gontai. Of the Lower Primary schools, only 
41 are aided. For the teaching of zauana ladies, there are 12 
female teachers, who go from house to house and instruct pardik- 
na$hin ladies. 

The only technical school in the district is the Mahishidal Ivors- 
technical school at Midnapore, which was started in 1886 with the "ggoiB 
help of an endowment of Bs. 5,000, to which the B&i& of Mahishidal 
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oontribated largely. It is supported by the proceeds of this 
endowmeut and by contributionB from ProTinoial revenues and 
the District fund. The school is affiliated to the Sibpur Eogineer* 
ing College and teaches up to the sub-overseer’s standard, the 
course in the first year being carpentry, and in the second year 
smith’s work. The number on the rolls on 31st March 1909 
was 60, of whom 61 were in the sub-overseer’s class. The artisan 
dasB was attended by only one pupil, and the remaining eight 
were students belonging to the Midnapore College, who having 
taken up the B course come to tne school to study the teohnioal 
portion of that course. It is thus more a feeder school to the 
Sibpur Engineering College than a teohnioal school, for it has 
few artisans’ sons on the rolls, and most students go there to work 
for the sub-overseership examination. The pupils live in a hostel 
about a quarter of a mile from the school. 

Regarding this school Mr. J. G. Gumming, i.c.s., writes:—“ In 
1906 the condition of affairs was so bad, that the Principal at 
Sibpur recommended that the privilege of affiliation should be 
withdrawn. A strong Committee has, however, been since 
appointed, in which are included the District Engineer, the 
Executive Engineer of the Public Works Department and the 
Chief Mechanical Engineer of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the 
head.quarters of which are at Kharagpur close to Midnapore. 
The school does not, and is not, likely to turn out men who will 
become practical mechanics. The system of apprenticeships for 
the Kharagpur Railway Workshops gives an opening to any 
passed pupil who wishes to obtain practical and remunerative 
employment, but every applicant must remember that there is 
far more drudgery to be undergone in a commercial workshop 
than in the workshop attached to on academical institution.” * 

There is a seri-agricultural school at Sabang, which was started 
with eight pupils in 1903-04. It is not a flourishing institution, 
for, though scholarships have been sanotioned by Government in 
order to attract pupils, it has only five pupils on the rolls. At 
the Kharagpur Workshops of the Bengd-Nagpur Railway there 
is a teohnioal night school, started in 1906, at which attendance 
for apprentices is compulsory. The subjeots taught are geometry, 
applied mechanics, algebra, mensuration, geometrical drawing 
and arithmetic. 

Eight Government schools have been opened for the training 
of gurui or primary school teachers, and there were 131 gurut oh the 
rolls in 1908-09. Under this head may be mentioned a training 


* Ttehtieal mud Tnduttrial rnttriiefio» in StnS»l, 1908, p«g« 16. 
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sohool at Binpur under the management of the Amerioan Baptist 
Miseion, the pupils of which are generally employed as teaoh^rs in 
the Mission schools among the Sant&ls. At this sohool 106 male 
and 61 female pupils were under instruction during 1908-09. 

There is one madrasa situated at Pataspur with 65 pupils, Oihib 
9 maktabs for girls, and 142 maktabs for |boys with 3,864 pupils. 

There are also a number of Sanskrit schools, which, like the 
mahtaht, have adopted the standard prescribed by the Education 
Department. 

There were at the close of 1908-09 altogether 6,786 Muham- Eddoa. 
madan pupils under instruction in institutions of all classes, or 
42 per cent, of the number of Muhammadan boys of school- kadass! 
going age. As the ratio for boys of all creeds was 63'8 per cent, 
in the same year, it is apparent that in Midnapore the Muham¬ 
madans are more backward than their Hindu neighbours, though 
special eflorts have been made of late years to encourage them 
by granting subsidies to maktaha. 

For the education of aboriginals, and in particular of the bbuca- 
Santals, 59 Primary schools have been started, besides the train- ^ 
ing sohool at Binpur. The total number of aboriginal pupils 
at these schools was 2,784 at the close of 1908-09. For their 
upkeep Government contributes an amount equnl to that paid by 
the Missions which maintain them. Two guru instructors are 
entertained by the latter to supervise tie education of aboriginal 
pupils in the Primary schools under them; and recently an 
inspecting oSicer with a knowledge of the Santali language has 
been appointed by Government to supervise the Sant&li schools 
in this district and the districts of Birbhum and E&nkura. 

As regards the steps taken to diffuse education among the 
Santals the Deputy Inspector of Schools writes: Their peculiar 
habits, conservative nature and almost complete isolation from 
advanced neighbouring races, and, above all, the absence of any 
written language in their inother-tongue, stand a great deal in 
the way of the educational progress of the Santals. The initial 
difiBoulties in the way of introducing education among them have, 
to a certain extent, been overcome by the strenuous efforts of the 
missionaries, who have spent large sums not only in maintaining 
schools for their education, but also in providing house accom¬ 
modation and free boarding to a large number of pupils in the 
institutions under their charge,” 
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Anandapnr.—A village in the Keshpur th&na of the 
Midnapore sabdiviaion, situated 5^ miles east of QadapiSs&l rail¬ 
way station and 3 miles west of Keshpur. The village formerly 
had a considerable tusser silk-weaving industry and was the head¬ 
quarters of several rich merchants:—it is said, indeed, to have 
been larger even than Midnapore. During the Chuar rebellion 
of 1799 it was twice looted and finally burnt down by the rebels. 
At KSnasol, one mile to the south, there is a temple of Jh&reswar 
(Siva), which is visited by a large number of people during the 
Oharak Puja at the end of Ohait. 

B&gri Pargana.—A pargana in the extreme north of the 
district, with an area of 444 square miles. It was formerly held 
by a line of EajSs, who were usually feudatories of the B&ias of 
Mallahhum (Bishnupur), but sometimes became powerful enough 
to assert their independence The traditional account of this line 
is as follows. 

The founder of the line was Qajapati Singh, of whom the 
following legend is told. His parents came from Northern India 
on a pilgrimage to Jagann&tb, and on their way back both died of 
small-pox at the house of a poor Brkhman in Bakadwip, as Bagri 
was called. The Br&hman took charge of Gajapati, and supported 
him till he grew old enough to look after the DrShman’s cotvs. 
One day, when the boy had not returned at the usual hour, the 
Brahman went out to seek him. He found the boy sleeping 
under an auch tree, his face shaded from the sun by a hooded 
snake. When the Br&hman drew near, the snake glided quietly 
away. Astonished at the omen, which indicated that the boy 
was born to greatness, the Brkhman released him from the 
menial tasks he had hitherto imposed upon him. The rumour 
spread that Gajapati Singh would become a and this soon 
proved true. At the age of 16 he conquered the whole of Baka¬ 
dwip, apd in 1166 A.D, made Bkgri his capital. 
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Qajapati was known by the name of Auoh Sinjfh, apparently 
from the faot that the tree under which he was miraouloutly 
protected by the snake was an aueh tree; the descendants of his 
successors still pride themselves on being members of the Auoh 
family. Gajapati Singh built a temple of Siva, and dug twelve 
tanks and a well at Dihi Bagri. Ho is said to have died, at the 
age of 73, in 1222 A.D. Ha divided his Eaj between two sons, vis., 
Dhanapati Singh, who ruled at Garhbeta, and Gapapati Singh, 
who ruled at Goaltor, south-west of Bagri. The latter dying 
without issue, the whole Eaj again came into the hands of one 
ruler. Dhanapati Singh was succeeded by his son Hamir Singh, 
and the latter by his son Eaghunath Singh, who was a power¬ 
ful ruler. He conquered a portion of the Jungle Mahals 
comprising Simlap&l, Eamgarh, L&lgarh, Eaipur, Tungbhum 
and AmhikAnagar; and carried his arms as far south as Mayna 
in Sabang, defeating the Raja of that place in 1322 A.D. 
He built two temples at GoSltor, one of which was dedicated 
to the snake goddess Sanat Kumari, and the temple of Lalj! in 
Chandrakona. 

Eaghunath Singh was succeeded after a long reign by 
Chittra Singh, to whom the ruin of the family is ascribed, 
Weary of his oppression, hie subjects appealed to the Bishnupur 
Raja, who conquered Bagri and put an end to the rule of the 
original Auch line, though subsequent Eajas preserved the name. 
The Bishnupur Rajas endeavoured to govern Bagri by deputies 
for seven years. In 1341 A.D. a Rajput, called Chauh8n Singh, 
ousted their deputy and then accepted the position himself. 
Before long he made himself a quasi-independent ruler, though 
the Mallabhum Rajas appear to have retained at least a nominal 
sovereignty. Ohauhan built a fort round the temple of the 
goddess Sarbamangala and died, at an advanced age, after a rule 
of 56 years. 

There is some confusion concerning Chauhan Singh’s successor, 
who was admittedly a dissolute and weak ruler. One account 
calls him Ohattra Singh, but a more reliable account represents 
Chauhan’s son, Auoh Singh, as dying without issue, and states that 
Chattra Singh was a descendant of Ghauh&n, who was governor 
of ChandrakonA and became E&ja of Garhbeta. Ohattra Singh 
was succeeded by his son Tilak Ohandra, and he again by his son 
Tej Ohandra Singh. The latter built a palace at ESyakot, 
erected a gunpowder magazine on the bank of the B&rud 
Eh&nft tank at Gsrhbeti, and repaired the fortifications of the 
place. The Ekjk of Bishnupur now again attacked Garhbet&, 
and having overthrown Tej Ohandra, installed his own son 
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Duijan Singh as ruler. Durjan Singh was succeeded by Ehaira 
Malla, a cruel and unpopular ruler, who was dethroned and dain 
with the aid of an army from Mayurbhanj led by Sham Sher 
Bahadur, with whom legends pass into definite history. 

Sham Sher built a residence at MangalSpatft, where the family 
still reside, and was succeeded by his son Baishnab Chandra Singh. 
The latter was succeeded by his son J&dab Chandra Singh or 
Sen, who was the last of the independent rulers of Bagri, for, 
during his time, it became a tributary of the Burdwan Raj, before 
which the power of Bishnupur waned. Jadab Chandra resisted the 
ondearours of the Burdw&n Raja to bring him to subjection, 
and for many years his territory was governed by >mi», who 
remitted the revenue to Burdwan. A rebellion occurred about 
1785, in which Jadab Chandra was supposed to be implicated; 
and he was seized and carried off to Calcutta where be died 
about 1790. His son Chattra Sen was formally dispossessed of 
the zamind&ri some years later and given a pension of Rs. 500, 
his grandson receiving Rs. 250 at his death. 

Bigri is mentioned in the AinA-Akbari ns a mah6l of 8ark&r 
Jaleswar. Its zamindar was a Rijput, and being extremely 
jungly, it was assessed to a revenue of only 89,428 dams (Rs. 985). 
Its inclusion in Sarkdr Jaleswar shows that it had been brought 
under subjection by the Oriyas, In the settlement of Prince 
Shah Shuja (1658 A.Dt), it appears as part of Sarkir Qo&lpBra. 
After the settlement of 1728 A.D., and before the British 
ocoupation in 1760, a portion of the pargana had passed into 
the hands of the Burdwan R&j and bore an assessment of 
Rs. 7,001 out of a total assessment of Rs. 24,283. Another 
portion, taraf Bela, was in the direct possession of the B&gri Rsja, 
but was confiscated by Q-overnment for his alleged oomplioity 
in the rebellion of the Chuars in 1816-17. The BurdwSu Rftja 
having defaulted for his share of the estate, it passed by auction 
sale into the hands of Sambhu Chandra Mukhirji and others, who 
let it out in patn\ to Messrs. Watson & Co. (subsequently merged 
in the Midnapore ZamInd&ri Company). 

Baligbai—See EgrS. 

Balliimpar.—A pargana of the Jungle Mahals with an area of 
58 square miles. According to tradition, it belonged originally 
to a Ehaird Rsjft, who was murdered by three of his officers, and 
BalrBmpur fell to his Oarh Safdar. During the early days of 
British administration (1777-78 A.D.), it formed part of the 
zamlnd&ri of ESsijorft. The zamIndSr defaulted, and, at the 
time of the Decennial Settlement, the parpana was settled with. 
ene B!r Pras&d Dis, the Sadr Obaudhri, or chief collecting offloer 
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of the distriot. He died, leaving no son, and disputes arose between 
his two wives, which led to the sale of the property in 1837, 
G-ovemment purchased the estate, and a settlement was made 
under Begulation YII of 1822. 

Various stories are told of Bir PrasSd Chaudhri, who is said 
to have been a great sportsman and to have kept his BaIrSrm* 
pur estate as a preserve for game t^sliikargah). One story relates 
how as a punisWent for the abduction of a lady of rank in 
Midnapore town, the Chaudhri was sentenced to corporal punish* 
ment of thirty stripes; and that the man who had to inflict it 
received from him a reward of ten bighas of rent-free land for 
every stripe inflicted, making 300 bighas, or 100 acres in all, in 
consideration of hie laying on the stripes so lightly as to cause no 
pain, while the sound of the blow was such as to make it appear 
that it was given with full foroe. This grant of land was resumed 
by the Government at the time of the settlement (about 1840^, 
and settled with the rent-free holder at half-rates. The Balram- 
pur estate is now under resettlement. 

Barda.—in the Ghatal subdivision lying east of 
Chandrakona, with ou area of 821 square miles. It is not 
mentioned in the Aia-uAkbari, and first oame into prominence 
in 1696, when its zamindar Subha Singh revolted, as mentioned 
in Chapter II, and killed ilisheu Earn of Burdwan. According 
to tradition, Subha Singh built the clargah of Hazrat Ismail at 
Madaran to commemorate this success. Subsequently, before the 
British inaugurated their rule, Jabanabad with tappd Barda 
became part of the extensive territory that formed the Burdwan 
Eaj. The Burdwan Raj having defaulted in pa^'ment of land 
revenue for the estate, it was sold up and passed into other hands. 
Among the present zamindars are the Gosain family of Seram- 
pore. From the description of Barda as a tappd of Jahanabad, 
it would appear that in the time of Akbar it was included in the 
large mahdl of Haveli Madaran. In Valentijn’s map “ Barada ” 
appears as a large vdlage on a branch of the Damodar falling 
into the EupuftrSyau ; it is also shown in Eennell’s Atlas. 

Belfiberia.—A jungle estate owned for many generations by a 
family known as the Praharaj family, the traditions of which are 
as follows. Its founder was one Nimai Chand, who was one of the 
counsellors of Pratftparudra Deva, the Hindu king of Orissa, At 
the time of KslSpahar’s invasion, Nimfti Ob&nd fled to the north 
in obedience to a dream and oame to Bansarn Malla, the E&jft of 
Mallabhum. One day he was asked by Sans&ra Malla to eat with 
him. As he had to sit in the sun, Sansftra offered him an um¬ 
brella and asked him his destination, Nim&i Ohaud, remembering 
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bis dream, enquired where he should put the umbrella, which, he 
said, the B&j& had so generously given him. The B&j& under* 
stood the drift of the Br&hman’s question, and ordered him to 
ride as far as he could within a prahar (three hours). Nimfti 
Chind thereupon started from the village of Fathra and rode as 
far as Jaharpur; and the E&ja bestowed on him the whole of the 
intervening space. As the country mostly consisted of the sandy 
land along the Suharnaiehha and Dalang rivers, it was called 
Belaberia; and the circuit having been made within a prahar, 
Nimai Ohand was given the title of Praharaj. This is the legend, 
but the title is not uncommon among Oriya Brahmans, and 
Bayley calls the family “ Buia 

Nimai Chaud made his authority recognized in the territory 
so granted, and, after him, eight of his line ruled. The 
ninth Praliaraj was Gobardhan, who was held in high esteem 
for his charity. He opened a dharnmald, built several temples, 
and dug many tanks. Of his descendants there is nothing 
of interest to relate till we come to the fourteenth Praharaj, 
Oobind B4m, who was famous for his military prowess and 
saved his zamindari from the attacks of the Mar&thSs. In his 
time a neighbouring zamindar, named MadhuKar, joined the 
Marathas in an attack on Beliberia, but he was defeated by 
Gobind Bim and his zamiudSri annexed to that of Belaberia. 
Gobind Bam died in ,1781, and the most notable of his suooes- 
BOTB was the eighteenth Praharaj, JagannSth Das, who was given 
the title of Chaudhri in recognition of his public spirit and 
munificence during the famine of 1866. 

The present proprietor is Krishna Chandra Praharaj, the 
twenty-first Praharaj. The rent-roll of the estate is reported 
to be Kb. 40,000 and its area is about 20 square miles. 

Birkul.—A village in the extreme south-west of the Oontai 
subdivision, situated on the sea coast, 26 miles south-west of 
Contai. It appears as Noricool in the map of Valentijn 
(1664 A.D.) ond the chart of Thomas Bowrey (1688 A.D.). In 
the pilot chart of 1700, the village is not shown, but a small 
stream in the same locality is named B. Bitecool. It is entered 
in Bennell’s Atlas. In the early settlement records of the 
British, it gave its name to a salt pargam, (Beercool) belonging 
to Chakla Jaleswar, Sarkir Majkuri, which was subsequently 
attached to the Hijili Division; the Baja of Mayurbhauj put 
in a claim to the Birkul estate, which was rejected.* The pargam 
has on area of 3d square miles. 


* iiengal Uanuicript Rscordt, VoluBit I, Noi. 760, 761 and 770, . 
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In the 18th century Birkul was a seaside resort for Europeans 
and contained a bungalow, said to have been used by Warren 
Hastings, which was washed away by the sea many years ago. 
The Publio Works Department has since erected an inspection 
bungalow, a quarter of a mile further inland, at a place 
named Digha on a sand ridge facing the Bay of Bengal, 
Birkul is described as follows by Sydney Grier in the Letten 
of Warren Hastings to his tci/e :—“Beercool was the sanatorium— 
the Brighton—of Calcutta, and the newspapers and Council 
records mention constantly that 8o-and-8o is‘gone to Beercool 
for his health’. Coursing, deer-stalking, hunting and fishing 
are mentioned as being obtainable in the neighbourhood, and in 
May of this year (1718) the ‘Bengal Gazette’ gives publicity 
to a scheme for developing the place quite in the modem style. 
It has already the advantage of a beach which provides perhaps 
the best road in the world for carriages and is totally free from 
all noxious animals except crabs, and there is a proposal to erect 
convenient apartments for the reception of nobility and gentry, 
and organize entertainments.” The scheme appears to have been 
only partially carried out, for in 1796 Charles Chapman wrote :— 

“ We passed part of the last Hot Season at Beercool, to which 
place I believe you and Messrs. Hastings once projected an 
Excursion. The Terrace of the Bungalow, intended for you, is 
still pointed out by the People, but that is all that remains of it. 
The Beach is certainly the finest in the World, and the Air such 
as to preclude any Inconvenience being felt from the Heat, 
Mrs. Chapman found the Bathing agree with her so well, that, 
if here and alive next year, we shall make another Trip.” 

In 1852 Bayley described it as having a delicious sea breeze 
in the summer. “ But fresh water is not to be got within four 
miles; and even that is not very fresh; and the sand-hills 
moreover have lately been out away by the sea, and, of the 
three bungalows upon them, two are gone, and one all but 
gone.” 

Blrsiagh.—A village in the Ghat&l subdivision. It is the 
birth place of Pandit Iswar Chandra VidyasSgar, Principal of 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and founder of the Metropolitan 
Institution (the first unaided college in India that was started 
by an Indian), who was well known as a Hindu social 
reformer. 

Brahmanbhum Pargana.— A pargana in the north of the 
district, with an area of 98 square miles, which is so called because 
it was held by an old family of BrShmans. According to their 
r^oordsf the principality of Erfthmanbhum was found^ in 
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772 (860 A.D.) by Um4pati Deb Bbattaob&rji, who immigrated 
from Eiehighatta on the bank of the Q-anges. He was, as usual 
in such traditions, going to the shrine of Jagann&th and was 
stopped on the way by a dream in which he was informed that 
tliere was no need for him to go to Purl, as the real god would 
be found hidden underground at a spot where milk flowed 
spontaneously from a milch-cow and moistened the earth. He dis¬ 
covered the spot, and digging down found the idol(linga}. On this 
spot he established the shrine of Kameswar and then proceeded to 
clear the jungle, and found a kingdom. According to a tradition 
current in Chandrakona, one of the successors of Chandraketu 
wrested the land from the hands of an aboriginal chief and made 
it over to the priest of Kameswar. The archives give the names 
of twenty of his successors until the llaj ended in 1761 A.D, 
The existence of the Raj is also proved by the mention of some 
of the Rajas in the poem Ohaudi of Mukundaram Kavikankan 
(circa 1600), who, flying from his home in Burdwan, took refuge 
with Raghunath Rai, sou of Uaja Baukuda Rai, at Arada, 4 miles 
from Chandrakona. This panjaua was ultimately absorbed by 
the Burdwan Raj, and appears in the early British settlement of 
1771 with a rent-roll of Rs. 35,910. 

Ch&ndpur. —A village in the south-east of the Oontai sub¬ 
division, situated on the sea-coast 14 miles south-south-west of 
Contai. The place lies above flood-level, and is said to be 
suitable for the purposes of a sanatorium. It is situated a short 
distance inland and possesses a fine turf lawn, half-a-mile long 
by 300 yards broad, on almost any part of which excellent fresh 
water can be got by digging. The sea is visible from this raised 
lawn, below which, and within 300 yards of it, is a beach of firm 
hard sand, stretching for miles on either side. Water-carriage 
is available almost to the very spot, and during the hot summer 
months there is a delightfully cool sea breeze, day and night. 

Chemdrakona.—A village in the G-hatal subdivision, situated 
11 miles east of the Chandrakona Road station and 28 miles 
north-east of Midnapore, It contains a police-station, a dispen¬ 
sary and a District Board bungalow. 

The town extends over a fairly large area (about 6 square 
miles), and is built on the laterite soil that forms the eastern edge 
of the B^gri laterite tableland and slopes down on the east to the 
kankariferouB bed of the Bftnkft alias Silfti river. Gaunt trees 
and thorny plants abound, while water is not easily available, 
except at depths of 12 to 20 feet. The bouses are usually made of 
a vwy stiS olay, the detritus of laterite ; this day is so hard that 
douk^stoned houses (mU/ii or kuthi biri) are not infrequently- 
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made of it. The drainage is also good, the slope being towards 
the east. In spite of these natural advantages, the town does 
not present a prosperous appearance. Its population is small, 
and many houses are in ruins, while others are dilapidated, 
lying in scattered groups separated by patches of open ground. 
Malaria is endemic, and the people generally have a sickly 
appearance. The special manufactures of the place are oloth- 
weaving and the manufacture of brass and bell-metal 
utensils. 

In the palmy days of Chandrakoua, the town was divided 
into many bazars, such as Bhayer Bazar, Khirki Bazar, Bara 
Bazar, Nutan Bazar, Samadhi Bazar, the names of which liavei. 
survived, though the markets have more or less disappeared. 
The former importance of the place is shown by several 
remains and old institutions, among which may be mentioned 
three aith&h, three forts and a group of temples kept up by 
the Burdwan Eaj. The three forts, which are called Lalgarh, 
Bfimgarh and Kaghunatbgarh, are in utter ruin, and no descrip¬ 
tion of them is required. The astliah are monastic and charitable 
institutions maintained by endowments of land and managed by 
mahanie or abbots. All three have up-oountry innhants, the 
most influential of whom, Bharath Eamanuja Das, is Chairman 
of the municipality. 

Among the temples maintained by the Burdwan Eaj the 
following may be mentioned. The Lalji temple, which stands on 
a high plinth, is of the Bengali style of architecture. In its 
ve randah is preserved a stone slab (lying loose) with an inscription 
in Bengali characters, dated 1577 Saka (1665 A.D.), recording 
the erection of a Navaratna temple of Krishna by Ban! Lakshma- 
navati, wife of Eftja Hari NarSyan. In front of the Lalji 
temple is a natmandir or dancing ball, to the west of which 
stands an Orissan lower with a porch in front dedicated to 
Eaghunathji. The outer yard is separated from the inuer by 
a wall, and contains a small Fanoharatna temple of Kameswar 
6Iva with an inscription dated 1577 Saka; to its south-west lies 
a oiioular pavement for the rdsmancha. The whole is enclosed 
by a high wall, with a large gateway to the east; over the 
gateway is a slab with a Bengali inscription ascribing the 
erection of the thakurlan to the Burdwan Eaj in 1238 B.S. 
(1831 A.D.). In front of the gateway are two oars, which are 
drawn on the Dasahara day, the smaller being that of Lalji and 
the larger that of Eaghunathji. The cost of the establishment 
and of the festivals is met from the income of a debottar estate 
set Impart for the purpose by the Burdwan Eaj. 
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The temple of Malleswar, two miles from the police-station, 
also belongs to the Burdwao Baj. It is nearly 60 feet high 
and was built by RajS Kirtti Chandra of BardwSn in the 
first quarter of the 18th century; but the shrine is said to be 
much older, being ascribed to Ehaira Malla, the last Malla king 
of this tract. In the floor inside is a hollow about 2i feet deep, 
the upper edge being built of masonry, while the basin is made 
up of laterite slabs. The slabs have two openings or orevioes, 
through which water flows, apparently from a spring or springs, 
and, it is said, fills the hollows on particular nights. This has 
been observed in other sacred places; for example, in the temple 
- of Loknath at Puri, where the basin in which the linga stands 
is filled with water, except on the Sivaratri day, when it is baled 
out and the linga exposed. 

According to tradition, Chandrakona was formerly called 
Mana and was held in the eighth century A.D. by a Raja 
named Khaira Malla, a name which also appears in the Bagri 
annals. During his reign a Rajput prince named Chandra- 
ketu, while on his way from Puri, encamped in the jungle of 
Debgiri near Chandrakona. In old heroic fashion he challenged 
the Baja to battle, defeated him and assumed his sceptre, 
naming the town after himself. After consolidating his power, 
he sent a missive of war to the neighbouring Rftja of Jar5, 
who cheerfully accepted the challenge and went forth to battle. 
He signally defeated Ohandraketu and returned in triumph, 
but he found hie city in mourning, for a false report of his 
death had preceded him through two favourite pigeons flying 
home, and hie wives had perished on the funeral pyre. In 
despair he slew himself, and Chandraketu found himself without 
a rival. 

Now in the adjacent kingdom of Bakadwip (Bagri) there 
ruled a Bakshasa prince, named Bakksura, who exacted as tribute 
from his subjects daily contributions of human flesh. At this 
time the P&ndava brothers songht shelter in the house of a 
friendly Brahman in the dense forests of Bakadwip. Bhima, 
stirred to anger by the recital of such enormities, slew the 
B&kshasa monster and presented hie territory to Chandraketu, 
who presumably lent his aid to the enterprise. The latter built 
the forts of L&lgarh and Eamgarh, appointing his two generals 
Lai Singh and R&m Singh as their wardens. These generals 
established in their respective forts the idols of LSlji and 
Baghun&thji; the B&ja himself consecrated the idol of Murali- 
bihfiri (Krishna) in Hambir fort; while his minister Gangirim 
establiidied'theidol Madanmohanin Sh&msundarpur. Ohandraketu 
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also established the various baiars (markets) in the town, making 
a gift of Sam&dhi Bazar to his guru or spiritual guide. 

The descendants of Chandraketu are said to have ruled at 
Ohandrakona up to the end of the I6th century, when a BSjput 
Ohauhfin prinoe, Birbhanu Singh, invaded their territory. Such 
was the terror he inspired, that the reigning prinoe drowned 
himself in a tank with his wives and treasure; and Birbh&nu 
then assumed the sovereignty without opposition. • He founded 
the village of BirbhSnpur, two miles north-west of Khirp&i, 
end the market of Il&mbazar in the town. His reign was 
otherwise uneventful, and on his death his seven Ranis performed 
the rite of salx. The eon of Birbh&nu, Hari NAr&yan, succeeded 
him and married into the Malta family. His son Mitra Sen 
built the mud fort which may still be seen at Ohandrakona. 
During hie time the Chuars revolted, and took forcible possession 
of the tract they inhabited. They also raided the town and 
carried away the idols of Baghunathji and Lalji, which wore, ■ 
however, recovered from them by the priests after mnoh difficulty. 

To the above legendary aooount it may be added that, in the 
Ttttnk-i-]<ihang'iH, Hari Bhau, zamindSr of Ohandrakona, is 
mentioned as a rebel (1017 A.D,), but in the Patiishahmma he 
appears among the imperial vimsabdars (commanders of five 
hundred), from which we may conclude that Ohandrakona had 
submitted to the Mughals. The legendary i-elationship above 
referred to is corroborated by the inscription on the ohloril© 
slab lying loose in the Lalji temple. It describes Rani 
LakshmanJvati, the builder of the Navaratna temple, as the 
consort (widow) of Hari Nar&yan, daughter-in-law of Birbhanu, 
mother of king Mitra Sen, daughter of Honavaya(?) and 
sister of Nftr4yan Malla. The fact that Mitra Sen is de¬ 
scribed as king indicates that Hari Narayan had died before 
April 1655 A.D,, the date of the inscription. Mitra Sen died 
childless, and his principality passed to the maternal line, 
the Malla family of Bishnupur. In the beginning of the 18th 
century B&j& Kirtti Chandra of Burdwan overran and annexed 
Ohandrakona. To his munifioeuce is due the election of the 
temples already mentioned and of the Malleswar temple. He placed 
the property in charge of his brother-in-law Ramji B&bu, 
who repaired the fort of Raghan8thgarh. Kirtti Chandra vi’as 
succeeded by his sou Ohitra Sen, whose name is inscribed 
in Ferrian on four guns still to be seen iu the town. 
On the death of Ohitra Sen in 1746 A.D., his uncle’s son, 
Tilak Ohand, succeeded, and after him came his son, Tej Ohand, 
During their time Chandrakon& aufiered from the raids of the 
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Ohu8rs, who, in their rebellion of 1799, committed numerous 
depredations in this thana. 

ChandrakonS was a flourishing place in the second half of the 
17th century, and in Valentijn’s map {circa 1670 A.D.) it appears 
as a large village on an unnamed river (the Sil&i) under the 
name of Sjanderoona. It was a centre of sugar manufacture 
and cotton-weaving; the yarns produced were of so fine a 
texture that 'they sold for tolas per rupee. It continued to 
flourish in the 18th century, being an entrepot for fine olotbs: its 
doreahs, or striped cloths, were specially prised. The weaving 
industry was further developed in the second half of that century by 
the location of an important factory of the East India Company 
in the neighbourhood, viz., at Khirpai. In the 19th century the 
industry declined owing to the withdrawal of the Company from 
commercial undertakings and the importation of English piece- 
goods. The famines of 1866 and 1874 also thinned the 
population, and the fever and cholera that ensued proved, if 
possible, still more disastrous. The census of 1872 showed 21,311 
inhabitants, and since then the population bos steadily decreased, 
numbering only 9,3(19 in 1901. At present the weaving industry 
shows signs of revival owing to the greater demand for hand-loom 
eloths caused by the smdeshi movement. Various kinds of 
dhotis, chadars and sSris are woven, which are commonly known as 
Chandrakoua cloths; they ai'e sold in the hats at Bamjibanpur or 
Howrah, or brought direct from the weavers by Calcutta 
merchants. 

Chandrakoua Fargana.— Apargana, situated between Bigri 
and Barda in the Chandrakona thana. It is not mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbai t, being apparently included in the extensive mahSl 
of Haveli Madaran, but in the settlement of 1728 it appears 
as a taluk in the zamindiri of BurdwSn. Its flourishing 
condition in the second half of tho 18th century is indicated 
by its large revenue in the English rent-roll of 1771 A.D., 
viz., Rs, 1,68,053. It then formed part of the Burdwan 
district, but was transferred to Hooghly, when the latter was con¬ 
stituted a revenue district, in 1795. In spite of frequent agitation 
it continued to be a part and parcel of the latter distiiot until 
1874, when it wos finally transferred to Midnapore. The pargana 
contains a large number of weavers; the industry is not confined 
to the weaving castes, such as Tantis, but is also taken up by 
Br&hmans and other high castes. 

ChandrarekhSgarh —See Nay&gram. 

Chitwa Pargana.— ^A pargana in the north-east of the dis* 
triot, situated in the Qhkt&l subdivision, with an area of 120 squaw 
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miles. In the Ain-i-Jkbarl it is referred to as a makdl of Saridr 
Mad&raii, paying a revenue of Bs. 20,163. It was trayersed by the 
old FSduhahl road, and is mentioned in the accounts of the war 
between the Mughals and Afghans, In ld75A.D. Tcdar Mai 
marched from MadBran fort into pargana Cbitwa, where he was 
joined by Munim Khin. More than a century later, in 1696, 
Subha Singh, the zamindar of Chitwa and B&rda, rebelled, and 
after defeating the Burdwan Baja killed him. A few years later 
the lamindar of these two purganas defaulted in payment of 
revenue, upon which Nawab KartallabKhan sent bis diivan, peshkdr 
and kdnmgo against him with a military force. The zamindar fled 
from the country, and the Nawab granted the zamindari to 
Baja Kirtti Chandra of Burdwan. In 1771 it was assessed to a 
revenue of Bs. 1,00,469, and settled with the Burdwan Baj 
in the Deoennial Settlement. In 1801 it was transferred to 
Midnapore. 

The pargana consists of seven mohals, one of which still belongs 
to the Burdwan lUj, being let out in paini. Sugarcane, rioe, 
mustard and other rail crops are produced in this pargana, 
which auSers somewhat from inundation but is fertile and 
tolerably secure against drought. A largo part of the pargana is 
in thana DSspiir, which is therefore often called Chitw5 Daspur. 

Contai Head.quarters of the subdivision of the 

same name, situated on a sandy ridge 12 miles from the Bay 
of Bengal. The place was formerly the head-quarters of a Salt 
Agency, the buildings of which now form the subdivisional ofBces 
(in the lower storey) and Subdivisional OfBcer’s quarters (in the 
upper storey). The place has declined since the manufacture of 
salt stopped, and its population in 1901 was only 2,558. It 
contains the usual offices found at a subdivisional hsad-quarters, a 
sub-jsil, a dispensary, a sub-registry office, the Local Board’s office, 
and Munaifs’ Court, besides a large khd» mahdl offioe. It is not 
easily aooessible, for it is 36 miles from Contai Boad station; but 
the road is good, even in the rains. 

Contai first became of importance in the days when European 
ships began to visit the ports in the neighbourhood. Though 
situated inland, it lay on the road from Balasore and Pipli to 
Hijili, the three chief ports on the west of the Bay of Bengal, 
and &US shared in their export trade. Under the name of 
Eendoa, it is mentioned in a letter of the Bevd, John Evans, 
' the 2nd April 1679,* which speaks of bis having intended 
to travel in a country boat from the sloop in which he had sailed 
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to this place, as if it was on some stream. In Yalentijn’s map, 
too; Kindua is shown at the end of a small stream, which has now 
disappeared owing to sand drifts. From Yalentijn’s Memoirs, the 
Dutch appear to have had a station at “ Kendua ” for the trade in 
rice and other articles, aud to have subsequently abandoned 
it. The foreign export trade gradually declined, but the 
manufacture of salt increased and Cental became the head-quarters 
of the Hijili Division of the Salt Agency. A large kh&s mahdl 
office was located here, after several estates had to be held khi» in 
consequence of the zamind&rs defaulting in the payment of 
revenue; and eventually it became the administrative head¬ 
quarters of the subdivision. 

Contai Subdivision.— Southern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 21° 36' and 22° 11' N., and between 87° 25' and 
87° 59' E., with an area of 849 square miles. The south-east 
of the subdivision is a maritime tract lying along the Bay 
of Bengal. The remainder is an alluvial plain watered by two 
navigable rivers, the Haldi and Easulpur, and by a number of 
tidal khttk or creeks, most of which fall into those two rivers. 
In this plain there is a wide expanse of rice-fields relieved only 
by clumps of date and cocoanut palms, lakd, tupari (betel-nut), 
tamarisk, banyan, plpal, bamboos and plantains, which mark the 
village site.s. The soil is .fertile, and, except in certain low-lying 
and water-logged tracts, there is rarely a failure of the crops. 

The monotony of the rice plains contrasts strongly with 
the picturesque scenery of the Eamnogar thana. Here a broad 
sandy ridge, which may be called the Contai Eidge, stretches 
from near the outlet of the Easulpur to the boundary of the 
Balasore district at varying distances of one to five miles from 
the sea. A second line of sand (the Eamnagar Eidge) runs 
between the Contai ridge and the Bay of Bengal, both being 
parallel to the sea. The broad strip of land between these ridges 
is composed of rich alluvial deposit, which is cultivated with rice. 
Below the surface soil there is a large admixture of silt, and this 
fact accounts for the luxuriant vegetation and fine trees which 
clothe the ridges. These sandy ridges have been described in a 
well-known novel of Babu Bankim Chandra Ohatterji, the 
KapHa-Eiindala, 

The embankment system is of special importance in this sub¬ 
division owing to the danger of storm-waves and tidal inundation, 
which is obviated by the eonstruction of the great sea-dyke and 
of minor embankments. There is also an interior system of 
embankments conslruoted by private enterprise, which serve both 
to keep out flood water and in time of short rainfall to keep water 
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from running to wasto. Within these chak~bdndhi again are 
found small Srii or field embankments, which oonseiTe the 
rainfall within each plot. 

The population of the subdivision was fi03,136 in 1901, as 
oompared with 645,358 in 1891, the density being 710 persons 
to the square mile. It contains 2,062 villages, including Contai, 
its head-quarters, but no town. This is the most progressive 
part of the Midnapore district, the population inoreasing by 
lO’fi per cent, during the decade ending in 1901, owing largely 
to the influx of cultivators to the newly reclaimed lands, known 
as jalp&i, or fuel, lands and so called because they formerly 
supplied fuel for boiling brine when the landholders manufac¬ 
tured salt. For administrative purposes the subdivision is divided 
into six thanas, viz., Contai, Khejri (Kedgeree), Bimnagar, 
Bhsgw&npur, £gr& and Fataspur. 

Cowcolly.—See Kaukhali. 

Dantan.—A village in the south of the Midnapore subdivision, 
situated 40 miles south of Midnapore. It contains a Mnnsif’s 
court, railway station, police-station and dispensary. It lies on 
the Orissa Trunk Road, and is inhabited by people speaking for 
the most part a patois of the Orija language. The Puri Lodging 
house Act was formerly in operation here, but the village was 
withdrawn from its operation on Ist November 1908. It used to 
be a great mart for cloths of tusser silk and fabrics of mixed silk 
and cotton, but this trade has declined. Before the railway was 
opened, the place was infested by bands of thieves and daooits, who 
robbed the pilgrims passing on the Trunk Road, and escaped to 
the neighbouring Mayurbhanj State, if pursued. 

The most interesting building in Dantan is a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Syamaleswar, at the entrance of which there is a large 
stone statue of a bull lying in front of Siva; its forelegs are 
said to have been out oS by Kal4p&har. There are also two large 
tanks in the village, one called the Bidyadhar tank and the other, 
about 2 miles east of it, known by the name of Sarsankha. The 
first is about 1,600 feet in length and 1,200 feet in breadth. It 
was excavated, according to tradition, under the orders of Bidyfi- 
dhar, the minister of Telinga Mukunda Deva, the last Hindu 
king of Orissa. The records of the history of Orissa show that 
Oovinda Bidyadhar was the minister of Prataparudra Deva, 
on whose death he seized the throne.* The other tank, which 
has silted up, is said to have been excavated by B&j& Sas&nka 
Deva, of the Pindava family, while on his way to Jagannith. 

* If* He ChakravarU, The Lwi Sind% of Ontta, J. A. S. B., 1900, 

pp. 1^7, 
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la the palm-leaf chronioles of the JagannSth (Puri) temple, 
however, there is a reference to a king of the Ganga dynasty 
named Sarasankha Deva; while Sasanka was a real historical 
personage, being a powerful king of Gaur in the early part of 
the 7th century A.D., whose territory extended as far south as 
Ganjam. This tank is 5,000 feet long and 2,500 feet broad. 
It is said that there is underground oommunioation between the 
tanks by means of a tunnel made of stone, about 7J feet 
high and 4J feet broad. 

According to local tradition, Chaitanya on his way to Jagan- 
nfith, about 200 years ago, brushed his teetli here, and from this 
circumstance the village got the name of Dautan (tooth-brush). 
Another account asserts it to have been the capital of Dhoj Eija, 
the father-in-law of Vikramftditya, king of Ujjain. It would, 
however, appear from a history of Dautan given by Pandii 
Jadunandan, about 230 years ago, that it is a village of old 
standing and that its origin is not so modern as the legend 
about Chaitanya would indicate. In fact, the biographies of 
Chaitanya distinctly mention the fact thot Chaitanya passed 
through Dantan, which must have been at that time a pretty 
large village. In the British rent records of 1771 A.D., 
Dantan appears as a pargana of SarMr Jaleswar, 

Daspur.—A village in the Ghatal subdivision, situated 5 miles 
south of Ghatal. It contains a police-station and is the home 
of a number of artisan families; a considerable percentage of 
the domestic servants employed in Calcutla are inhabitants of 
the thana to which it gives its name. Rajnagar, 5 miles to the 
south-west, is an important weaving village, and Guruli, 8 miles 
to the west, contains a silk factory, which till lately belonged to 
Messrs.Louis Payen &Oo. of Lyons. Eauichak, on the EupnirS- 
yan river, is a place of call for the Ghatal steamers. 

Deulbarh.—See Nayigram. 

Egra.—A village in the Contai subdivision, situated on 
the Contai road, 17 miles north-west of the subdivisions! 
head-quarters. It contains a police-station, a District Board 
bungalow and a temple dedicated to biva called Hatnagar; 
legend relates that the present idol was set up by Mukunda 
Deva, king of Orissa. A mela is held here at the lime of the 
Sivarfttri festival in February-March, which is attended by 
thousands of pilgrims. For some time Egra, or rather Nagwan, 
was the seat of a Joint-Magistrate’s court. Egrftchaur appears in 
the early British records as a pargana of Sarkdr Jaleswar. 
Palighii, 3 miles to the south, was formerly a considerable trade 
cj^ntro, but has lost its importance. Sasbfi, 5 miles to the i^orth> 
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contains a mosque with a Persian insoription, which is said 'to 
have been built in 1060 B.S. (1653 A.D.) by ShSh Shuja, the 
Viceroy of Bengal. 

Gaganeswar —A village in the Midnapove subdivision, situated 
3 miles from Kesiari. It contains a fort called Karambora, of 
which the outer walla are still almost intact. These walls, which 
are built of laterite, are about 10 feet high; inside is a com¬ 
plete row of cloisters about 8 feet wide. At tlie east end 
are the ruins of a l.emple of Siva; an image of Siva lies at 
the bottom of a well, where it is still worshipped. An Oriya 
insoription, which belongs to the time of Kapileswar Deva 
(1434—1469 A.D.), though half-effaced, seems to give the date of 
the fort and the temple. At the west end inside the enclosure, 
stands a mosque which is unused, the fori having again pas ed into 
Hindu hands. The mosque, with its prayer niches having 
stones horizontally placed in the arches, appears to have been built 
from Hindu remains. On the western inner wall is a stone 
with an inscription, partly obliterated, showing that the 
mosque was constructed by Muhammad Tahir in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, and that it was completed in 1102 Hijri (169] A.D.). 
To the north is a deep and large tank, full of alligators, called 
Jageswar Kund. The remains found here indicate that the 
village lay near the old I’adshahl road to Orissa, and that it was 
a place of some importance. It was very probably called after its 
presiding deity (Siva). 

Oarhbeta.—A village in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
32 miles north of Midnapore. It contains a railway station, 
police thina, Public Works inspection bungalow, a Munsif’s court 
and a dispensary. It is built on’laterite soil, and is considered 
one of the healthiest places in the district. For a short time it 
was the head-quarters of a subdivision. The opening of the rail¬ 
way has increased its importance of late years and has considerably 
developed the local trade in timber and other jungle products. 
In old days, Garhbeta formed *he capital of the Bagri Rajas, 
who also had another head-quarters at GoMtor. In the village 
there are the remains of an old fort, which, though ruinous, 
show that the Rajas of Bagri once must have been powerful 
chiefs. The entrances, in which there were massive gateways, 
still bear their respective names, viz., Lftl Darwfizft, Hanumfin 
Darwhzlt, Pesha DarwSza, and Eauta Darwaza. Within the 
circuit of the fort are seven large, silted up tanks, called 
Jaltungi, Indrapushkariui, PathnrihaduS, MangalS, Eabesdighi, 
Ampushkarini and HaduS, each with a temple in the centre 
They all lie towards the north of the fort, and it is believed 

»-2 
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that they were excavated, between 1655 and 1610 A.D., in the 
time of the Ghauhan Bajas of Bagri. 

One of the principal temples in Garhbeta is the temple of 
Sarvvamangali. It is an old building, but it is not known 
when and by whom it was built. It is peculiar in having its 
door facing the north. Two separate legends are given to 
account for this fact, according to one of which the temple 
was built and the fort repaired by Raja Gtajapati Singh of 
Bagri. The temple of Kangeswur, alia» Kanieswar, l!*iva is coeval 
with the temple of Sarvvamangala and is built on the same plan. 
The temple of Eadhaballabh was built in 1097 A.D. during 
the reign of Durjan Singh Malla. Krishnanngar, six miles to 
the north-west, contains a temple of Krishna Rai, which is visited 
by numerous pilgrims during the Dol Jalra. 

Oeonkhali.— a village in the Tamlilk.subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the river Hooghly. Population (1901) -524. 
There is a lock here at the entrance of the Hijili Tidal Canal, 
and the place has a considerable trade. It is connected with 
Calcutta by a steamer service of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. Owing to its position opposite Hooghly Point, 
where the Hooghly estuary narrows into the river, the place was 
known to the Europeans at an early date. It appears in the pilot 
chart of 1703 as Gonga polle, and is shown in Rennoll’s Atlas. 
It is also mentioned several times in the early British records of 
Midnapore as being on the route by which treasure and bales of 
piece-goods were sent from the headquarters. 

Ohatal.—Headquarters of the subdivisiou of the same 
name situated on the Silai river, 4 miles above its junction with 
the Eupnarayan. Population' (1901) 14,525. The town is an 
important trade centre, and is connected with Calcutta by a daily 
service of steamers. The steamers proceed ordinarily to Eaniohak 
on the Rupnarayan, whence the journey to Ghatal is made by boafs ; 
but in the rains small steamers ply to and from Ghatal. It con¬ 
tains the usual public offices, a suhdivisional office, a sub-jail, 
a Munsif’s court. Municipal and Local Board offices, and a 
dispensary. The town extends for more than a mile and a half on 
both sides of the river, which is crossed by a bridge of boats. The 
public offices are on the right (south) side, while there is a large 
bazar on the north side. The river banks are high and the river 
itself is narrow, being not more than 50 feet wide. Its water falls 
very low in the winter, and is further reduced towards its end by 
being taken off for irrigating the sping crops. 

Its chief industries are the weaving of cotton and tusser silk 
_ cloths, the manufacture of bell-nietal utensils and the preparatioji 
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of earthen pots. The weavers live mostly on the south side of 
the river and work on a system of advances from merchants. 
The fahrios made here are mostly of a common quality, cheap 
hut durable. The industry is an old one, for the Dutch had a 
factory in the town ; and in the early days of British occupation, 
a Resident was located here, GthatSl being practically the port 
for the Arambagh and Ghatal subdivisions. The earthen pots of 
Qhital are highly esteemed on account of their being able to stand 
the heat of the fire without injury, and are largely exported to 
Calcutta. The potter is helped in his work by his women and 
ohildrea and oci turn out 3 to 4 dozen pots in a day, working 
up to 10 o’clock at night. The price is, however, very low, about 
a pice each, and leaves little margin for the family. 

Recently the manufacture of bell-metal utensils, chiefly badnat 
(water vessels), has been started. Copper is imported from 
Calcutta by capitalists, who also supply the funds required for 
manufacture. Local contractors supply the labour and get a 
commission on the work done. The usual rate per seer is 15 to 
17 annas; while the charge for labour is about 2 annas per 
piece. The majority of the women in the town and its 
neighbourhood earn a fair livelihood from the husking of paddy. 
Rice and vegetables, in fact, form a large proportion of the exports 
to Calcutta. 

The name is said to be derived from ghsti (meaning an out¬ 
post), Ghatal being a frontier post with a garrison, that lay 
between the principalities of Bagri and Cbitwa. Local tradition 
states that the Raja of Burdwan defeated the allied forces of the 
Rajas of Chandrakona and Barda at Ghatal in 1702. Nimtala 
Ghatal, as,it used to be called, was for a long time the seat of the 
zam!nd&r of Barda, until absorbed by the Burdwan Rkj. 

Ghatal Subdivision.—North-eastern subdivision of the district 
lying between 22° 28' and 22’ 52' N., and between 87° 28' and 
87° 53' E., with an area of 372 square miles. It is the smallest 
of the subdivisions of Midnapore; Tamliik being nearly twice, 
ContSi nearly thrice and the Sadar subdivision nearly ten times 
as large. It is bounded on the east and north-east by the Howrah 
and Hooghly districts; on the north-west and west by the Midna¬ 
pore subdivision; and on the south by the Midnapore and Tamluk 
subdivisions. 

The subdivision is composed almost entirely of a rich alluvinm, 
but in the north-west corner the soil is partly lateritio, and 
patches of jungle are found here and there; the Sil&i river forms 
the boundary between the two kinds of soil. Much of its area is 
liable to floods, and the inhabitants sufler greatly from malarial 
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affeotions. Its population was 324,991 in 1901, as compared with 
327,902 in 1891, the density being 874 persons to the square mile. 
It contains 1,042 villages and 5 towns, viz., Glhatal, its head¬ 
quarters, Chandrakona, Khirp&i, Bamjibanpur and Kbatar, all of 
which are municipalities. There aio three thSnae, viz., &h4t&l, 
Daspur and Chandrakona. 

Goplballabhpur.—A village in the west of-the Midna- 
pore subdivision, situated 35 miles south-west of Midnapore in 
pargaua Nayitbasan, on the south bank of the river Subamarekha. 
It contains a police-station and a temple dedicated to Govindaji, 
which is visited by pilgrims on the occasion of Snan-pDmima in 
the month of Jyaisfha. The residents are mostly Oriyis, 
who speak a dialect peculiarly sharp in intonation, which has a 
large admixture of Santali and Bengali. It is the home of the 
Gosain, who is the general guru of the Gaura caste throughout 
Orissa. Tlie village belongs to the Mayurbhanj Raj. 

Hijill.—A village in the Oontai subdivision, situated on 
the left bank of the Itasulpur river close to the sea, three miles 
south of Kedgeree. The name was formerly given to the littoral 
traot extending from the mouth of the Riipnaiayan along the right 
bank of the Hooghly estuary almost as far a< Jaleswar inBalasore, 
which lies a few miles beyond the south-western boundary of 
Midnapore. 

Legendary accounts inform us that about 1505 A.D., at the time 
when Husain Shah, king of Bengal, had brought tho rebellious 
Rajas to obedience ‘ even as far as the frontier of Orissa,’ one ']^ 
Khan Masnad-i-Al i, accompanied by his younger brother Sikandar 
Pahlwan tho wrestler), conquered Hijili, and founded a 
Muhammadan settlement at the mouth of the Rasulpur river, 
where Taj Khan’s tomb still exists. ‘ Masnad-i-Ali ’ (which means 
‘a man of elevated oushion or gadi’) was a common Afghan 
title, and often occurs in Bengal inscriptions of tho time. It is 
noticeable that the maps shew a village named Masnad Alipur 
due south of Contai; and tho religious zeal of the conquering 
MusalrnSns survives in the names of several villages in the 
neighbourhood, such as Rasulpur (prophet’s town), Allahdiapur 
(God has given it), Burhanpur (the town of the proof), Ghauspur 
(the town of help), etc. ‘ 

According to tradition, the conquest was ohiedy effected by 
Sikandar, after whose death Taj Khan governed the country^ 
till 1665 A.D., when, on the approach of an imperial (?) 
army, he either buried himself alive or drowned himself. His 
memory is held in high veneration, and his tomb at the mouth of 
the Bazu^ut river is visited alike by Musalmans and Hindus> 
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There is a legend current in the neighbourhood that in the 
great cyclone of 1864, when a storm-wave swept inland inundat- 
ng the country for miles around, the sea miraeulously failed 
to invade the small tank attached to the mosque. When the 
storm subsided, the water in it was still sweet and |saved [many 
of the people from dying of thirst. 

Bahadur Khan, son of Sikandar, made his peace with the 
invaders, and in 1557 was confirmed in the possession of llijill. 
But a son-in-law of Masnad All, Zail Khan, preferred complaints 
against Bahadur, got him put into prison, and reigned from 1564 
till 1574, when Bahadur Khan regained his liberty and authority. 
On Bahadur’s death in 1584, two Hindus, who had been his Diwdn 
and Slirddr, took possession of the Raj, which now comprised 
two extensive zamindaris, called JalSmutha and Majnamuths. 
Bahadur Khan’s name explains the existence of Bahadurpur 
pargana in Jalamutha. 

To leave these misty traditions, it seems certain, though the 
name “ Hijili ” does not appear in the Ain-i'Akbari, that the nia/iif 
of Maljhata, which was included byTodar Mai in Sarkdr Jaleswar, 
corresponded to the greater part of what we now call Hijili, 
In the biography of Chaitanya, called Ghaitanya Gliaritdinrila^ 
it is related that Gopinath Barajena, the brother of hie favourite 
disciple, Ramanand Rfii, was in charge of Maljyatha Dandapat, 
thot he fell in arrears of revenue to the extent of 200,000 kdhmiB 
of cowries, and was ordered by the king to be put to death, but 
was saved and reinstated on tho mediation of Chaitanya and 
his disciples. From this it may bo inferred that as late as 
1530 A.D. tho tract had not been conquered by the Muham¬ 
madans. It seems also clear that they could not have 
established their rule till some years later, for the last Hindu 
kiug of Orissa, Mukunda Deva, was in possession of the country 
as far north as Tribeni. It appears probable that the Maljyatha 
mahdl passed into the hands of the Musalmans when Sulaiman 
Kararani’s forces conquered Orissa in 1568 A.D. Their occupation 
must have been nominal, for within six years the Afghans 
became embroiled in a life and death struggle with Akbar, 
On the annexation of Midnapore district, the tract became 
nominally tributary to Delhi, and the tnahdl of Moljhata, which 
probably extended from the river Haldi to the boundary of Oontii 
thSna,;finde entry in the Ain-t-Akiarl. The revenue at which 
the mahdl was assessed amounted to the large sum of 
Rs. 2,32,667|, or one-fifth of that of the whole Sarkdr. 

In Prince Shuja’s "improved rent-roll” Hijili was separated 
from Orissa, and attached under the name of Sarkdr Maljh&ta 
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to Bengal; but its revenue is put down at only Its. 1,8M32. 
This is at first sight somewhat surprising, for it is apparent 
from the account given by Balph Fitch in 1S86 that by the end 
of the 16th century Hijili had become an important emporium. 
“ Not far/’ he wrote, “ from Porto i'iqueno south-westward 
standeth a haven, which is called Angeli, in the country of 
Orixa, In this place is very much rice, and cloth made of 
cotton, and great store of doth, which is made of grass which 
they call perua : it is like a silk. They make good cloth of it, 
which they send for India and divers other places. To this 
haven of Angeli come every year many ships out of India, 
Negapatam, Sumatra, Malacca, and divers other places, and lade 
from thence great store of rice and much cloth of cotton wool, 
much sugar and long pepper, great store of butter, and other 
victuals for India ” 

The causes for the decrease of revenue are, however, not far 
to seek. The Portuguese had oooupied the Hijili island, and 
sallying forth in their galleys and ships, in combination with the 
Aiakanese pirates, committed serious depredations on the coast, 
pillaging the villages and carrying away men and women to sell 
them as slaves. The local authorities were helpless, and ths 
ryots, abandoning their homes and leaving their fields untilled, 
sought safety in flight., Whole tracts became depopulated ; and 
local trade was praotioally brought to a standstill, thus diminishing 
the revenue seriously. It was this decrease of revenue that forced 
the Musalman Glovernment to annex Hijili to Bengal in order to 
ensure closer supervision and control. 

Some interesting information about the history of Hijili up 
to 1661 is given in Talentijn’s memoir. Ho wrote:—“The 
Governor of Orissa used to hold his court in the great and 
famons capital Cattek, and the kingdom of Orissa was enlarged 
by the country or island of Hingeli, which had been for many 
years under its own chief, but which was conquered by the great 
Moghul in 1630. In 1660, however, the lawful chief of Hingeli, 
who since his childhood had been kept a prisoner, found means 
to escape, and, with the help of his own men, to reconquer the 
country. But he did not enjoy it for a long time; |or in 1661 
he was again brought in the power of Eurang Zeeb, with the 
help of the (Dntoh) Company, and was again put in prison, 
chained, and was a little better looked after than before. The 
&07ernor of Oegh', who had assisted in this war as ‘ Zeevoogd ’ 
(Admiral), governed the newly annexed country, though not 
persmally, but represented by a lesser chief. And Prince Shuji 
(8jah Sousa) had during his time separated Hijil! from Orissa, and 
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had appointed a separate governor to it; and it is for this reason 
alone that Hingeli, which by position belongs to Orissa, is now 
attached to Bengal. Hingeli was formerly one of our great sta¬ 
tions, and the Portuguese also had here their quarters and a church. 
Rice and other articles were chiefly sold here, as also at Hindus, 
Kenka and Badrek; but we afterwards abandoned all these places.” 

The Portuguese were expelled from Hijili about 1636 soon 
after their expulsion from Hoogbly town. Other European 
nations stepping into their place, the Dutch and, after them, the 
English establishing stations for the development of their trade. 
By 1B79 the larger English vessels had begun to load and unload 
their cargoes here. Uijili and Balasore now became the chief 
seaports of Lower Bengal,hnd Hijili was so important a centre 
that, as mentioned by William Hedges in bis Diary, under date 
December 17th, 1684, the Portuguese proposed to seize the two 
islands of ‘ Kegeria and Ingellee ’. 

The most important event in the subsequent history of Hijili 
is its capture by the English under Charnook in 1787 and 
its subsequent siege by the Moghul forces. The account given 
by Mr. 0. E. Wilson in the Early Anmh of the English in Bengal 
is of so much interest, and gives such a full account of 
Hijili itself, that it may be quoted at length. “ At the junction 
of the Rasul pur river with the Hooghly, just opposite the centre 
of the modern island of Sagar, is situated the old fort of Hijili in 
the district of Qasba Hijili; seven and-a-holf miles above this on 
the great river is the town of Khejiri. The Cowoolly lighthouse 
stands about half-way between the two places, and to the north of 
Khejiri a slender watercourse, known as the Kunjapur KhSl, rune 
back from the Hooghly to the Rasulpur river, thus forming the 
base of an inverted triangle of which the apex is Hijili, At the 
present day (iasba Hijili is rather an out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. To get to it by land you must leave the Grand Trunk road, 
which rune through Midnapore to Orissa, and strike off to the 
south-west by the way from Belda to Kanthi, a distance of some 
thirty-five miles. From Kanthi the more ancient and more direct 
route runs over the sand-hills to Dariapur at the mouth of the 
Rasulpur river, whence you may cross straight over to the old 
town of Hijili. But the post road passes in a north-easterly 
direction to Rasulpur, where the river is crossed by a ferry, and 
from thence continues in a direction almost parallel to 
Kunjapur Khal, but a mile and-a-balf to the south of it, till it 
reacW Khejiri, while a more drouitous path, diverging to the 
right from the ferry, leads to the same place post the old town of 
Hijili, Padiariya, and the Oowoolly lighthouse. 
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“ Nij Qasba Hijili, all tiiat now rumains of fhe old town, is a 
somewhat large oolleotioa of hovels standing at the juuotiou of 
the two rivers. Five hundred yards to the west on the llasulpur 
river is a landing-place with a bazar. Between this and the 
village rises the white tower of a mosque, oonspiouous for miles 
away ; and by the mosque stands the shrine of Masnad All Sh5h. 
Further down to the south, almost completely covered by the 
water of the river, lie the ruined walls of the old fort. Behind, 
for some distance up in the apex of the triangle of land 
included between the Ilooghly and the Easnlpur river, rise a 
number of small sand-hills thickly covered with prickly bamboos 
and the evergreen Indian oak, from which Hijili is said to take 
its name. All round beside the rivers, and away towards Khejiri 
ahd the Kunjapur Khal, the land lies low, a great dyke enoiroling 
it like the wall of a Roman camp, preventing the influx of the 
adjacent salt waters and allowing it to be cultivated. Two 
hundred years ago the land, unprotected by any embankment, was 
for the most part swamp. So fatally malarious was the spot that 
the difference between going to Hijili and returning thenoe passed 
into a Hindustani proverb. 

“It was, however, a place of the greatest importance, an 
accessible frontier, a land rich in grain, the seat of the salt manu¬ 
facture, the private domain of the Moghul, who had the monopoly 
of the precious mineral extracted from these low-lying swamps 
by the easy process of filtration and by boiling the brine. The 
Kunjapur Khal was then a deep, broad stream, which completely 
out off both Khejiri and Hijili from the main land, and these 
again were divided into two distinct islands by the river Oow- 
oolly, of which the channel has now completely vanished. Both 
places were considered ‘ exceeding pleasant and fruitful, having 
great store of wild hogs, deer, wild buffaloes, and tigers.’ It 
was an amusing and interesting trip in those days to take a boat 
at the town of Khejiri and row all round the two islands into the 
Rastilpur river, and so back to the Hooghly, noting the busy 
scenes which met you on your way. 

“ Such was the ‘ pleasant island in the Ganges’ to which the 
English in 1687 were persuaded to entrust all their fortunes. On 
the approach of Nicholson, Malik Qisim, the Moghul Comman¬ 
dant, deserted the place aud surrendered all its forts and batteries, 
all its guns and ammunition, without striking a blow. The 
island was full of inhabitants and well stocked with cattle. By 
the 27th February, Cliarnock had established himself in the town 
and oolleoted the bulk of his forces round him. They consisted 
• of four hundred and twenty soldiers, the Beaufort with her frigate. 
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and nearly all the Company’s sloops, except one, vhioh had 
been left at Hooghly Point to guard the passage of the river, and 
another, which remained at Balasore with the Rochester and the 
Nathaniel, But the English knew that what had been so easily 
won might also be as easily lost, unless they took steps to secure 
their position. Sloops were therefore placed all round the island 
wherever it was thought likely that a landing might be efiected, 
and the long boats and pinnaces were ordered to keep cruising all 
night to prevent the people from crossing over to the mainland 
with their cattle. The so-oalled fort at Hijili was a small house 
surrounded by a thin wall with two or three armed points. It 
stood in the midst of a grove of trees, and was hemmed in on all 
sides by a thick town of mud houses. The landing to the west 
on the Rasulpur river was at least five hundred yards distant, and 
had to be defended by a separate battery. The English began 
to look back with regret to their old factory at the Gbolghst in 
Hooghly, and to think ihat they might have made a much 
better fight there.” 

After describing how Oharnock took and sacked Balasore, 
Mr. Wilson proceeds:—“ Aurangzeb was at this time intent upon 
the taking of HaidarabSd. He did not hear of the proceedings 
of the English till the begin uing of March, and then contented 
himself with calling for the map and ascertaining where such 
obscure places as Hooghly and Balasore were situated, Shayista 
Khan was almost equally unooncernod. He had ordered adequate 
forces of horse and foot to advance against Hijili, and he had no 
doubt that they would reach the place in due course and drive 
the rash invaders into the sea. At the same time, it was satisfac¬ 
tory to reflect that they had chosen to coop themselves up in the 
most pestilential swamp in all Lower Bengal, so that they might 
almost be safely left to stew in their own juice. 

"March and April must have been trying months for the 
English at Hijili. Day by day the tropical heat grew fiercer; 
day by day their forces dwindled away, while the numbers of 
their enemies increased and multiplied. By the beginning of 
May the supplies of provisions had ran very short. Nothing was 
to be had in the island, but beef and a little fisb, a diet scarcely 
suited to the season of the year. Both ashore and on board the 
ships, great numbers died daily, the number of soldiers sick being 
never less than a hundred and eighty. The inhabitants, who 
had at first been friendly, and with whose assistance alone the 
necessary fortifications could be completed, either through fear 
or for want of rice, had begun to leave the island. The local 
magnate, who had ofiered to co-operate with Oharnock, refused 
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to give any help. The island was closely beset by the Moghul 
troops. On the other side of the Rasulpur river, opposite Hijill, 
Malik O&sim had raised a battery which commanded the river, 
the landing-place, and even the fort. The English were thus 
forced to resume the offensive. In one sally on to the mainland 
they carried ofi fifteen thousand maunds of rice; in another they 
took the battery, split the great guns, and brought away the small 
ones, with a large quantity of powder and ammunition. But the 
respite thus gained was short. The enemy soon returned in 
increased numbers, erected a larger and more powerful battery 
than before, beat the ships from their anchorage, and even flung 
shot into the fort of Hijill. 

“ By the middle of May, Abdus Samad, the Nabob’s general, 
arrived at Hijill. His forces were considerable, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, and he was entrusted with ample powers 
to deal with the English as he thought best. He resolved on 
decisive measures. More batteries were erected along the river 
wherever it was narrowest, and a furious cannonade opened upon 
the shipping. Every shot told. The English forces were com¬ 
pletely disorganized. On the 28th May, in the afternoon, a 
detachment of seven hundred Moghul cavalry and two hundred 
gunners, filled with enthusiasm and hMng, crossed the Rasulpur 
river at the ferry three' miles above the town and surprised an 
unfinished battery of four field-pieces. The men in charge 
hastened at once to give notice of the attack, but so vehement 
was the onset of the enemy that Abdus Samad’s horsemen 
arrived as soon as the news, seized the town, and set it on tire. 
One of the English oflioers was cut to pieces as he lay sick in his 
house, and his wife and child were carried off prisoners. The 
stables which contained the English horses and the four elephants 
lately taken in the Nabob’s ship, fell an easy prey to the enemy. 
Already they had lodged themselves within the trenches, but the 
English hurrying together, after a desperate fight which lasted 
all the evening, succeeded in saving the fort. 

“ Ohamock’s position now seemed altogether desperate. Two 
hundred of his men he had buried. Scarcely one hundred 
soldiers, weak with repeated attacks of fever and ague, remained 
to hold the fort. Out of forty officers only one lieutenant and 
four sergeants were alive and able to do duty. The Btaufort had 
sprung another great leak, and Nicholson had been compelled to 
empty her of her guns, ammunition, provisions, and goods, and 
orto her away to careen. None of the ships were more than 
half manned; and it was evident that unless the fort could be 
' h^i and the paesage to the landing-place kept open, all would be 
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lost. Fortunately fox the English, there stood half-way between 
the fort and the river a masonry building, whioh Charnook had 
converted into a battery by placing on it two guns and a guard, 
while the landing-stage itself was similarly protected. As long 
as these posts could be maintained, Charnook’s connection with 
his base was safe. The next day most of the small craft that 
had hitherto kept guard round the island were brought into the 
broad river, the most valuable of the Company’s goods placed on 
ship-board, and more provisions and troops conveyed into the 
fort. With these men Charnook drove the enemy out of his 
lines, and for four days maintained his position against over¬ 
whelming odds. The courage of the Moghul warriors “ went out 
with their bang”; and though a great many more were landed on 
the island, and the English were besieged three quarters round, 
yet the fort and the two batteries which secured the passage to the 
shipping were still untaken, when, on the first of June, a most 
welcome relief arrived in the shape of seventy men fresh from 
Europe under the command of Captain Denham. 

" The tide of war had turned; the timely reinforoement 
saved Charnook. The new troops were full of life and spirit. 
The day after their arrival Denham sallied out of the fort, beat 
the enemy from their guns, burnt their houses, and returned 
having lost only one man. A bright idea occurred to Charnook. 
Seeing what a strong effect the arrival of the reinforcement had 
produced upon the minds of the enemy, he determined to repeat 
it. Accordingly, he quietly dropped his sailors by one or two at 
a time out of the fort, and sent them down to the landing place, 
whence the whole body was ostentatiously marched up again in 
all the panoply of war, flags flying, drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, and the men huzzaing loudly as they had done on the 
first day of their arrival. ‘ In war,’ as the great Napoleon used 
to say, ‘the moral is to the physioal force as three parts to one.’ 
The effeot of Oharnock’s device was instantaneous. The enemy, 
supposing that the English were somehow supplied with a con¬ 
stant Buocessiou of recruits, began to despair of shaking their 
position. On the 4th June, in the morning, they held out u flag 
of truce, and Charnock was informed that Abdus Samad wished 
to treat for peace. 

“ A cessation of arms was agreed upon; and Charnook, having 
duly received a hostage from the enemy, sent over Biohord 
Trenohfield, who seems to have been on more friendly terms with 
the Indian officials than the other servants of the Company, to 
open the negotiations. On the 6th June Maorith and JoUand 
Tvere ui^ted with Tpenohfield in a oonnuiesion which yvas entrusted 
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with full powers to conclude peace, two more hostages were taken 
from the enemy, and the three men were sent over to Abdus 
Samad. They were instructed to insist as much as possible on 
the ratification of the twelve articles drawn up at SutSnnti and on 
the surrender of those who infringed the Company’s monopoly, 
but in any case to conclude a peace as best they could. In three 
days the terms were settled and ratified. On the 10th June the 
Moghul commander entered the fort, and the next day the English, 
taking with them all their ammunition and artillery, marched out 
of the place which they had so gallantly held for more than 
three months, with dnims beating and colours flying.” 

Subsequently, we find that in 1758 the Select Committee at 
Fort William, fearing the approach of a French fleet, ordered that 
the pagoda at “ Ingelie ” should be washed black, the great tree 
at the place out down and the buoys removed. 

It is interesting to note here the more important physical 
changes which took place in this locality during the 18th century. 
Valentijn’s map {circa 1670), bowrey’s chart (1688), and the pilot 
chart of 1703, all show two islands in a bay, with a river 
running inland. Gradually the bay filled up, and the stream 
separating the two islands also became silted up. In this way 
both the islands were joined to the mainland, and with each other, 
and it is clear that this change had taken place by Bennell’s time 
(1779). 

Towards the close of the 18th century an interesting account 
of Hijill and its salt manufacture was given by Mr. J. Grant, 
Chief Sarishtadar of Bengal, who included it in the Sundarbans. 
He estimated the area of Hijili at 1,098 British square miles, 
and said that the country ‘ is of great importance as an accessible 
frontier, rich in its produce of grain, but still more valuable as 
productive of more than one-third of the necessary quantity of 
salt manufactured and consumed annually within the whole 
British dominions dependent on Fort William. ’ He confirmed 
the remark made by Valentijn that Hijili was attached to Bengal 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. In 1707, the year in which 
Aurangzeb died, theyamiJ of the 28 parffaim constituting Hijili 
amounted to Es. 3,41,384, inclusive of Es. 43,565 on account of 
salt duties. In Jafar Khan’s rent-roll, Hijili and Tamluk were 
annexed to Chakli Hooghly, and formed one ihtimam, or trust, 
held by a BrShman of the name of Sukh Deb. The whole was 
divided into 38 parganas, with a rental of Es. 4,77,947, which 
included the same amount as above on account of salt duties. 
Two classes of land were recognized, viz,, madhur or arable, and 
or sflt land. The former was protected b^ embankmenti 
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called bahrihandl, running parallel to, and at some distance from, 
the rivers and numerous inlets intersecting the territorj. The salt 
lands were those portions which were exposed to the overflowing 
of the tides, where mounds of earth strongly impregnated with 
salt were formed, which oonstitnted khdldiis or working places. 
Each khd/dri was estimated to yield annually 233 maunds of 
salt, and required the labour of seven Malangis. The salt 
was obtained by filtration, and by boiling the brine with fire¬ 
wood collected from the neighbouring jungle; the operations 
were only carried on from November till the beginning of June, 
when the Malangis retired to the mndhur lands for ordinary 
cultivation. Their wages depended on tl oir diligence, as they 
were paid ‘ at the rate of 22 rupees tor every hundred maunds 
extraordinary weight of salt produced.’ They held their madhur 
lands free of rent or on easy terms, under the denomination of 
ehdkr&n. The number of khdidng was about 4,000, and the crown 
rent, at the rate of Es. 11 for each, yielded the above sum of 
Bs. 43,605. The nominal selling price of salt at Hooghly was 
Es. 60 for every hundred maunds, and the differonco between the 
selling price and the prime cost (Es. 22) foil into the hands 
of ministers, favourite servants, or merchants, who transported 
the salt and acquired much wealth through an authorixed but 
oppressive monopoly. 

The name Hijili appears under a number of forms in the 
early European accounts. Thus we find Ingih (Gsstaldi), Angeli 
(De Barros, Purohas and De Loot), Hingeli (Van den Brouoke), 
Angelin (Olavell), Ingerley (Streynsham Masters), Ingelee 
(Hedges and Eonnell), Ingellee (Hedges), Ingilee (Bowrey), 
Hidgley (Chamock), Kedgelie (Pilot, ohart of 1703) and 
Hedgjelee (Grant). 

Jalamntha.—A temporarily-settled estate with an' area 
of 168 square miles. It comprises 10 parganm, of which three, 
vi*, Brinoh, BaindS Bazar, and Bisuan aro contained in one 
block; four others, viz,, Kalindi BMsai, Gaomesh, Bhogrm and 
Khalsa Bhograi, are contained iu another block; while the 
remaining three parganas, Jalamutha, Paharpur and Keoramsl- 
NaySbad, are detached from each other as well as from the 
rest of the estate. Eight of the 10 parganas of the estate aro 
situated inland; the other two, viz., Bisuan aud Kalindi Balsai, 
border on the river Hooghly and on the Bay of Bengal, 
respectively, and are protected from salt water inundations by the 
great sea-dyke of Hijili. 

The estate oame under the control of the East In(Ha Com¬ 
pany’s Government in 1761, and then comprised 13 jjarj'anas in 
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Faujdari Hijili. The property appears to have descended from 
B&m Chandra Ohandhri, who held it between 1694 and 1734j to 
his nephew Lakshmi NarJlyan Ohandhri, who died in 1763, when 
his son Bir Niriyan euooeeded. The latter was succeeded in 1 '81 
by bis son Nar Nirayan Bai, who lived up to 1833, when he gave 
place to his eldest son, Rudra N&r&yan Bai, who died the 
following year, leaving the property to his minor sons, Krishna 
Indra NSrSyan Bai and Kunwar N&r&yan Bai, with his widow 
Bani Krista PriyS as guardian. When the youngei’ son attained 
his majority,he claimed a half share of the estate, while the elder 
set'up a claim of impartibility. Protracted litigation ensued and 
ultimately a decree was obtained dividing the estate between 
them in equal shares. 

In 1878 the parties in possession were Srimaty& Hari Priy& 
Debt, the Kunw&r’s widow, and SrimatyS Ananda Mayi Debi, 
widow of Qajendra N&r&yan Bai, who had succeeded his 
father, Krishna Indra NfirSyan, in 1854. In 1880 the proprietors 
having declined to accept a settlement of the estate at the 
revenue fixed during the resettlement, or to state the highest 
jam& for which they would engage, the estate was broujiht under 
direct State (iAds) management, the proprietors being allowed 
malikana. 

It is unnecessary to follow the vicissitudes to which the 
estate was subjected from one cause and another during the earlier 
period of its history. It will be sufficient to say that up to 1801 
Jalamutha comprised 13 parganas. In that year an attempt was 
made to settle the whole permanently; but the zamind&r, Nar 
NSrayan Bai, accepted the offer only as regards three parganat, 
viz,, Bhaitgarh, Bahirimuta and Irakshinmal. They were accord¬ 
ingly detached from the parent estate, which has ever since 
consisted of 10 parganas only. From 1801 to 1845 the estate 
was sometimes farmed for a few years, sometimes held khas, and 
sometimes leased to the proprietor, according as the circumstances 
at the time rendered practicable. In 1815 it was regularly 
settled with the proprietors for a term which was to expire in 
1866; but the proprietors having defaulted, the estate was taken 
over by G-ovemmenl in 1861 and retained under kkds manage¬ 
ment for the remaining 16 years of the settlement. In 1866 
the estate was settled with the proprietors temporarily for one 
year on substantially the same terms us at the settlement of 1846, 
and in 1867 the estate was temporarily settled for five years on 
the same (xmditioqs as before, pending a regular detailed 
remeasmement and reassessment which were in contemplation. 
In 1874-77 a settlement was made by Mr. J. 0. Fripe, the term of 
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which expired in 1900; and a fresh survey and settlement is now 
in progress. 

Jamhaui Estate. —An estate in the west of the district 
consistiug of the whole of the Jambani pargana in the Jungle 
Mahals. The estate is about 14 miles in length and 7 in 
breadth with an area of 110 square miles. It forms a portion of 
the valley of the Dalang river, which rises in the hills on the 
north-west corner of the district and falls into the Subamarekha 
a little below Q-opiballabhpur. It belongs to a family bearing the 
title of Dhal. In 1852 the proprietor was Mangovinda Dhali 
who, being involved in debt, mortgaged the estate to a zamlndar 
of Manbhum. It was under the management of the Court of 
Wards from 1861 to 1881 during the minority of its proprietor, 
Iswar t^haudra Dhal. A report on the estate submitted in 
1874-75 describes its tenures as follows “ There are few likhirSj 
and uiaurasi tenures in the estate, but the general plan here, as 
in all the Jntigle Mahals, is that the cultivators never settle 
direct with the zaniindiir, but always through a maudul or village 
headman. These midulemen claim various privileges, sometimes 
amounting to permanent rights at fixed rents, but in Jambani 
they simply receive two annas on every btghd oultivated, whiob 
covers their obum to a share in the proiils as well as their cost 
of oolleotiou. The idea would be soouted of endeavouring to 
establish a village without proouriug a mundal, but the manUal, 
once cbtiiiiieil, manages everything. The condition of the 
tenantry is satisfactory. They, like the tenantry of all other 
Jungle .Mahals, retain a strong fimdal attachment for their chief, 
and are oonsequeutly easily managed. They pay their rents 
without any demur and are on good terms with the farmers, who 
on their .“ide make good and liberal landlords on the vrhole.” 

Jamirapal.—A small estate, witli an area of about 10 square 
miles, situated about 63 miles south-west of Midnapore on the 
banks of the Subamarekha, It is a shikmi taluk held under the 
Nayagram zamindar, this arrangement being said to he due to 
the following oiroumstances. Before the establishment of British 
rule the Nayagram and Jamirapil estates were separate, and 
their zamindftrs were feudatories of the Rkjk of Mayurbhanj, from 
whom they received the titles of Mangraj Bhuiy& and Paikari 
Bhuiya respectively. 'Ihey remained under the control of the 
Maratbas till some time after the Permanent Settlement, and 
were only given up and annexed to Hijili at the same time as 
Pataspur, viz., in 1803, When the estate came under settlement 
neither of the Bhuiyas put in an appearance: and Hara Singh, 
the ohief imli of the Nayagram samindar, got the estates 
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o( Dippa Kiarohand, Nayagram and JamirapBl settled in 
the name of his master, Parsuram ffingh. The zamindai of 
Jamirapal having heard of this, submitted a petition to the 
Settlement Officer for the oaiioellation of the settlement, and 
was directed to institute a regular suit. When he was about 
to do so, the zamindar of Nayagram proposed, as a com- 
promise, that he should submit a petition to the Settlement 
Officer declaring that) he had no right to, or possession in, the 
estate of Jamirapal, and that it should remain as already entered 
in the Collectorate roll, but that its zamindar should hold it 
and pay the revenue to Government in his name. This arrange¬ 
ment appears to have been accepted, save that the revenue 
is paid through the Nayagram zamindar, but he gets no profit as 
milikana on it. 

JhaTgT3.m Estate.—A large estate consisting of pargana* 
Jhargram and Ghiara, and of KSnchannagar, a small mahil in the 
Jungle Mahals. Fargana Jhargrfim, which is about 18 miles 
long and, on an average, about 10 miles wide, or about 172 square 
miles in area, is almost the most jungly of the Jungle Mahils. 
Its soil is entirely kterltic, a large portion of it being still 
covered with ial jungle, while the tenants are mostly Santals and 
other aboriginal tribes. Recently, however, it has been consider¬ 
ably developed owing'to the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway passing 
through it, and the sal trees, mostly of stunted growth, are being 
gradually removed. The other pargana, i.e., Ohiftrft, is about 
22 square miles in area and is situated on the south of JhargrSm; 
it is intersected at its southern extremity by the Dalang river, 
beyond which it abuts on the Subarnarekha. It is flat and almost 
entirely under rice cultivation. The estate was at first dependent 
on the zamindari of Midnapore, paying a nominal rent. In 1767 
it was brought under control by Lieutenant Fergusson and 
assessed with a separate revenue. It was settled not m'lh&lw&ri 
but in its entirety, as it was covered with jungle and inhabited 
sparsely by aboriginal tribes. 

The estate was taken under the management of the Oourt of 
Wards on the death of the titular Raja of Jhargram in 1876. 
He left two grandsons, viz., Raghu N4th Narkyan Malla and 
Jadu Nath Narkyan Malla, of whom the former inherited the 
property, by the custom of primogeniture prevailing in the family. 
As, however, as there was no one in the family to manage the 
estate, it was taken over by the Court of Wards, The estate 
was released on Raghu Nath Nkrkyan Malla attaining his majority 
in l%&, hut was again taken ever in 19u7. A report submitted 
< in 1876-76 describes the tenures in the estate as follows “ The 
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village eyeiem obtains throughout the entire estate, each village 
having a mandal who oontraots for the rent with the zamindar, 
paying, according to custom, 80 per cent, of the aggregate rent of 
the village. Besides these tenures, there are a considerable 
number of kamdura villages leased out at a nominal rent as a 
maintenance. The greater number of these, called Babuani 
maazaa, are allotted to the illegitimate relations of the Rajas, who 
are locally called Babus, and a few are also given to servants, 
amid and others. Moat of the service done to the Ra]a by pdlki- 
bearers, guards, barbers, etc., was paid for in assignments of 
land rent-free." 

Jungle Uahals.—A term applied in the 18th century to the 
territory lying between Birbhum, Bankara, Midnapore and the 
hilly country of Ohota Nagpur. In order to co-ordinate the system 
of administration in this tract, a regulation (Regulation XYIII 
of 1805) was passed in 1806 by which the tracts, called the 
Jungle Mahals, situated in the ailds of Birbhum, Burdwan and 
Midnapore, were detached from the jurisdiction of the Magis¬ 
trates of those ailda, and placed under the jurisdiction of an 
officer called the Magistrate of the Jungle Mahals. The district 
thus formed was composed of 23 parynma and malidk, of 
which seven were transferred from Midnapore, viz., ChhatnS, 
Barabhum, Miubhum, Supur, Ambikinagar, Simlapal and 
Bhalaidiha. After the Bhumij rebellion of 1832 a change of 
administration was determined upon, and by Regulation XIII 
of 1833 the district of the Jungle Mahals was broken up, 
the greater part of it being formed into the district of 
Manbhum. 

In Midnapore the name still survives; it is applied to the 
western and northern portion of the district comprised in th&na.s 
Biopur, Q-arhbeta, dopiballabhpur, JhSrgram and Salbani. This 
tract is divided among several large land-owners, among whom 
may be mentioned the Midnapore Zamind&ri Company in Qarh- 
beta, Salbani, and the large purgana of Sildi; the Ramgarh ond 
Lalgarh Rajas west of the Kasai; the Raja of Jhargram iu the 
Jhargram pargana, which covers the greater part of the Jhargram 
thana; the Maharaja of Mayurbhaaj, who owns Nayabasan and 
Bohini in Qopiballabhpur; and the Nawab of MurshidSbad in the 
parganaa of Nayagram and Ehelargram in the east of Glopibal- 
labhpur. 

The following description of the Jungle Mahals as they were 
at the close of the 18th century is quoted from the Fifth Report 
(pages 767-68, Madras reprint, 18^)” Within the disteiot of 
Midnapore there existed a considerable extent of forest oountry, 
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called the Jungle Mehals; the inhabitants of these wilds are little 
better than savages, and their only principle of obedience seems to 
bo their devotion to their native chiefs. Without sufSoient 
attention, to their peculiar character, this people had been included 
in the general system of internal administration. The immediate 
authority over them was given to police darog&s, and by the 
operation of selling estates for revenue balanoes, many of their 
zamindhrs had been dispossessed. The effects of this violence on 
the habits of the people were felt by degrees. They sided with 
the discarded zamindars, contemned the authority of the police 
officers, and were frequently guilty of great disorders. The mis¬ 
chief, however, had excited no particular attention, and might 
long have escaped observation, when at last some more than 
ordinary mismanagement drove them into open insurrection. 
Fortunately, at this critical juncture, Mr. Henry Straohey was 
selectod to take charge of the district. His discernment and 
activity quickly discovered, and efficaciously applied, the proper 
remedy. Many of the zamindars were brought back, and 
secured in their estates, their ooufidenoe was acquired, and their 
influence employed to manage the inhabitants. The fruit of these 
judicious measures was soon seen in reviving tranquillity.” 

Kegarding the methods of cultivation in the Jungle Mahals 
Mr. Bayley, the Collector of Midnapore, wrote in 1862:—“The 
cultivators in this jungle formerly held their fields (Jots) in some 
pai ts without leases, rent papers, etc. They brought the whole 
produce to the zamindar, who gave them means of support during 
the year. They were contented, industrious, brave, truthful, 
and confiding, much attached to their proprietors. But if they 
were oppressed in any particular direction, a whole village would 
literally in one night ‘ up slick’ * and off to some zamindir, 
whose general character promised them better treatment. They 
have not that half-superstitious, half-habitual fondness for 
their forefathers’ fields which characterizes the more civilized 
and crafty people of the plains. But those of the jungle men 
who have come in frequent contact with the agents of chicanery 
surrounding our courts seem to lose their truthful and confiding 
disposition, though still being so far exceptional that they show 
shame of their falsehood when discovered.” 

Eanchanpur. —A village in the GohtSi subdivision, 
situated 13 miles north of Contai. It contains the ruins of an 
old fort said to have been built in the reign of the Emperor 
Shah Alum. In the middle of the mins lies a stone statne 

are made of iticks and learas intertwined* The aticka alontg 
gotrg aaefni elsewhere, aiw reuioTed.** 
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representing a warrior, with an insoription said to be in Persian 
characters. There is also a mosque, said to have been built in 
the reign of Aurangzeb, in the inner wall of which is an insorip* 
fton on a marble tablet which cannot be deciphered. 

Karnagarh.— A village in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
6 miles north of Midnapore. It contains the remains of a fort, 
with a silted up ditch and the fragments of a parapet wall. 
The fort is said to have been built by Eaja Mahabir Singh 
about 500 years ago. His grandson Jaswant Sitigh was the 
most famous of the Eaj&sof Karnagarh, and the temple built 
over his ashes is still shewn to the pilgrim. The fort contains a 
tank, in the centre of which there is a building made of stone. 
There are many temples in and about the ruins in various 
stages of dilapidation, from most of which the images have 
been removed. 

Two temples, about a mile from tho fort, are in a state of fair 
preservation, viz., tho shrines of Ifandeswar and MahamSyi. 
They are situated close to each other and are surrounded by a 
wall, about 10 feet high, which is built of out stones and has 
three gates, of which those to the east and west are the most 
i raporl ant. On the east gate, which is the main entrance, there 
is a Hauhatkhana. Over the west gate, which faces the temple 
of Dandoswar, there is a stone structure, called the Jogi Mandap, 
i.e., a place for the practice of yoya, which is a three storied 
building about 75 feet high. The temple of Mahamaya is about 
36 foot high, and the temple of Dandeswar, in one chamber of 
which there is another symbol of Siva named Khargeswar, is 
about 75 feet high. In the latter shrine there is a cavity, 
about 3 feet in diameter and 8 feet deep, oontaining the emblem 
of the deity. The goddess MahamSyS stands on a lotus-leaved 
pedestal, and is draped in fine muslin. 

Karnagarh was the seat of the Midnapore Esj family for some 
time. In the Chuar rebellion of 1799 it was oooupied by the 
Chuars and rebel paths; and the Kini was suspected of being in 
league with them. The fort was therefore taken possession of by 
the British sepoys, and the E&nl herself sent to Midnapore as a 
prisoner. 

Kasba.—See Egra. 

Kankhali.—A village in the Oontai subdivision, situated on 
the sea-ooast, 4 miles north of Hijili and 3 miles south of Khejrl 
(Kedgeree). There is a lighthouse here, which was the first 
lighthouse built on the Hooghly. It was erected in 1810 to 
guide vessels into the Kedgeree roads, and is still useful to 
passenger steamers of light draft going down the w astern 
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ohannel to Chftndb&li. It is a maBsire briok struotore, 80 feet 
high, which has weathered four storm-waves, A marble slab 
over the front door shows the height to which the water rose 
during the cyclone of 1864, viz., 13^ feet above the level of the land. 
The name Oowoolly is an English transliteration of Kaukhali. 

Formerly the Hooghly estuary formed at Hijili a bay that 
contained two islands, viz., Hijili and, north of it, Khejrl 
(Kedgeree). The Hijili island had Cowcolly at its north point. 
Bowrey’s chart of 1688 A.D. shows the place as Cuekolee; and 
in the pilot chart of 1703 the river separating Kedgeree island 
from Hijili is called Couoolly. 

Kedgeree.—See Khejri. 

Zesiari.—A village in the Midnapote subdivision, situated 
16 miles north-west of Kharagpur. It contains a police outpost 
and a District Board bungalow, and was formerly an important 
centre of the tusser silk industry. As far back as 1676, W. Olavell, • 
in his account of the trade of Balasore, noticed that the waters of 
“ Casharry ” gave the most lasting dye to tusser silk. In 1862, 
800 to 900 families of weavers were said to reside here, but the 
number has been steadily deolining. 

Mahdl Kesiiri is apparently the same as mahdl SiySri of the 
AXn-UAkbari, the first letter having been dropped in the MSS. 
It was a rather important Mughal inliisil, or settlement, forming 
a pargnna of Sarkdr Jaleswar, near which ran the old Padshahi 
road. Mosques and stone houses erected by the Mughals are 
still extent in the Mughalpara or Mughal quarter. One of 
them bears an Arabic inscription showing that it was erected 
in the time of Aurangzeb and a stone figure of a Muham¬ 
madan king or saint, with a Persian inscription on it, lies on 
the ground in the middle of the ruins. 

Talkesi&ri, a short distance to the south, contains a mosque 
said to have been built in the time of Shah Alam. It is a fine 
building of stone, which is in a ruined state but is still used by 
the local Muhammadans. Other remains are found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood at Kanohanpur and Qaganeswar, which are described 
in the articles on those places. 

Kharagpur. '—A town in the Midnapore subdivision, 8 mih|i 
south of Midnapore, with which it is connected both by rail and 
road, !rhe railway station here is an important junction of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Bailway, for the East Coast section runs south fo 
Madras, while the main line connects Calcutta with Bombay, and 
a branch line runs north to Bfinkuri and Adra. 

Kharagpur is the head-quarters of the Loco. Carriage and 
Wagon Deportments of the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway. The 
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workshops cover aa area of 77 acres, of whioh[9 aore^^ are roofed 
in. They contain an electric power-house, in which is generated 
the current for working the machinery, as well as the lights 
and fans of the bungalows of the railway staff. The population 
in the railway premises alone was 3,526 in 1901. In the native 
quarter of the town there is a shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
called Fir Lohani, which is venerated by Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. 

Kharagpur is also the name of a pnrgana having an area of 
44*4 square miles. It was a mahal of Sarkar Jaleswar in the 
Ain~i-Akbar\, from which we learn that it contained a strong fort 
in the midst of wooded hills and supplied a force of 500 footmen 
and matchlock-men. On the formation of Sarkar Boalpari 
in the time of Prince Shah Snjah, it was transferred to that 
division with several other pargonat of Jaleswar. In the early 
days of British rule the pargana was held by Sundar Narayan, 
zamindar of Kasijora, hut at the Decennial Settlement, owing to 
arrears of revenue, it was settled with Bipraprasad DSs, the Sadar 
Chaudhuri, or chief collecting officer, of the district. The latter 
died without issue, and the disputes which arose between his 
widows, led to the sale of the proprty in 1837, when Glovern- 
ment purchased it and made a settlement under Regula¬ 
tion Vll of 1822. The pargana is an upland tract without 
facilities for natural irrigation; it is supplied with water from 
the Midnapeire canal and its distributaries. 

Kharar. —A town in the Ghata! subdivision, situated 6 miles 
north of Ghatal. It was constituted a municipality in 1888 and 
contained a population of 9,608 in 1901. Brass and hell-metal 
ware are manufactured on an extensive scale (see pages 126-127), 

Khejrl (Kedgeree). —A village in -the Oontai subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the river Hooghly, 16 miles 
north-west of Contai Population (l90l), 1,457. There was 
formerly an important anchorage here, i.e., in the days when the 
adjoining roads were capable of sheltering ships; and the place 
was used for the debarkation of passengers proceeding to Calcutta. 
It is described as follows by Mr. H. G. Beaks, Assistant Eiver 
SuryeycMT 

“ With the rise of Calcutta, Kedgeree, being a fairly sheltered 
anchorage at the head of open-sea navigation, became an import¬ 
ant station. The journey up the river to Calcutta was considered 
too tedious and dangerous for the larger vessels, and these 
eooordingly lay in the roads at Kedgeree, and there unshipped 
and shipped cargo and passengers, who were brought to and 
from Calcutta in sloops. An Agent’s house and port office were 
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built, and a town grew up rapidlj with taverns for the aooom- 
modation of passengers waiting for their vessels. The following 
advertisement from the Calcutta Qoeette indicates how consider¬ 
able the place had become by the end of the 18th century:— 
‘For sale by auction on the 2Pth May 17P2 a large upper- 
roomed house and premises situated at Kedgeree, containing a 
ball, four bedrooms, and an open verandah, standing on 8 high At 
of ground, more or less.’ 

“Communication with Calcutta in those days was maintained 
entirely by boats. Fust rowing pinnaces went out from Ked¬ 
geree to meet incoming vessels and receive the earliest news 
from Europe for the various newspapers wliioh flourished in 
Calcutta, and naturally there were exciting races to town to 
secure the first publication of the news. Later, a string of 
semaphores, which transmitted messages by the movement of 
arms, was established. Thi-s, of course, was entirely superseded by 
the introduction of the electric telegraph in 1862, but some of 
the towers may still be seen on the bunks of the river, ns at Brul, 
Itbaja and Hooghly i’oiut. Communication with Calcutta must 
have been fairly easy in 1784, as an advertisement on the 19th 
of August of that year states that ‘ Jolin Lanibe, a midshipman 
belonging to the Herrington, eloped from the said ship at Ked¬ 
geree about the 2Uth of July last and soon alter was seen m 
Calcutta.’ In 1836 Custom House oflioers boarded incoming 
ships at Kedgeree and left them tlitre on their outward journey. 
The channel continued along the shore till 1864, when it shifted 
to mid-river, and since then Kedgeree anchorage and channel have 
steadily deteriorated. With the desertion of the vessels, Kedgeree 
immediately lost importance, and a tidal semaphore and an 
occasional bazar are the only things of living interest in the place. 

“ There are at the present time two large brick buildings, 
one a Public Works Department bungalow and the other used 
as a post office, through which a daily service by dak runners is 
maintained with Kukrahati and Diamond Harbour. The chief 
historical attraction is a well-preserved cemetery enclosed within 
a wall situated at the back of the post office; and, till quite 
recently, the immerous tombs, some of considerable size and strik¬ 
ing appearance, showed the past importanoepf the town. A few 
years ago the earliest inscription which could be found was on a 
detached and broken slab, dated 1800 and to the memory of the 
boatswain of a ship, but some of the graves without insoriptiont 
were probably of an earlier date. At present there are 33 tombs, 
twenty-one with inBariptions, the most ancient of which is as 
^loUowB‘ To the memory of Mr. Neil Molnnes, midsbipmaa 
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of the Honourable Oompany’g ship Bmira, Died lOlh September 
1818. Aged 16 years.’ In front of the post office a large guti 
spiked, which was formerly the signal gun of the place, may be 
seen close by the remains of the old signal mast. Besides these, 
a ruined well and some traces of the ruins of houses are all that 
remain of the once flourishing town of Kedgeree,”* 

The slab with the oldest inscription above meutioned bore the 
name of M. W. Caird, boatswain of the East India Company’s 
Marine, who died on 2iid September IbOO, aged 24." The earliest 
death recorded at Kedgeree is that of George Guy, a councillor of 
the New English Company, who died at Kedgeree Point on 20th 
September 1699. t 

In the old European accounts Kedgeree is mentioned under 
various names. It lay on an island just north of Hijill Island and 
separated from it by a narrow stream. This island appears in 
Volentijn’s map (1664A.D.), Bowroy’e Chart (KidS), and the 
Pilot Chart of 1706; while Streynsham Master referred to it as 
Kedgeree in Iteoember 1876. On 11th Maich InSS, Mr. W. 
Hedges, on ariiving at “Kegaria” went on shoie in a boat, and 
landed at an old ruined oaatle with mud walls and thatched roof. 
He saw it mounted one small iron gun and an iron paloraro {i.e., 
a swivel gun). He found the island exceedingly pleasant and 
fruitful, with groat store of wild hogs, deer, wild liuffalo, and 
tigers. QradiialH the mh-ryening belt of water was silted up, and 
Khejn, like Hijili, became uuited with the mainland and the 
oilier island, this junotion taking place before tho compilation of 
Eennell’s Atlas (17'9). 

With Hijili it was included in Maljyatha, a large muhdl 
mentioned in the Aiii-i-Akbari, and it suhsequonily formed part 
of parynna Kasha Hijili. Before the British established their 
rule. Kasha Hijili had come into the.possession of tho zamindar of 
Doro Dumnta but was lightly assessed, the greater part ot the 
land being impregnated with salt or covered with grass and fit for 
pasturage only. 

Kh^ai.—A town in the Ghatal subdivision, situated 7 
miles east of Chandrakona. It lies almost midway on the road 
between Chandrakonk and Ghitkl, and the Burdwin-Orissa road 
also passes through it. It was constituted a municipality in 
1876 and contained a population of 5,046 in 1901, Tbe number 
of its inhabitants was 8,046 in 1872, the decrease being due to 
the ravages of Burdwan fever. 


• Bengal I’m* and Pwient, Vol. ll,iNo. S, April 1908. 
t Hsdftei.’ Diahi, Vol. II, p. *06. 
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Its chief industry is cloth-weaving, a oonsiderahle number 
of the population being weavers. The industry, which was 
formerly of greater importance, owed its development to 
European enterprise. In the eighteenth century the English 
had a large commercial factory for cotton and silk fabrics at 
Khirp&i, while the Dutch used to send agents for their purchase, 
it also contained a E'rench factory, a report submitted by the 
English Resident at Khirpai in 1784 stating as follows:—“ Since 
the peace of 1763 the French had a factory in the Town of 
Keerpoy, where their Resident lives, and provided goods 
annually from the year 1766 to the year 1774, when he quitted 
the Factory, from which time to the breaking out of the last 
war their investment was provided by Gomastahs and other 
Agents; they had also a kotty in the year 1767. In 1768 
Mr. Chevalier’s Gomastahs imported in cash and merchandize 
to the amount of near a lack of rupees; with (his Fund they 
conducted their business till the end of 1770. In 1771 they 
began to collect their outstanding balances, and in 1773 they 
removed their effects, and left the Aurung. During the term 
that the French trade was carried on by Mr. Chevalier’s Agent, 
a d^ree of authority, unknown to the Gomastahs of the dadney 
merchants, was increased on their part; and, in consequence, 
many complaints were preferred against them to the principal 
at the English Factory,.” * 

Kiarchand. —A plain situated six miles north-west of Eesiari 
and about one mile east of Kultikri, in thana Gopiballabhpur. 
There ore about a thousand small pillars, varying in height from 
2 to 4 feet, scattered over the surface of the plain. The lower 
extremities of the pillars have been driven into the ground and 
the upper rounded into a rough semblance of human heads. It is 
said that Jahar Singh, a Hindu chief who ruled at Ki&roh&nd 
about the year 1170 B.S. (1763 A.D.), set them up as a device to 
frighten away hie opponents, the pillars being taken to be so 
many men in his service. They are more probably, however, 
monumental stoues erected by aboriginals, similar to those found 
in Chotft N&gpur, the Naga Hills and elsewhere. 

Mahishadal.— An estate extending over almost the whole 
of parganas Mahishadal, TiruparS, Kasinagar, Gumai, Aurang- 
nagar, Gumgarh, Natshal, and Tamluk. With an area of 323 
square miles, it is one of the largest estates in the district; it lies 
mostly in the Tamluk subdivision. The estate formed a part of 
kkmat Maljyatha in the rent-roll of Prince Shah Shuja, and, ia 


* Bengal Pait and Preient, Vol. Ill, Ho, J, p. f87. 
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the revised rent-roll of Murshid KuH Khan, it was attached to the 
zamindari of Tamluk. At the Permanent Settlement the estate 
■was included in the I'aujdari of Hijill and was settled with Eani 
Janaki. 

According to the family records this estate belonged 
originally to one llusia Rai Mahapatra, whose sixth descendant, 
Kalyan Rai, fell into arrears of revenue, and furnished as security 
one Janardan UpadhySya, who ultimately ousted him from his 
zamindari. After him came Durjan, Eameswar, Uajaram, Sukh 
Lai and Anand Lai, all Upadhyayas. The last died in 176.5, 
and was succeeded by his widow Rani Janaki, wlio died in 
1804. There are two conflicting accounts as to the devolution 
of the property after her death. 

According to a report sent by the Collector, she had adopted 
a son named Mati Lai Pande, who became blind as a result of 
small-pox and executed a deed of gift in favour of one Guru 
Prasad Garga. The latter was succeeded by his widow Rani 
Manthara, she by Raghu Mohan Garga, he by Bhawani Prasad 
Garga, and the latter in his turn by Kali Prasad Garga, all of 
whom died premature deaths. Then, with the permission of 
Government, Jagannath Garga succeeded to the Raj. But 
owing to the estate having passed through so many hands 
during a very short period, the property had been mismanaged 
and there had been no regular registration of the proprietor’s 
name in the Oollectorate records. The Collector therefore took 
khdf! possession of the estate. Jagannath, however, having suc¬ 
ceeded in proving himself to be the legal heir of Rani Manthara, 
had his name registered and recovered the property. He died in 
182<J and was succeeded by his son Ram Nath Garga, during 
whose minority hie mother Rani Indrani managed the property. 
Ram Nath died in 1841 and his wife Rani Bimala performed 
snti. Then, by virtue of a will executed by Ram Nath, an 
adopted son of Rani Bimalfi, named Lakshman Prasad suooeeded 
to the property. 

A different account is given by the then Collector, Mr. H. V. 
Bavley, in the Memoranda of Midnapore (1852), which is interest¬ 
ing as showing the violence and intrigues resorted to by rival 
claimants. “ At her decease Rani jBnaki intended to have left 
the property to Mati Lai Pahra, who took the title of Up5dhySya 
as the RSni’s adopted son. The Diwan of the family, RSm 
Kumar Barm, refused to aoknowledp Mati Lai, and in the 
absence of the latter at Midnapore rifled the bouse and took off 
two boys, Bhawani Prasad Garga and Kali Prasad Garga, with 
a view to make one of them the Raja. Mati Lai eventually lost 
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his oanso in all the courts, Privy Council included : by the saine 
token that the Oolleetorato books still show Es. 40,000 costs as 
due for this suit, and we are proceeding against the security for 
their recovery, while his son was lately the coachman to Mr. 
Molloy in Calcutta. While prosecuting this cause, Msti Lai was 
said to have been thrown into the river near Kidderpore out of 
his boat with his title-deeds, the boatman being bribed by ESm 
Kumar Barm, but he was saved by some fisherman’s nets, and 
prosecuted Earn Kumar Barm and others criminally in the Supreme 
Court, by orders of which they were condemned to the pillory. 

“ About this time Eaja Ram Loohan of Andul, one who had 
assisted Ijord Olive, broug’ut to the notice of Government that, a 
title without laud was useless, ou which Government promised 
him the first escheated estate. Ho pointed to Mabishadal, 
alleging that llani Janaki had no heir. On Rani Jannki being 
called upon to certify to this, she stated that she had adopted 
Mali Lai. On this, Eaja Ram Lochan’s views upon Mabishadal 
ceased. But the Secretary of the tjjjje is said to have shewn 
Earn Kumar Harm the statement of Rani Janaki as opposed to 
his (the Bartti’s) purposes. On which Earn KumSr tore it out 
of tlie hook ill whioU it was filed, and swallowed it. Thus Mati 
Lai’s only title-deed hoing disposed of, llam Kumar Barm set 
up Jaganuatli Garga, a younger brother of the Gargas before 
luentioued, as Eaja; and executed a deed for himself, in which 
the Eaja was purported to have assigned a fi-anna share of all 
the profits of the estate, and a like share of the house and goods 
and chattels, to him, and to have provided that the Baim was not 
to be responsible for any charges or losses. These supplementary 
provisions were set aside, but the main condition of a 3-aana 
share of the zamindari was upheld in all the courts. 

“ Ram Kumar Barm died in 1838 or 1839 A.D. after execut¬ 
ing various successful forgeries in the rent-free records of this 
ottioe, and in the Carooon Daftar papers of the Board of Revenue. 
His son was drowned near Hooghly the year after when drunk, 
and the widows sold their rights and interests to Eiini ludiani, 
the guardian and manager for Ram Nath Garga, the son of her 
husband Jagannath Garga, who died in 1834 A.D. Rim Nfcth 
Garga died in 1840 A.D.—it is supposed a mti of his widow 
took plaoe near Agarpara on a thar in the river at night—and 
was succeeded by Lakshman Fras&d Garga, his adopted son.” 

Lakshman Fias&d opened a High English school and a Ohari« 
table Dispensary at Mabishadal and died in 1880, He left three 
tons, Iswar! Prasad, Jyoti Praskd and Ram Prasad. E&m Prasad, 
who was given the title of Eij&, died In Iswaii FkaaSd in 
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1888 and JyofciPraaad in 1901. Iswari PrasSdleft two sons, Sati 
Prasad Grarga and Qopftl Prasad darga, of whom the elder Sati 
Prasad suooeeded to the property. The title of Eaja was 
bestowed on him in 1907. 

Majnamntha.—A large temporarily-settled estate comprising 
11 piirganas. For practical purposes it may be described as 
composed of two parts, one consisting of the large pargam 
of Doro Dumiian, which contains about one-third of the 
entire estate, and the other consisting of Majnamutha proper 
(which contains another one-third) and the remaining 9 p/irganas 
grouped round it, which together are not quite as large as 
Majnamuthi or Doro Dumnan alone. Doro Dumnan, which lies 
along the estuary of the Hooghly, extends from the Haldi to 
within 6 miles of Geonkhali. Of the other pan/rma* Bali] ora and 
Kasha HijilT lie at the month of the Rasiilpiir; the latter is 
virtually an island surrounded by the Hooghly, the llasulpur 
and the Kiinjapur Khal. Naruamutha and-fftxwiuf Pataspur lie 
outside the Bagda-llasulpur liigher up, and all the olhei parganas 
are south and west of that river. Mnjnarautha extends from the 
sea-coast south of Contai to near Balighai at Ike bend of the 
Bagda; and BalijorS, Amirahad, Majna Nayabad, Daltakurai, 
Kismat Sibpur and Sharifabad lie all round it or are intermixed 
with it, forming substantially one block. 

Ill tracing the history of the estate, it is perhaj's unnecessary 
to go further back than the year 17<>0 A.D., when it passed 
under the rule of the East India Company on its acquisition of 
the Diwani. The proprietor was then Jadab Kam Kai (called 
Jadooram by Crant), who died in 1780. His son, Kum&r 
Nar&yan Uai, suooeeded and died in 178-4 leaving a minor son, Jay 
NarSyan Kai, who died the following year. The succession then 
devolved on Jay Narayan’s step-mother, Kaui Sugandha Devi, 
who refused a permanout settlement of the estate which was 
offered her in 1793, Khds management followed till the Eini’s 
death in 1803, when Sundar NarSyan Bai, the adopted son of 
Jay NarSyan Eoi, suooeeded her. This succession was opposed 
by Jadab Earn Kai’s six grandsons (sons of his throe daughters), 
and the Sadar Dwdni Adiht decreed the ease in their favour. 
Passing over the many changes in the ownership of the estate 
resulting from death, sales of shares for debt, and the like, it 
was regularly settled in 1845; but in spite of this the proprietors 
defaulted in payment of revenue in 1851, and the estate was 
taken out of their hands and given in farm for a term extending 
to 1866. On the expiration of this term, a summary settlement 
was made with the proprietors for 1867-68 on substantially the 
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same terms as in 1846, followed by a renewal for five years 
till 1872, wiiob again wjis extended from 1873 till such time as a 
regular measurement and resettlement of the estate could be 
made. 

Survey end settlement proceedings were carried on by Mr. J. 
C. Price in 1874—1877, and, while they were in progress, all the 
shareholders defaulted. Accordingly, in 1875 the estate was 
brought under khd» management for five years. In the mean¬ 
time, the resettlement of the estate was completed, and the 
proprietors were invited to engage nt the enhanced revenue fixed 
at the resettlement. On their refusal to acoept the resettlement, 
the Collector was instructed to call upon them to state the highest 
amount of jama for which they would engage. The proprietors, 
however, failed to specify and tender any sum, and the estate 
remained under khdi management, the proprietors being allowed 
tndlikdnS. 

Malighati Estate.— An estate scattered over the districts of 
Midnapore, Hooghly, Balasore and Puri. The property in the 
Midnapore district is situated in thanas Debra, Sabang, Kaghu- 
nathpur, Narayangaih, Bhagwanpur, Ohatil and Daspur. Its 
principal mahdl (Malighati) is in thana DebrS and lies on both 
sides of the river Kasai and of its branch known as the Kalmijol 
Kh&l. The headquarters of the estate is at Malighati, where 
there is a market called AddSr Hat from the circumstance of its 
having been established at the dclid or depot, at which the then 
proprietor fed the poor ciuring the famine of 1866. 

The family owning the estate, which is known as the Chaudhuri 
family of Malighatl, is a branch of the Chaudhuri family of 
Badhinagar in the Ghatal subdivision. The traditions of the 
family state that its founder was Baidyanith Chaudhuri, a pious 
man who established several thdkurbdm, whitewashed the temple 
of Jagannath, and purchased a zamindiri in the district of 
Puri with a rent-roll of about Es. 12,00l), the proceeds of 
which were dedicated to the worship of Jagannith. Baidya- 
nith Chaudhuri died in the beginning of the last century 
and left two sons. Guru Prasad and Krishna Mohan, between 
whom a dispute as to the property arose. Sib N kriyan, a son 
of Guru Prasad, formed a conspiracy to take the life of his uncle, 
Krishna Mohan, but the latter, having got wind of it, fled from 
Eadh&nagar at midnight and settled at Malighftti. The quarrel 
went on for several years, until, in 1831, it was settled by the 
arbitration of Pandit Iswar Chandra Bidyaskgar and others. The 
zamjndafi was then equally divided between Sib NSrkyan and 
Krishna Mohan. The descendants of Sib N&rftyan are still living 
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at E&dhanagar, but their zamindari has passed out of their hands. 
Krishna Mohan, on the other hand, by able management added 
to his zamindari and was succeeded by his sun Naha Kumar, who 
died in September 1881, leaving an adopted son, Kam Gopal 
Chaudhuri, and two widows. He left a will, in which he desired 
that the estate should be managed by the Court of Wards in the 
event of his death ooourring before his heir or heirs attained 
majority, the elder widow being merely appointed guardian. As 
Earn Q-opal Chaudhuri, the sole heir of the property, was a minor 
aged 15 years at the time of his adoptive father’s death, the Court 
of Wards assumed charge of his property under Act IX (B.O.) 
of 1879. Earn QopSl died next year, and Easmani Dasi and 
Shakhi Sundari Dasi, the widows of Naha Kumar, were declared 
disqualified proprietresses. His elder widow Easmani Dasi, with 
the permission of the Bengal Government, adopted a son Iswar 
Chandra Chaudhuri, in 1886. As he was a minor, his person 
and pro[ierty were taken charge of by the Court of Wards and 
released on his attaining his majority in 1902. The area of 
the zamindari is about 50,000 bighas and the rent-roll about 
Es. 67,000. 

Maslaadpur. —A village in the Maslandpur thana of the 
Tamliik subdivision, situated near the Hijili Tidal Canal 
(northern section) close to Mahishadnl. It is noted for its fine 
mats, some of which are sold for more than Es. 100 each, in 
this neighbourhood there is a ourious colony of Christians number* 
ing a little more than two hundred. They claim to be descendants 
of some Portuguese gunners imported by the Eaja of Mahishadil 
to protect him against the raids of the Maratbas; but beyond 
the fact that they are Christians and some of them have 
Portuguese names, they are not distinguishable from the other 
inhabitants. 

Hayna.—A village in the Tamluk subdivision, situated 9 
miles south-west of Tamluk. It contains a police outpost and an 
old fort, called MaynSgarh, situated on the western bank of the 
Zisai, a little above its junction with the KaliSghai. The fort 
was evidently constructed by excavating two great moats, almost 
lakes, so that it practically stands on an island within an island. 
The earth of the first was thrown inwards, so as to form a raised 
embankment of considerable breadth, which, having become 
overgrown with dense bamboo clumps, was impervious to any 
projectile that could have been brought against it 100 years ago. 
Inside the larger island, the outer edge of which is this 
embankment, another lake has been excavated with the earth 
thrown inwards, forming a large and well-raised island about 
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200 yards square. On this stands the residence of the Mayni 

Esj. 

Aooordinp: to the family records, the fort was originally 
constructed by one of the semi-mythioal heroes of Midnapore, RSjS 
Lau Sen, in the days when the distriot was under the dominion 
of the kings of Gaur, At the time of the Marathi ascendancy, 
the descendant pi Liu Sen was ousted, owing to default of 
payment of the usual tribute, and the possession of Mayni 
was made over to Bilmbalendra, the founder of the Mayni Raj. 

During the period of early British rule, pargann Maynichaur 
formed a part of Sarkdr Goilpiri within the zamindiri of 
Kisijori. Its landlord, like his brethren of the western J iingle 
Mahals, was not a peaceful subject. Whenever called upon to 
settle for his lands or to pay their revenue, he shut himself 
up in his fort. At the Decennial Settlement the parguna was 
settled with the Raja, but within three years he defaulted, and 
it was tl>en set'led with talukda -b in small portions, for 

some of which engagement was entered into bv the Raja himself 
under lictiiious names. At that time the land was exposed to 
serious iuiiudatious, but it has since been oousiderably raised by 
yearly deposits of silt and yields excellent crops. 

Six miles to the south of Mayni there is a depression, about 
S or .4 miles iu extent, ivhiob was formerly subject to the overflow 
of tidal water; but the Raja of Mayni erected embankments 
along it to keep off sea water, and thus brougiit a oonsiderable 
part of it under eultivation. The depression was perhaps a creek 
of the sea.wi.ich iu course of time silted up. This supposition 
is confirmed by the discovery of traces of human occupation 
at a depth of 10 feet below the surface in the villages of Tilda, 
Jalohak and others, which stand near the depression. It is 
possible that there was once a port on its banks. 

Midnapore.—Headquarters of the district situated in 25' 
N., and 87'’ 19' E., 80 miles from Caioutta. The name Midna¬ 
pore is a oorruption of Medinipur, meaning the city of the world. 
The town stands on the north bank of the Kasii river, whioh here 
attdns a considerable width owing to the head weir of the Midna¬ 
pore High Level Caual being situated just below the town, Aooord- 
ing to the census of 1901, it has a population of 33,140, includ¬ 
ing 26,094 Hindus, 6,575 Muhammadans and 398 Christians. . It 
was constituted a municipality in the year 1865, and Is divided into 
six wards. It covers an area of 4 square miles, and in form re¬ 
sembles a parallelogram with two irregular projeotions on the east. 

The town is roughly divisible into two portions, the western 
and the eastern. The western half, whioh is built on laterite 
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soil, contains most of the public institutions and Q-ovenunent 
ofiBoers’ bungalows. In its extreme north-west corner is the 
Central JaD with the Superintendent’s house, south of it are the 
police lines wit!h the police hospital, and to the east of the 
latter the Baptist Mission bungalow and sohool; next come the 
various courts and offices of the Magistrate-Collector, which 
are flanked on either side by large open spaces planted with 
avenues of trees. From the criminal courts a fairly wide metalled 
road runs for a mile southwards to the compound of the Judge’s 
court in the extreme south-eastern corner of the town. This 
road passes by several bungalows occupied by civil officers and 
others, and also by the race-course, in the centre of which is the 
circuit-house. The railway station is situated a little further on 
to the south-west. The Judge’s compound, within which are his 
residence and the various civil courts, is separated from the 
KSsai river by a considerable extent of open ground much out up 
by small streams and ndlat. The best wells of the town are 
situated in this western hall; among them may be mentioned the 
Fakirer Kua (ascetic’s well), which has a local reputation for sweet 
iron-impregnated water. 

North of the race course a road leads to Gop House, which 
is situated about two miles to the west of the town, on a spur of 
laterite jutting out towards the river. This is a ruined house, 
surrounded by massive walls and a trench, of which no authentic 
history can now be traced. In the vernacular it goes by the 
name of Oop-griha or more fully DakMn Oop-griha, i.e., the 
southernmost cow-shed, for it is said that here Birat, “lord 
of the cows ”, kept the stragglers of his herd. Its situation and 
the character of the remains, however, afford ground for the 
belief that it was merely a fort, and it is popularly believed that 
treasure is concealed in the recesses of the rocks. 

South-west of the criminal courts is a large open space, 
enclosed between several roads. In the north-west comer of this 
space is located the postal-telegraph office ; on its west stands the 
Midnapore College with the Principal’s residence; and on its 
south-west is the Public Library. The centre is occupied by a 
large walled building enclosing a quadrangle in the middle. This 
building is the remains of a Musalman fort, called AbSshgarh. 
During the early days of British administration a miKtary^ force 
was posted in it. Subsequently it was used as a jail, but it was 
abandoned on the construction of the Central Jail. ^ 

In marked contrast with this western half, which is sometimes 
called KerSni-toli, or clerk’s quarters, is the town proper spreading 
to the south and the south-east. It is traversed by numerous 
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small streets and lanes, and is thickly crowded with houses and huts, 
mostly poorly built and badly ventilated. Within its area are 
situated the municipal office, the police-station, the Town school 
and the various basars. These bazars are centres of a fair trade 
in rice and paddy, mats, tusser cloths and hell-metal utensils. 
Cholera and malarial fever are prevalent in this part of the town; 
but with the diversion of the pilgrim traffic from the road to the 
railway, the mortality from cholera has considerably decreased. 
The drainage of the town is to the east towards the rice-fields, 
or to the south towards the river, the lowest levels being on the 
south-east. 

None of the buildings in the town are of any great age or 
architecturally of much interest. Some of the mosques date back 
to the later Muhammadan period, among which may be men¬ 
tioned a mosque called Sadhal at Sepoybazar, which a JE^ersian 
inscription shews to have been built during the reign of Shah 
JahAn. An interesting legend attaohos to the Idgah at N&rAyan- 
pur. It is said that the Emperor Aurangzeb, when marching to 
Orissa, came to the town the day before the Id festival, and, in 
order that he might duly celebrate it, had the Idgah built that 
night. There is, however, no record of Aurangzeb ever having 
come to this part of India. The mosque of DiwAn Saiyad Baji 
(o/ia« Chandan Shahid) at Mianbazar, which oontains an old 
manuscript copy of the Korftn, is said to have been built in the 
reign of Alamg^r, and so is the shrine of T&dgar ShAh, a contem¬ 
porary of this saint, at MahtAbpur. The first two mosques are 
venerated and frequented both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Of the Hindu temples the oldest is believed to be that dedi¬ 
cated to HanumAn. The local tradition is that about a hundred 
years ago a SannyAsi from the north-west visited the town, 
and, having roused the religious ardour of the people, built the 
temple with their offerings. This shrine and the temple of 
JagannAth, built 60 or 70 years ago by the shopkeepers of 
the basal, are the only buildings with any pretensions to 
architectural beauty. 

There are two Christian cemeteries with old monuments 
dating back to the early days of British administration. The 
most interesting of these is a tomb erected to the memory of 
Surgeon James Macrae and four other officers of the 38th Native 
Infantry Begiment, who fell victims to the climate of BAmanghAti 
in 1832, In the south-east comer of the Judge’s Court com¬ 
pound.there is an inscription to the memory of John fearoe, 
who, it is said, " served the East Indian Company wi^’ honour 
and ^delity for 23 yean, during the last twelve of which he was 
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Oolleotor at Midnapore, and departed this life on 20th May 1788 
in the 49th year of hia age In the oompound of the residence 
occupied by the Oolleotor is a tomb said to cover the remains of 
Pir Pahl win, i.e., “ the athlete-saint ”; enormous Indian clubs are 
fixed in the ground round the tomb. Local tradition states that 
a large room in this house was used as a Darbir Hall by Warren 
Hastings. 

“ Mednipur ’’ is described on the Atn-i-Ailiari as being a 
large city of Sarkdr Jaleswar which contained two forte, one 
ancient and the other modern; its chief was a E!handait, and 
its revenue 1,019,930 dams (Es. 26,498). Lying as it did on 
the direct road to Orissa, with the Kasai to be crossed in front, 
it became at an early date a town of considerable importance, 
and is often mentioned in the accounts of the wars between 
the Imperialist army and the Afghans. In the revised rent- 
roll of the Prince Shah Sujah (1658 A.D.) it became a part 
of the new Sarkdr Goalpara, Subah Orissa. In the rent-roll 
of Jafar Khan, the tarkdr and the pargana were included in 
chakld Midnapore. In the ware of Air Vardi Khan with the 
Deputy Governors of Orissa and, later, with the Marathas, 
the town, as a frontier post with a fort, is frequently mentioned; 
Ali Vardi Khan, encamped in the town for months at a time 
during the MarStha wars. In the early days of British rule, a 
body of native troops was stationed here, partly in the old jail, 
but chiefly in a cantonment now occupied by the reserve police 
lines, the name of which is perpetuated by the Cantonment Road 
to the north of the Collector’s Court. A commercial factory 
was also located at Midnapore. The town was formally declared 
to be the Sadar station on 22nd September 1783 A.U. 

Midnapore Subdivision.—Headquarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 21° 46' and 22° 67' N., and between 
86° 33' and 87° 43' E., with an area of 3,271 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Binkura district; on the 
north-east by the Qhatal subdivision; on the east by the Tamliik 
subdivision; on the south-east by the Contu subdivision; on 
the south by the Balasore district; on the south-west by the 
Mayurbhanj State ; on the west by the Singhbhiim district and 
on the north-west by the M&nbhum district. The subdivision 
consists in the north and west of thinly wooded and rooky 
uplands; the dimate is good, but the lateiite soil is dry and 
i^ertile. Towards the south and east the level dips, and a 
swampy hollow is formed between the elevated country to the 
west’aud the comparatively high ground along the cofist. There 
are thus two distinct tracts in the subdivision, vis., the northern 

p 2 
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and western portions, whioh are undulating and picturesque, but 
have a poor soil, and the eastern and south-eastern, whioh are 
swampy and malarious, but fertile. 

The population of the subdivision was 1,277,749 in 1901, as 
compared with 1,223,248 in 1891, the density being 391 persons 
to the square mile, whioh is much less than that of any other of 
the subdivisions. It contains 3,782 villages and one town 
Midnapore, its head-quarters; Kharagpur, 8 miles from Midnapore, 
is an important railway junction. For administrative purposes 
the subdivision is divided into 12 thanes, viz., Midnapore, 
Kharagpur, Jhargram, Binpur, Salbani, DebrS, S&bang, 
Nariyangarh, Qarhbeta, Keshpur, Dantan and Qopiballabhpur. 
For the purposes of civil jurisdiction these thinas are comprised 
within the Munsifis of Midnapore (Sadar), QarhbetB and 
Dintan. 

Mughalmari.—A village in the Midnapore subdivision, 
situated about two miles north of Dantan. The name means the 
slaughter of the Mughals and commemorates the great battle 
between the Afghans under Baud Khan and the Mughals under 
Munim Khan and Todar Mai, which took place in its neighbourhood 
in 1575. In this battle the Mughals were not defeated as might 
be supposed from the name ; for though they were driven back at 
first, they were rallied 'by Todar Mai and eventually secured 
the victory. Eemains of old buildings have been found, and 
numerous old bricks and stones unearthed, during the excavations 
made for the Eajghat Eoad. 

Narajol.—A village in the Qhatal subdivision, situated on 
the right bank of the river Silai, 11 miles east of Keshpur. It 
is the headquarters of the EajS of NSrijol, a Sadgop by caste and 
one of the largest landholders in Midnapore. 

According to tradition, most of the Midnapore Rsj (or 
Bhanjbhum) belonged to a jungle chief called Khaira EffjS. 
This Chief’s DiwSn, his Garb Sardkr and the deputy of 
the latter conspired and slew him. The three then divided 
his territory among themselves, the DiwSn appropriating 
Midnapore, and the other two taking possession of NirByangarh 
and Balrampur respectively. A local legend states that the 
Khairi B&js’s seven wives, upon the murder of their husband, 
immolated themselves on a funeral pyre and prophesied that 
after the lapse of seven generations the famiEes of the three 
treacherous servants would be heirless, and their property go to 
others. In the case of the BalrSmpur family this prophecy was 
fulfilled, while the descendants of the treacherous Dlwftn have 
long lost the Midnapore estate whioh their anoestor seized. 
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(the following is an aooount sspplied by the Collector showing 
how the property passed to the NSrajol family:— 

Ajit Singh of Kamagarh, the descendant of the Diwan, died 
without issue in 1753 A.D., and his two wives, Rani Bhawini 
and RSni Siromani, succeeded to the Midnapore Raj. At this 
time the Ghuirs were in the field, and the leader of the Ohuars, 
Gohardhan Sardir, taking advantage of the prevailing disorder, 
advanced against the Ranis with a strong force. The Hinis, 
to save themselves from dishonour, fled from Midnapore, and 
found shelter with their relation, Triloohan Khan of Nirajol, 
whereupon Uohardhan took possession of Midnapore without 
encountering resistance. Trilochan Khan having promised to 
crush the Ohuars and to restore Midnapore to the Ranis, the 
latter entered into an agreement with him in 1756, the terms of 
which were that Trilochan Khan was to put down the Ohuirs, to 
hold Midnapore as mib during the lifetime of the Ranis, and 
to maintain the latter with befitting dignity ; after their death, 
he and his heirs were to succeed to the Midnapore Rlj. This 
agreement appears to have been carried oat, for the N&rajol 
Rajas were Naibs of Midnapore from 1758 to 1800, and in a 
judgment passed by the Sadar Amin of Midnapore in a suit 
(No. 771 of 18th September 1841) it is stated that Triloohan 
Khan subdued the Ghuar Sardar and restored the Raj to the 
Ranis. 

Rani Bhawani died in 1760, and Triloohan’s nephew and 
successor Mati Ram Khan became naib of Rani Siromani. 
On his death, he was succeeded by his nephew Sita Ram Khan, 
ffho left three sons, the eldest of whom, Ananda Lai Khan, became 
guardian of the Rani. The latter made over the Midnapore Raj 
to Ananda Lai Khan by a hehanima (deed of gift) in 1800, on 
the strength of which he applied for settlement, the Rani at the 
same time filing an application stating her inability to pay the 
Government revenue. The Midnapore Raj thereupon passed 
peaceably into the hands of Ananda Lai, who executed a kabultyat 
agreeing to pay an annual revenue of Rs. 90,214-6-11. 

According to Bayley, however. Rani Siromani refused to, 
pay the revenue payable under the Decennial Settlement, upon 
which the estate was held khat from 1787 to 1800. Then Ananda 
L6l Khan, as her agent, produced a deed of gift purporting that 
the Rani had transferred to him the whole property, upon which 
the Collector entered into an agreement with him for the payment 
of a revenue amounting to Rs. 85,000. It may also be added that 
the Rani’s residence at Kainagarh was a stronghold of the Chuars 
and rebel pi\k» in the rebellion of 1799, and that the Raui and 
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some of her chief servants, who were suspected to be implicated 
in the risiug, were arrested and brought to Midnapore as prisoners. 

To resume the history of the estate as famished by the 
Collector, Bup Choran Mahap&tra, a distant relation of Ajit 
Singh, brought a mvil suit against Ananda LSl alleging the 
hebSnamd to be a forged document. It was declared a forgeiy 
by the Supreme Court, which, in 1812, dedded that on the death 
of B&ni SiromanI the B&j should descend to the heirs of Ajit 
Singh. While this suit was pending, both the Bani and Ananda 
Lil died, and the latter’s younger brother, Mohan Lai Kb9n, 
succeeded to the Baj. Kandarpa Singh, a distant relation of Aji 
Singh, thereupon brought a suit against Mohan Lai, and the District 
Judge decided that the Baj should descend to the heirs of Ajit 
Singh. An appeal regarding the validity of the hebSiidmd was at 
this time before the I'rivy Council, and pending its decision the 
Baj was taken under the Court of Wards. The Sadar Diwatii 
Ad&lat, however, reversed the Judge’s finding, and the suit oon- 
oerning the hebiuamd was also decided in favour of Mohan Lai 
by the Privy Council. The Midnkpore Baj tlius came finally into 
the possession of the Narajol asmmdar. 

By virtue of a will executed by Mohan Lai, his eldest 
son, Ajodhya Bam, pn his father’s death, got his name 
recorded as proprietor imder the Court of Wards, which 
managed the estate from 1813 to 1836. Family disputes subse¬ 
quently arose, and litigation was resorted to by Ajodhya Barn’s 
step-mother and step-brothers. Eventually, under orders of the 
• Board of Kevenue, the Collector entered the names of Ajodhya 
Barn’s mother and step-mother as proprietresses of the liSj, and 
the Banis began collecting rents lor their respective shares. As 
they failed to pay the Government revenue, the property was put 
up to auction and purchased by Government for one rupee. 
The zamindars of the whole district thereupon combined and 
resolved neither to pay any revenue to Government nor to 
purchase any property when brought to sale. The combination, 
or dharmaghat os it was called, having no eflTeot on the revenue 
authoritias, the Banis moved the Commissioner and the Board, 
but in vain, and it was only when an appeal was made to the 
Government of India, that the zamindari was restored to them. 

Ajodhya Uam and his step-brother Bam Chandra having 
contracted debts amounting to more than a lakh, mortgaged the 
property to Ashutosh Deb and Pramatha Nath Deb of Calcutta. 
These men obtained possession of the whole zamindari in exeon- 
tien of a decree against the creditors and sold it to a Mr, Abbot 
' in 1847. Ajodhya Bam then brought a suit before the Supreme 
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Court for setting aside the sale, and in 1862 the Court ordered 
that the whole B&j should revert to Ajodh 7 & E&m. One N&air 
All, a servant of the Naw&b of Murshid&h&d, also laid olaim to 
the zamindari, hut the Supreme Court decided the suit in favour 
of Ajodhya Ham. While the question of title was being fought 
out in the euurt, N&zir All held possession of the estate for 
18 years.* 

In oonsequenoe of ftese suits, the EajS oontraoted heavy 
debts, to liquidate which, he had to lease the Jungle Mahals 
and the Bahadiirpur pargasa to Messrs, Watson & Co. In 
1853 the Raja’s homestead and zcmiud&ri of NarSjol were sold 
by auction for arrears of Government revenue and purchased 
by the Raja of Burdwan. In 1879 Srimatl NSrayan Kum&r!, 
the then Raul of Burdwan, magnanimously restored Narajol 
to Ajodhya Ram, but Ajodhya died on the very night on which 
this good news reached him. He left two sons, Mahendra 
Lai and Ilpendra Lai. Mahendra Lai, being the elder, suooeeded 
to the Raj, aud was awarded the title of Raja on the occasion 
of tlie celebration of the Jubilee of the late Queen-Empress in 
1887. Narendra Lai Khan, the present Raja of NBrljol, 
suooeeded his father Mahendra Lai, and was given the title of 
Raja ill 1895. 

Karayaugarh.—A village in the Midnapore subdivision, 
situated 21 miles south of Midnapore. It contains a polioe- 
station. Public Works bungalow and the remains of a ruined fort. 
Two ancient lines of fortification, an outer and inner Une, 
surround the fort, the spaoo enclosed within the latter being 
above half-a-milo square. The actual buildings are not very 
striking, though there are some fine old tanks. The Cuttack 
joad passes through the western side of the fort, the western 
rampart running parallel to it for some distance. 

This place was visited by Ohaitanya, on bis Journey to Orissa, 
after leaving Midnapore, where a rich citizen named Kesava 
S&manta became his disciple. “ Thence he went to NSriy^garh. 
The Raja of this place was a Sadgop by caste. His family had 
held possession of a small territory worth three lakhs a year from 
the time of the great Pala Kings of Bengal. The fort of 
Nfirayangarh, lying on the highway between Bengal and Orissa, 
was regarded as the key of the latter country. So even the 
Emperors of Delhi always tried to keep on good terms with the 
Raja There is here a temple of Siva named Dhaneswar, who 
was the guardian deity of Narftyengarh. Ohaitanya paid his 

The above «cconnt difen somewtat from Uat given by Mr. Biyley in his 
JCtMeraixIa of 2£id*api)rc. 
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devotion to Siva, and then began to proolaim the name of Hari. 
When the kXrtan was at its height, Chaitanya lost his senses and 
began to sing and danoe in the wildest manner, Govinda says 
that blood exuded from the pores of his skin. People flocked 
round to see the speotaole, bringing large quantities of flour and 
balls of sweetmeat, which, as usual, at onoe attracted Govinda’s 
attention, and of which, he tells us, he ate twenty. Ohaitanya’s 
proclamation produced a marvellous effect at Narayangarb, 
and Bireawar Sen end Bhawani Saiikar became his disciples.”* 
Narayang&rh Estate. —An estate situated 18 miles south of 
Midnapore, and forming the greater part of pnrgana NarSyangarh, 
which is about 18 miles long by 9 miles broad with an area 
of about 135 square miles. The river Kaliaghai skirts the 
estate and in places intersects it. il'he estate was formerly held 
by an old family of Kaibartta Rajas, who bore the titles of 
“ Srichandan ” and “ M4ri Sultan ”. The first was a title granted 
by the Raja of Khurda, and refers to the sandalwood which 
is put on the forehead at the time of investiture. The latter 
is a Muhammadan title, meaning “ Lord of the Road ”, which is 
said to have been conferred by a Bengal king because the Raja 
constructed a road for him in one night: this title is probably 
due to jthe fact that the road to Orissa ran through his territory 
and that he was responsible for maintaining peace and order on it. 
When Midnapore came under British rule in 1760, the Narayangarb 
Raja assisted us against the Maratbas, and again in 1803, In the 
early British records “Taanah Narraingnr” appears as a part of 
Sarkar, Goalpara which was attached to the zamindari of Kasijora 
(1777 A.D.). In the Chu&r rebellion of 1799 the rebels com¬ 
mitted depredations as far south-east as this estate. The greater 
part of it was covered with jungle, and the tract was infested 
with robbers and thieves who preyed on the pilgrims to Purl; 
the,opening of the railway has changed all this. 

fiayab&san Estate. —An estate belonging to the Maharaj& of 
Mayurbhanj, which consists of two entire revenue-paying maAdlt, 
viz., Nayabasan and Btdtalpur, both situated in thina Gopi- 
ballabhpur, about 36 miles south-west of Midnapore. Nayabason, 
which is the principal property of the estate, is divided into two 
parts, viz., NaySbasan proper and Rohini Manbhandkr, which 
are situated 14 miles apart: the former lies on both sides of 
the Subamarekhft, and the latter on the left bank of that river. 
Mah&l Baitolpur is a trifling property lying within thS boundary 


• The Viarf of Ooeieia Doe, Calcutta Eeview, 1898, p. 88. 
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of NayabasSn proper. The estate has been recently surveyed and 
settled at the cost of the Maharaja. 

Nayagram. —A village in the Midnapore subdivision, situated 
on the river Subamarekha, 10 miles north-west of Dantan. It 
contains a police outpost and two forts called Khelar &arh and 
Chandra Eekha Garn. The Khelar Garh is attributed to 
Balabhadra Singh, the third Eaja of Khelar, who completed 
the fortifications, of which his father Pratap Cljandra Singh 
had laid the foundations (1490 A.I),). The building is a 
fortress with towers and walls of laterite surrounded by a 
moat. The gate and postern are intact, and the wells are still 
standing. Inside, there is a good well of drinking water, but 
all the buildings are in ruins; here there are two ourious figures 
in blue stone representing a man and his wife on horseback. 
Similar stones with rude carvings of horsemen and attendants 
ate found before temples in Manbhum district, and are of no 
great age. The site is now overgrown with jungle. This fort 
belongs to the NawSb Nazim of Mursbidabad, 

The other fort is said to have been erected by Baja Chandra 
Ketu in the sixteenth century. It is 1,050 yards long and 780 
yards broad, and consists of a large entrenchment, more than a 
mile square, with one entrance on the east. The excavation of the 
outer moat, which runs round the garh, must have involved immense 
labour, as in mauy places the laterite rook is out through for a width 
of 16 feet at the base and of 25 feet at the top, and down to a 
depth of over 12 feet. On the eastern side another deep moat 
was dug and a rampart constructed inside the entrenchment; 
on the other three sides there is only a moat. From the edge of 
the second moat rises the sfone wall of the fort, 16 feet high, with 
projecting bastions. 

Inside the fort there is only one building, consisting of three 
rooms with walls of laterite. It is curious that no doors are 
traceable, either from one room to the other, or from the rooms 
to the outside. No staircase exists, and from the absence of debris 
it is probable that no upper storey was built. 

At Deulbarh, about one mile east of Chandra EekhS Garh, 
there is au old temple of Eameswamath (Siva), which stands on 
a high rugged rook. The temple, which is built of stone and has 
carvings on the roof and walls, consists of the usual Orissan 
tower having a pyramidal porch in front and a refectory 
hall. The presiding deity is a Unga encircled with ten rows 
of marks, the strokes in which number one thousand. It is 
said that Eaja Chandra Ketu was visited by ESma in a dream 
and asked to build a temple to Siva with one thousand faces; 
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and so he built this temple, A mela is held here daring the 
Qanga Baruni festival in Chait. Within one mile of this place 
is a jungle oalled Tapoban, which is visited by pilgrims. 

Nayagram Estate. —An estate consisting of pargana Khel&r 
Nayftgram, Dippa Kiarohand, and Jamirapal. The property 
lies on both banks of the Subarnarekha river, and is situated 
in the most jungly part of Midnapore; cultivation |is sparse, 
but there is reported to be ample room for extension. The head¬ 
quarters of the estate is at Kultikri. The Raja of Nayagram was 
originally a leader (sanldr) of paths under the MarSthas. When 
this pargana was ^annexed to the district in 1803, the Raja fled, 
having assisted the Marathas against us. His son, however, 
entered into engagements with the British Glovemment for the 
estate, which is permanently settled. 

Oriyasai.—A village in the (darhbeta thana of the Midnapore 
subdivision, situated 6 miles south-east of the Chandrakona Road 
station. It contains a stone temple with a marble tablet bearing 
an inscription to the efiect that Raja Chauhan Singh constructed 
it in 996 B.S, (1589 A.D.). The date aSords corroboration 
of the correctness of the epoch assigned to the Bagri Rajas 
(1655—1610 A.D.). 

Fataapur.—A pargana in the south of the district with an 
area of 65 square miles. It comprises 24 estates, of which six 
were declared permanently settled in 1874, The remaining 18 
estates are temporarily settled and comprise a total area of 39J 
square miles, or 25,239 acres, of which 2,683 acres are held by 
batid/tiddrs, or holders of resumed grants, whose rents have been 
permanently fixed and are not liable to enhancement. These 
temporarily-settled estates were last settled in 1893 to 1898, the 
term of the settlement being 15 years dating from September 
1897. 

The pargana was a Maratha estate up to 1803 A.I)., and, being 
in the midst of British territory, was a source of considerable trouble 
(See Chapter III). It was occupied by the English in October 
1803, and was finally ceded by the Markthas with the Province 
of Orissa, The greater part of Pataspur was then in the hands 
of a lady named Renukh Debi Chaudhurani, whose property 
was taken over and remained under direct Government manage¬ 
ment until 1806, when it was transferred to the Hijill 
Oollectorate. A number of short settlements were subsequently 
made, and in 1825 the pargam was re-transferred to the Midna- 
pore Oollectorate. 

Badhanagar. —A village lying on the Gh&t&l-Ohandrakon& 
toad two miles east of Ehirpai in Gb&t&l subdivision. It 
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has an old pancAaralm temple and some fine tanks; oloth- 
weaving appears to be the principal industry. B&dhanagar 
was formerly an important market for cotton and silk cloths. 
Badh&nagar silks are speoially mentioned among the list of 
articles procurable in Lower Bengal during the second half of 
the seventeenth century.* In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Captain Alexander Hamilton wrote:—“On the west side 
there is a river that runs by 'the back of Hughly Island, which 
leads up to Badonagur, famous for manufacturing cotton doth 
and silk Romals or hand kerchiefs. ”t 

Eainjibaiipar.—A town in tho Qhatkl subdivision, situated 
9 miles north-east of Chandrakonft on the Burdwiu-Orissa road. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1876 and had a population 
of 10,264 in 1901. Bell-metal articles are manufactured, and 
cloth-weaving is carried on. The ItM of Eamjibanpur is a large 
market for hand-woven cloths. 

Sabang.—A village in the east of the Sadar subdivision, 
situated south-east of Midnapore town. It is the headquarters 
of a police-station, and an industrial school; there is a District 
Board bungalow in the neighbourhood at Bamarayan. It 
is connected by a District Board fair-weather road with Baliohok 
station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. It is the centre of a 
considerable mat manufacture, and cloth-weaving is carried on. 

Pargana Sabang is 87^ square miles in area. It is a low- 
lying fertile tract but malarious. It is mentioned in the /lin-l- 
Akbari as a mahdl of Sarkdr Jaleswor oontaining a strong fort in 
the jungle. In the revised settlement of Prince Shah Shuja 
it was attached to Snrkdr Goalpftri. Before British rule was 
inaugurated it belonged to the Raja of MaynS, who levied 
a quasi-tribute from it. In the early British settlements 
it was attached to the zamindari of Rasijura, but at the decennial 
settlement it was settled with small proprietors. 

Snjamutha.—A pargana in the south of the district with 
an area of 45 square miles. According to tradition, Bhim Sen 
Mahapatra, tho Diwdn of Bahkdur Kh4n, who held Hijili in the 
second half of the 16th century, made a grant of the pargana 
to bis personal attendant and man-at-arms, Gobardhan Hanjh&i 
just as he bestowed Majnamutha on bis clerk, Iswari Patnaik, 
and JalSmutha on his cook, Krishna Pande. It is now held 
by the Maharaj-Adhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, the estate 
having been bought in 1867 by Maharaja Mahtab (Jhand for 
5^ lakhs at a sale held in execution of a decree of the civil court, 

• C. B. Wilson, Sarlg Aunalt of the Snglith <» Bengal, Yol, 1, Appendix. 

t A Neiti Aooount of tht Batt Indiu, Vol. 11, p. 6. 
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Talkesiari. —See Eesiari. 

Tamluk.—Head-quarters o£ the subdivision of the same 
name, situated on the EBpn&riyan 16 miles south-west of the 
Panskura railway station, with which it is oonneoted by road. 
The population in 1901 was 8,085, as compared with 6,849 in 1872. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1864. 

Tamluk contains the usual subdivisional ofRces, Munsif’s 
courts, sub^jail, registry office, police-station, a High school, 
a Local Board office and a dispensary. It extends from 
the southern bank of the EupnSxayan inland for about a 
mile, and is traversed by several good roads. It is connected 
with the outside world by several District Board roads, which 
are, however, only fair-weather roads. Connection with Calcutta 
is kept up chiefly by the steamer service of the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company. 

Tamluk is historically the most interesting place in the 
district. Its old name, Tamralipta, was given both to the 
kingdom of which it was the capital and to the people who held it. 
It is frequently mentioned in Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanioal 
Sanskrit works, and it must have been in existence before the 
birth of Christ; Ptolemy (circa 150 A.D.) also noticed it in 
his Geography, calling it Tamalites and placing it on the river 
Ganges. It first emerges in authentic history os a port at which 
merchants and others • embarked for Ceylon and the Far East, 
and is several times referred to by mediffival Buddhists, especially 
the Chinese pilgrims. Fa-Hian (405-11 A.D.) described it as 
being on the sea mouth, and resided for two years in the Buddhist 
monasteries here. Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century A.D. 
said that it lay near an inlet of the sea and was 10 It (about two 
miles) in circuit; close by was a stupa erected by Asoka. 
Another pilgrim I-tsing landed here from China at the close of 
the same century, and Hwui-Lun, the Corean, remarked:—“This 
is the place for embarking for China from Bast India, and close 
to the sea. ” In the story of Mitragupta in the Uasa-Kumdra- 
Gharita (story of the ten princes), Damalipta is described as 
being among the Suhmas, close to the sea and not far from the 
Gauges, frequented by sea-going boats of the Tavanas and others, 
and, on the whole, prosperous. That it was a centre of trade, 
inhabited by many merchants, is clear from other references 
in Sanskrit, e.g., the DudhpSni rook inscription of IJdayamana, 
which is not later than the eighth or ninth century A.D. 
The place is not mentioned in subsequent works. 

Probably Tamluk gradually lost its importance as a sea-port 
owing to the silting up of the ohaimel that formerly oonneoted 
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it with the sea, which was once large enough for sea-going vessels 
to sail up. This channel survived until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and is shown in the earliest European maps (of Gastaldi 
and De Barros), From these maps the present thanas of 
Maheshadal and Sutahata appear to have formed an island, the 
main channel of the Eupnarayan flowing to their west and then 
south-west into the llaldi river. In old records Mayni is 
called Mayni Chaur, i.e., a reclamation from the estuary—an indi¬ 
cation that the Hooghly estuary extended as far north-west as this. 
Political changes also hastened the downfall of Tamluk. It was 
annexed to the Orisaan kingdom by the powerful Q-anga kings, 
and thus became a frontier town, far from the eapital and the 
first to suffer in war. Its trade consequently languished; and, 
not improbably, the river in its easterly diversion swept away 
part of the town.* The place, however, contained a Portuguese 
settlement in the seventeenth century, and was a slave market to 
which the Firinghi pirates brought]^their prisoners. 

Little is now left to mark the past glory of Tamluk, In the 
time of its early kings, the royal palace and grounds are said to 
have covered an area of 8 square miles, fortified by strong walls 
and deep ditches. No trace of the ancient palace is now discern¬ 
ible, except some ruins to the west of the palace of the 
Kaibartta Eajas, which is built on the .‘ide of the river, surrounded 
by ditches, and covers the more moderate area of about 30 acres. 
The old city lies under the river silt—even the great temple is now 
partly underground—and remains of masonry wells and houses 
are met with at a depth of 18 to 21 feet below the surface. A 
number of old silver and copper coins bearing Buddhist symbols 
were discovered thirty years ago in the midst of debris from the 
crumbling banks of the EupnarAyan. 

The principal object of interest in the town is the temple 
of Borgabhima, who represents Tara, one form of Sakti, 
This temple, which is built on the site of a Buddhist viAira, is 
divided into three apartments, viz., the Baradeul, or inner 
sanctuary, the Jagamohan, or hall of audience, and the Natman- 
dir, or dancing hall, which is also used for ofierings. There is a 
small raised covered passage between the Baradeul and Jaga¬ 
mohan, which is called Jnan-Mandap, where Pandits meet to 
discuss religious subjects. The whole building is on a raised 
platform accessible by a flight of stairs consisting of 22 steps. 
There is a naubuikhdnS just at the top of the grand stairs, and the 
whole enclosure is surrounded by high walls, out-offices, kitchens, 
etc. The idol is formed of a single block of stone with 

* Moamohui Cbakiavarti, Otography of Old Bengal, J.A,S.6., 1808, pp, iSO-Sl. 
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himds and feet attached to it in mezzo-relievo. The deity is 
represented standing on the body of Siva and has four hands. 
The upper of the tvpo right hands holds a three-pointed spear 
and the lower one a sword. The upper left hand holds a human 
skull with human blood in it, while the lower holds the head 
of a demon. Thera are also two little idols representing Siva, 
and a small image of Dasabhuja Mahishamardini, on the same 
platform with the chief goddess. 

Although a Saktl temple, it is crowned by a chakra or discus, 
which may have been set up by one of the Kaibartta Rajas, who 
ruled during the Muhammadan period, and were apparently 
Taishnavas by religion. This also may be a reason why animal 
sacrifice is not encouraged in the temple. The temple is of the 
Orisean style of architecture, and is modelled after the temple of 
Purl. 

Various conflicting traditions narrate how the temple was 
founded. The most popular relates how in the days of king 
Garuradhwaj, of the ancient Peacock dynasty, a fisherman was 
one day unable to procure a dish of saul fish for the table of the 
king, and the angry monareh ordered him to be put to death. 
The fisherman managed to make his eseape to the jungle, 
where the goddess Bhims appeared to him. She told him to lay 
in a stock of the fish and dry them, and promised that she 
would restore them to life, when he wanted them, by sprinkling them 
with the water of a certain well, which had the virtue of restor¬ 
ing dead things to life. The fisherman followed the instruetions 
of the goddess, and daily took the fresh fish to the king, 
who, finding that the supply never failed, in season and out 
of season, questioned the fisherman, and extracted from him 
the secret of the immortal well- Thereupon the goddess, who had 
taken up her abode in the house of the fisherman, incensed at 
his betrayal of the secret, fled, and assuming the form of 
a stone image, seated herself over the mouth of the well, so as 
to hide it from view. The fisherman showed the king the spot, 
and the latter, not being able to get at the well, built the temple 
over the image. Other legends declare that the well, besides 
containing the essence of immortality, had the faculty of taming 
everything dipped in it into gold. 

The temple of the goddess is situated on the bank of the 
Rupn&r&yan, and the honour of its construction is ascribed to 
various persons. Some say that it was built by Biswakarmi, 
the engineer of the gods. It is generally, however, ascribed to 
the king of the Peacock dynasty mentioned above, sflthough 
thc’Bftjks of Tamluk assert that the founder of their dynasty, 
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the first Eaibartta king, vas its builder. Another hgend 
relates how a famous merohant, named Dhanapati, anchored at 
Tamluk when sailing down the Rupnarftyan. While here, he 
saw a man oarrjiog a golden jug, who told him that a spring in 
the neighbouring jungle had turned his brass vessel into a gold 
one and pointed out the well. The merohant accordingly 
bought up all the brass vessels in the market, transmuted them 
into the precious metal, sailed to Ceylon, where he sold them to 
the natives, and, returning, built the great Tamluk ‘temple. 

The skill and ingenuity displayed in its construction still 
excite admiration. The shrine is surrounded by a curious wall 
of stone faced on the inside and outside with brick and standing 
on a masonry plinth 30 feet high. The foundation oonsistB of 
large logs of wood placed upon the earth in rows. The wall 
rises to a height of GO feet, its thickness at the base being 9 
feet. The whcle is covered with a dome-shaped roof. Stones 
of enormous size were used in its construction, and raise the 
spectator’s wonder as to how they were lifted into their places 
at a time when machinery was unknown. Outside the temple, 
but within the enclosure, is a punang tree (Calluphyllum inophyU 
lum), supposed to have the virtue of redeeming women from 
barrenness. There is a small tank in the north of the enclosure, 
and the popular belief is that a barren woman will conceive, if 
she plunges into the tank with a basket of fruit on her head, 
picks up whatever reaches her, and suspends it to the tree with 
a rope made of her hair. 

The dread of the anger of the goddess is great. Even the 
Marath&s, when ravaging Lower Bengal, left Tamluk untouched 
and made valuable offerings to the temple. The river 
Rupnar&yan itself is believed to still its waters as it flows by 
the temple, while a short distance above or below the shrine 
the waves are turbulent. The river has on several occasions 
encroached near the temple, and once reached to within ten 
cubits of the walls; but although even the priests deserted the 
edifice from fear that it wculd be washed away, the stream was 
allcwed no nearer approach. As often as it passed the line, the 
waters were forced back, and the temple escaped without injury. 

There is also a Vishnuvite temple at Tamluk. An ancient 
legend relates that king Yudhisthira had resolved to perform a 
great amamedha jajna, or horse sacrifice. This ceremony/ 
consisted in sending a horse, accompanied by a large army, 
round the Indian world, with a challenge to all other kings to 
seize it if they dared. Arjun, the warrior hero of the 
Mah&bhArata, was >n oommaud nf the force that accompanied the 
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horea. ' When the army arrived at TamlBk, the Tubarftj seiaed 
the horse, and there was a great fight between him and Arjun. 
Krishna, a friend of Arjun, intervened, and the old of 

“Tamluk, yielding to his entreaty, released the saorifioial horse. 
To commemorate this ooonrrenoe, the Baja is said to have 
erected the temple, in which he set up the image of Krishnarj un, 
which is still worshipped daily, under the title of Tishnu-Hari. 
The old temple was washed away by the river Eupnarayan, but 
the image was saved and was installed in the present temple, 
which is said to have been bdlt by the Raja of Tamluk about 
400 years ago. 

There was formerly a Buddhist temple here with a figure of 
Harit!, the mother of demons, which was venerated by the 
Buddhists. The following account of her origin was given by 
I-tsing at the end of the seventh century A,D.—“ She had made 
a vow in a former birth to devour the children of Rajagriha, 
and was accordingly born as a Taksha, and became the mother 
of 500 children. To nourish these, she each day took a child (hoy 
or girl) of Uajagciha. People having told Buddha of it, he hid 
one of the yaksha’s children, called “the loved one”. The 
mother, having searched everywhere, at last found it by 
Buddha’s side. On this the Lord addressed her as follows: “ Do 
you BO tenderly love your child P But you possess 500 such. 
How much more woirtd persons with only one or two love 
theirs P ” On this she was converted and became a Upasika, or 
lay disciple, She then inquired how she was to feed her 600 
children. On this Buddha said, “The Bhikshus who live in 
their monasteries shall every day oSer you food out of their 
portion for nourishment.” Therefore, in the convents of the 
western world, either within the porch of the gates or by the 
side of the kitchen, they paint on the wall a figure of the 
mother holding a child, and below sometimes five, sometimes 
three, others in the fore-ground. Every day they place before 
this image a dish of food for her portion of nourishment. She is 
the most powerful among the followers (retinue) of the four 
heavenly kings (Deva-rijas). The siok, and those without 
children, oSer her food to obtain their wishes.” According to 
Mr. Beal, “the Ohalukyas and other royal families of the 
Dekhan claim to be descendants of Hariti (Haritiputra). The 
above account from I-tsing relates to the figure of Hariti in the 
Varkha temple of Timralipti. Possibly this temple may have 
been a Ohalukya foundation, for the Yaraha (boar) was one of 
their principal insignia.”* 

* Baddllut Record! o! the 'ff’eitera World, Vol. I, pp. 110, 111* 
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There is little else of interest in the town, present 
buildings being all modem. Close to the subdivisional 
compound is a monument to the memory of Lieutenant 
Alexander O’Hara of the 5th Battalion, Bengal Volunteers, Who 
died on the 6th October 1793, aged 27 years. The tovra is still a 
place of considerable importance as the centre of the boat traffic 
on the Bupnu&jan. The principal manufacture is that of bell- 
metal articles. 

Tamluk Fargana. —Apargana with an area of about 100 square 
miles. According to a report sent by the Collector, the history of 
this pargana is as follows. Tamluk was originally held by a 
named Mayuradhwaja and his descendants, who were Kshattriyas 
by caste. The last of this line, Nisanka Narayan, died childless, 
and on his death the throne was usurped by a powerful chief 
named Kalu Bhuiya, who was the founder of a line of Kaibartta 
B&j&s. The 41st Uaja of this line, Bh&ngar Bhuiya, died in 
1403 A.D., and from this time onward there is a record of the 
dates of each Eija. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Collector’s account does not agree with the Ain-i-Akliari 
(1692 A.D.), in which Tambulak appears as a maAa^ of Sarkar 
Jaleswar, having a strong fort with a Khandait, and not a 
Eaibartta, chief. 

To continue the Collector’s account, on the death of the 45 th 
Eaja SrJmanta Rai,in 1617, the property was partitioned between 
his six sons and his younger brother Trilochan Eai, but in 
1737 A.D. (1701, according to Bayley) the whole property 
became reunited, passing into the hands of Eaja Nara Narayan* 
Eai, a great-grandson of Srimanta Eai. On his death in 1762, 
his younger brother, Kamal Naraynn, held the Eaj.butashe 
defaulted in payment of revenue, the Raj was made over by 
the Faujdar of Hijili, Masnad Muhammad Khan, to hie favourite 
eunuch, Mirza Didar Ali Beg. To protect Tamluk from inunda¬ 
tion, Mirza Didar All erected an embankment on the western 
boundary of the pargana, which is known up to this day as 
Khojar bdndh. Didar AR is mentioned as zamindar of Tamluk 
in the settlement records of 1172 B.8. (1765 A.D.), the zamindari 
at that time being included in the Faujdari of Hijili. Ou the 
death of Mirza Didar All in 1767, the famous Diwan Nanda 
Kumar Eai and Gauga Gobinda Singh succeeded in persuading 
the Faujdar to return the zamindari to Eani Santosh Priya,- 
widow of Nara Narayan Eai, and Rani Krishna Priya, widow of 
his eon. The Diwans got eight mauzda for their services, and 
there is still a hat at Basudebpur in Tamluk named Nanda 
Komar Hat. 

u 
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^ese two Bania held the zamindfiri in equal aharea down to 
tie year 1771, when Bini Santosh died leaving her ahare to 
ei adopted aon, Ananda N&rayan Rai. Soon after thia, B&j& 
undar Narayan Rai obtained a decree againat R&ni Kriahna 
'riya. The Government pails having been resisted and aeriously 
ijured while executing the decree, the Government confiscated 
re R&ni’s ahare and held it in kh&t posaesaion from 1781 to 
794. In 1789 Rani Krishna Priya died, and in 1795 the whole 
imindari was permanently settled with Ananda Narayan 
lai. Ananda Narayan Rai died without issue leaving two 
ddows, Rani Hari Priya and Rani Bishnu Priya, of whom 
he former adopted as her son Srinarayan Rai, while the 
itter adopted Lakshmi Narayan Rai, Srinarayan Rai having 
ied in 1821, Raja Lakshmi Narayan Rai applied for 
agistraticn of hie name in respect of the whole property. To 
lis Rani Hari Priya objected, and adopted another son, named 
ludra Narayan Rai. In spite of various disputes and of litiga- 
on with his step-mother and her adopted son, Raja Lakshmi 
[arayan held the whole zamindari down to 1846. Next year 
Aja Rudra Narayan got half the property under a decree of the 
adar Court, and a year or two later the whole property was 
plit up into several petty estates. Half of the zamindari came 
ito the possession of the Raja of Mahishadal and the other half 
ito that of Bahu Nani Gopal Mukharji, Bahu Rakhal Das 
[ukharji and others. In 1855 Raja Lakshmi Narayan died leav- 
ig two sons, of whom the elder, TJpendra Narayan, died in 1860 
od the younger, Narendra Narayan, in 1888. Their descendants, 
E whom the chief is Snrendra Narayan Rai, are at present 
ring on the profits of debotlar and lakhiraj lands, the whole 
itate of Tamluk having been acquired by the Mahishadal Raj. 

The pargana is secure against drought and is fairly well pro- 
icted by embankments; it also lies conveniently near to the 
.upnlrayan and the Haldi rivers for the transport of its produce, 
iz., rice, vegetables, and oocoanuta. The old silted-up channel of 
le Rupnarayan was in the early days of British rule widened 
ad deepened into a canal called Banka Nala, which was formally 
pened for traffic on 2lBt April 1784.* The Banka NalS 
)nneoted the Rupnarlyan with the Haldi, and enabled boats to 
void the dangerous shoals and freshets at the mouth of the 
■upnarayan river. 

Tamlnh SnhdiTifiioa.—South-eastern aubdivision of the 

istrict lying between 21° 65' and 22° 31' N,, and between 87* 

• See notifleation, dated April 8ih, 1784, Btleeiioiufrom the Caltutia Qatefth 
olnme 1, pafee 8S-88. 
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38' Bnd 88® 11' E,, with an area of 653 square miles. The sub¬ 
division, whioh lies along the estuary of the Hooghly and the sea¬ 
board, is a fertile tract producing rich crops of rice. There fa 
harilly any waste land, the jalpii lends, whioh were formerly 
covered with jungle, having been reclaimed and brought under 
the plough. Its general appearance is that of a flat well- 
cultivated plain intersected by river ohannels, khdh and canals; 
it is, in fact, particularly a network of waterwaj's. In all, the 
river frontage is about 47^ miles, while the khdh and their 
branches have a total length of about 300 miles, the main 
khdh being 170 miles and the branch khdh 130 miles in length. 
The rivers and tidal khdh have embankments, which protect culti¬ 
vation from inundations of salt water; the inland khdh have 
sluioes at their mouths, and those without sluices are blocked 
by croas-dams in the dry weather. In Mahishfidal and Tamluk 
the Government maintains the gangmid axA bdhar bdndh, i.e., 
the sea, and large external river, embankments, and also the 
larger hasid embankments, i.e., those built along the salt and 
tidal khdh, whioh are oonneoted with, and dependent on, the 
external large embankments. The zamindars of these two impor¬ 
tant estates (Mahishadal and Tamluk) are bound to keep up the 
grdmbherit, or interior embankments. 

Parts of the subdivision have become waterlogged owing to 
defective drainage and the silting up of the internal khdh. This 
is particularly thr case in the inland tracts between Dainan and 
Qeonkbali, where the Suadighi, Geonkhali and other inner khdh 
have silted up. Two canals ore maintained by the Public Works' > 
Department, viz., the Midnspore High Level Canal and the 
Hijili Tidal Canal extending from the Iliipnarayan to the 
Easulpur river. The Midnapore High Level Canal in this 
subdivision extends from Dainan to Panskura, a distance of only 
10 miles. The Hijili Tidal Canal consists of two reaches. The 
first reach runs from near the Bupnarayan river to the Haldi 
river, a distance of about 11 miles. The second section, whioh is 
known as the Terapakhia Canal, has a length of 18 miles, of 
whioh about 10 miles lie in this subdivision, the remainder being 
in the Contai subdivision. 

The population was 683,238 in 1901 as compared with 
634,968 in 1891. The density is 823 persons to the square mile, 
this being the most crowded part of the district It contains one 
town, viz., Tamluk, its headquarters, and 1,678 viUages, of which 
the most important is Geonkhali, a considerable centre of trade. 
9Ehere are five thanas, viz., Maslandpur, Sutahata, Tamluk, Pans- 
kura and Nandigram. 
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Tnrkoa Estate. —The properties of which this estate is oom< 
posed (including entire estates, shares in revenue-paying estates 
and lakhhaj and deboiiar lands) may be conveniently divided 
into three groups, viz., (1) Turkoa, (2) D&ntan and (3) KotSi. 
Of these groups, the largest is Turkoa Mahal about 30 miles due 
south of Midnapore, with an area of about 13 square miles. It 
lies on the comparatively high ground which forms the eastern 
side of the Subarnarekha valley. It is described as being suffi¬ 
ciently low to make rice almost the only crop, and suffioiently 
high to remove all apprehension of inundation in a wet year, 
though in a dry year the crops would suffer. The second, or 
Dantan, group is generally of the same character as the Turkoa 
group, while the properties forming the Kotai, or third, group lie 
rather lower, and most of them are within the area artificially 
irrigated from the Kasai. Taking together all the entire estates 
and shares in zammdkris, the total area of the estate amounts to 
about 24 square miles. 

Turkoa is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as a mahdl of Sarh&r 
Jaleswar with a fort in the jungle. It was in Turkoa Chaur 
that the great battle between the Mughals and Afghans took 
place, in which Daiid Khan was defeated in 1570. 
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dupeiusry at, 81; high ichool at, 160 j 
rainfall at, 17 j registry office at, 160. 
Geology, 10-18. 
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Banin, 72. 
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IjarSt, 140. 
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Irrigation, 83, 84,*100,101. 
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Jambaui estate, account of, 193, 
Jamirapal, account of, 193, 194. 
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73. 
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Kanchftnpur, account of, 190,197. 
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Kamagarli, 41; account of, 197. 

£aui river, 6, 7, 99,100, 101 ; embank- 
irenti on, IIS. 

Kaabi, 178. 

KatUu, 64, 65, 

Kaaijora, 126. 
iTstittna ijira, 140. 

KaukbSli, 6 ; account of, 197,198. 
Vtdgerae. See Khejri. 

Keahpnr, registry office at, 160. 

S«iari, 125 j account of, 198. 

Kntiri route, 1S7,188. 
maiiMhi, 109, 111. 

XMliimdi, 109, 111. 

Kharagpur, account of, 198, 199 i work- 
ebopaat, 124, 

Kharar, 126 ; account of, 201 j aispensory 
at, 81 j municipality, 168. 

Khejri, 9 ! account of, 199J01; registry 
office hW 1^' 

Ehirjffii, 88, 89, 46 ; account of, 202 ; 
diBpen8ar3^.at, 81; municipality, 167, 
168. ' • 
Kiatchand, 47 ; account of, 202. 

Kubai river, 6. 

Kukrahati, 6 i rainfall at, 17 ; registry 
I ' office at, 150. 

L. 

Labour, supply of, 120,121; wages of, 

120,121. 

Lsihirdj lands, 141, 142. 

Land, clamee of cultivable, 84, 85, 

Land revenue, administration of, 136.146; 

receipts from, 147,148. 

Languages, 58-54. 

Laierite, 10-13,128. 

Leprosy, 80. 

Limestone, 123. 

Local Boards, 155, 

Local Self-Government, 164.168. 

Lodbas, 161, 

liodhSsall, registry office at, 150. 


Lowada 0nioa Committee, 155. 

Lower primary schoolB, 160,181. 

Luff Point, 4,131, 

M. 

Madaran, 25. 

Madhyasreni Brahmans, 61, 62. 

Mairatas, 163. 

Magistrates, 150. 

Mabishiidal, 129 j account of, 202, 205 ; 
high school at, 160; registry office at, 
ISO; technical school, 161, 162, 
Mainachaura, 4S. 

Majnamutha, 135, 136 ; account of, 205, 
206. 

Miillghati estate, account of, 206, 207. 
Maljyatha, 26, , 

Mandal, 71. 

Mandali tenures, 140, 

Mannfactures, 124-128. 

I Manures, 87, 88. 

Marathas, raids of, 35 37 , peace witbi 
' 38 ; wars of, 80-32. 

Maslandpnr, account of, 207. 

Matinakiug, 126, 

Matmen'sy'ayiV, 145, 146. 

Mayns, account of, 207.208. 

Msyurbbanj, relations with, 38. 

Medical aspects, 76-81; institutions, 81. 
Meteorology, 16-18. 

Middle school s, 160. 

Midnapore, account of, 208-811; coilegh 
and schools, 159^1 160, 161; 162; 

dispensary at, 81; during Chnar 
rising, 42. 48 j during Mariitha wars, 
30-82; jail at, 163; meteorological 
statistics of, 18; municipality, 166 ; 
registry office at, 150. 

Midnapore canal, 88, 99-101. 

Midnapore subdivision, 211-212( 
Migration, 61, 52. 

Mines, 122-124. 

Misiioni, Christian, 55. 

Mohai|pUt; 46. 

Uoasy orders, 188. 
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XagbiUBbi, Meoant i Mtle of, 

as. ' 

M nli i ni—fliii l , S6,56; ednectiim of, 168 * 

Malbony cnltioatioa, 87. 

Italetp^tiai, 155.168. 

HnaMHlSO, 

‘.x 

N. 

Kaodigrim, diipemary at, 81 ; regiiir; 
office at, 160. 

NSrajo], 126; accoant of, 212-215; 

• high school at, 160. 

Narayangsrh, 31; account of, 216.216 ; 

registry office at, 150. 

NSiSyangarh estate, account of, 216. 
Natural calamities, 90-98. 

JVSalar Olals, 137. 

Navigation, 182-188. 

NaySbascn, 33. 

Nay^asan estate, accoant of, 216, 217. i 
Nayagrain, account of, 217-218. 

Nayagram estate, account of, 218. 

O. 

Occupations, statistics of, 52. 

Oilseeds, 86. 

Opinm, congnmption of, 146. 

Oriaia Coast Canal, 102. 

Oriyi language, 52, 58.^' 

Oriyaati, aocoont of, 818. 

Uriyis, 66,74; rale of, 21, 22. 

P. 

Faebetgarb, high school at* 160. 

Pidshihi road, 86. 

PalMb lands, 148-144. 
jn» eolQvstion, 87. 

teustes, 189. 

Ptiikattiee, 86. 

Kn^ra, 98.10(^7 rainfall at, 17 
mightiy offlea at, UO. ' ** 


PSnsIraia river, 7, 

Plnskora Unbn CoBuaittee, 166. 

Phstore lan^ 89. 

Patispar lUKyMo, 88,86.88, 18S.U|| 
aeoonnt cf, SIS registry office at, 160^,. 
settlement of, 119. 

Pafat tenures, 189,140. 

nt»arijag\r,iu. 

People, the, 49-76. 

PmhicuU tennres, 139. 

Physical aspects, 1-18. 

RehabSni Efail, 7. 

Pingla, high school at, 160 s ITaioa Com. 

mittee, 156. 

Pirates, r^s of, 26. 27. 

Police administruttop, 151.162. 

Popolation, density of, 51; groirth of, 
49-50. 

Pinugnefe, "26-27. 

Postal Department, 188.134, 

Potstoncs, 128. 

Pottery, 127. 

ProdftoB, 71. 

Prices, 121, 

Priuary schools, J60, 161, 

Produce rents, 119. 

Public health, 76-81. 

Public Works Department, 147. 

Pulses, 83.86. 

Puppies’ Parlour, 4. 

Purandar river, 6. 


a- 

B»K crops, 86. 

Kidbs, 21, 

Bidhsnsgsr, 26, 46-124 s accoant of, 218 
219. 

Bailssays, 180,181. 

Bailvay workahopa, 124. 

Rainfall, 16,17. 

BXjnagar, 178. 

Rijns, 66. 

Bimjibsapur, account of, 219; dispeoiary 
a^ 81 j mnaicipaliliy, 167. 
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RimiugBr, legiitiy office ati, ISO, 
Rinichak. }78480. 

Baauipnr riTei, 7> 

Registration, 149-lGO. 

Registry offices, ISO, 

Religions, 5B-E6. 

Religions gatherings, 68. 

Rent-free lands, 141,143. 

Rents, 118, 119. 

Reptiles, 15,16. 

Berenne, eduiinistrntion of land, 186-146. 
Revenue of district, 147. 

Bice, cultivation of, 85,86. 

River system, 10. 

Road-cess, 164. 

Roads, 131-132. 

Rotation of crops, 87. 

BupnSnyan river, 66 ; changes in course 
of, 8-9 i embankments on, 115. 

Rural population, 62. 

s. 

Sabang, 126 ; aoconnt of, 219; registry 
office at, 150 1 technical school at, 162. 
Badar Ehal, 7. 

Sadgops, 60. 

Sat3mi, 118. 

^Ibani, 41. 

Salt Agents, 34. 

Salt manufacture, 127,128. 

Sand ridges, 3. 

Banja, 119. 

Sannyitit, 38-89. 

Santali language, 54. 

Santals, 69,60 ; education of, 163. 
SarUri, 25, 26. 

Sarpai river, 7. 

Snvars, 19. 

Savings bank, 188. 

Sohonla, 169-168. 

Sea dyke, 116, 

Service tenures, 118-146. 

Settlements, 119,186. 

Bhuia, 118, 
ffinmi. 83, 


Silai river, 6 ; embankments on, 116. 

Silk manufacture, 46 ( weaving, 124.126, 
Sisj-nd-daula, 81. 

Siyalgirs, 66. 

Snakes, 15. 

Soils, 84,85. 

Sola Mohan estuary, 7. 

Spirits, consumption of, 148. 

Stamps, receipts from, 148. 

Stations, railway, 130-131. 

Steamer services, 183. 

Stone In ths bladder, 79,80. 

Storm waves, 96. 

Sul amarekha river, 7, 8. 

Subdivisions, 147; population of, 60-61, 
Sub-jails, 158. 

Sugarcane, 87. 

Sugar mapufacture, 127. 

Sujamutba, account of, 219. 

Suklis, 67. 


T. 

Talcmi embankments, 116. 
lalkesiari, InS. 
males, 136,187. 

Tamluk, 19, 20, 21, 26,27 ; account of, 
220, 226 i dispensaries at, 81 j high 
School at, 160) municipality, 166; 
rainfall at, 17; registry office at, 160. 
Tamluk pargana, account of, 225, 226. 
Tamluk subdivision, account of, 226, 
227. 

Tamralipta, 19, 20,21. 

Technical schools, 161,162, 

Telegraph lines, 184, 

T.OTperature, 17. 

Tenures, 138. 

Terapakhia, 102, 

TU.'SI. 

Tomberlie rivet, 8. 
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Topographyi !•*. 

Towns, 62. 

Trade, 128,129; early, 28. 2T, 46. 
Triuning schools, 162, I6S. 

Trees, 18. 

Tribes and castes, 56-76. 
Talsichauta, 129. 

Tnntaas, 67,151. 

Turkoa estate, account of, 228, 
Tusser weaving, 125, 126. 

u. 

Union Committees, 1&5. 

Upper primary schools, 160,161. 
Urban population, 52. 

V. 

Vaccination, SO, 81. 

Vegetation, 8, 4,13,14. 


Village customs, 78-76. 
Village system, 70-78. 
Villages, 52. 

Vyasokta Bxihmana, 62, 68. 

w. 

Wages, 120. 

JToS/lands, 143. 

Warren Hastings, f69, 211 
Water lifts, 83, 84. 

Wild animale, 14,15. 
Winds, 17. 

Wool weaving, 126. 
Workshops, railway, 124. 

Y. 

Yuan Chwang, 21. 

z. 

Zoology, 14,15. 
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